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To  tbe  famed  throng  now  paid  the  tnbute  due, 
Neglected  genius!  let  me  turn  to  you. 
Come  forth,  O  Campbell !   give  thy  talents  scope ; 
Who  dares  aspire  if  thou  hast  ceased  to  hope  ? 

Byron.  EnzUsh  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 
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I.     Life  of  Campbell. 

It  has  often  been  observed  that  the  biography  of  a  Hterar>' 
man  is  to  be  sought  in  the  history  of  his  writings  ;  of  no  one 
is  this  remark  truer  than  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 
Thomas  Campbell,  although  his  works  are  few  in  number, 
was  strictly  a  man  of  letters  ;  he  followed  no  other  profession 
or  pursuit  in  life  ;  and  hence  his  uneventful  history  is  almost 
entirely  of  a  literary  character.  The  story  of  his  life  has 
been  told  twice — by  Dr.  Beattie,  his  executor,  and  by  Cyrus 
Redding,  for  many  years  his  right  hand ;  and  from  their 
volumes  most  of  the  facts  contained  in  the  following  sketch 
have  been  derived. 

The  poet's  grandfather,  Archibald  Campbell,  was  the  last 
of  his  race  who  resided  on  the  hereditary  estate  of  Kirnan, 
near  Lockawe  in  Argyllshire.  His  eldest  son,  Robert,  who 
wrote  a  Life  of  John,  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  would  appear  to 
have  been  of  a  literary  turn,  was  compelled  to  sell  the  ances- 
tral acres,  and  ultimately  died  in  great  destitution  in  London. 
The  second  son,  Archibald,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  went 
to  Jamaica  and  afterwards  to  Virginia,  where  his  son,  'a 
man  of  uncommon  eloquence,'  became  district  attorney  under 
Washington.  The  youngest  son,  Alexander,  father  of  the 
poet,  followed  his  brother's  example  and  settled  at  Falmouth 
in  Virginia,  where  he  became  a  successful  business  man. 
He  returned  to  Glasgow,  entered  into  partnership  with  one 
Daniel  Campbell  (who  was  no  relative,  however),  and  on 
the  I2th  of  January,  1756,  married  the  said  Daniel's  sister, 
Margaret,  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Glasgow.  The  bride 
was  a  shrewd,  dark-haired  lassie  of  about  twenty  years  of 
age,  the  bridegroom  being  of  the  maturer  age  of  forty-five. 
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Concerning  the  poet's  mother — a  spare  but  pleasing  woman- 
we  are  told  that  she  was  a  strict  family  disciplinarian,  pru- 
dent, sprightly  and  vivacious  in  spirit.  She  was  musical, 
and  sang  the  old  Scottish  songs  and  ballads  with  taste, 
one  of  her  favourites  being  '  My  poor  Dog  Tray,'  on  which 
Campbell  founded  his  lines  T/ie  Harper.  She  was  fond  of 
literature,  and  in  later  years  very  proud  of  her  son's  literary 
eminence  ;  she  would  direct  shopkeepers  to  send  home  her 
parcels  to  '  Mrs.  Campbell  of  Kirnan,  mother  of  the  author 
of  The  Pleasures  of  Hope'  This  estimable  lady  survived 
her  husband  eleven  years,  and  died  on  the  24th  February, 
1 81 2,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six.  Mr.  Campbell  was  a  man  of 
education  and  ability.  The  poet  himself  has  borne  testimony 
to  his  father's  devotional  fervour,  and  has  given  a  portrait  of 
him  in  The  Pilgrim  of  Glencoe.  The  outbreak  of  the 
American  war  in  1775  ruined  the  Virginia  trade  in  general, 
and  the  prosperous  and  respected  firm  of  Alexander  and 
Daniel  Campbell  in  particular.  Having  honourably  paid  in 
full  all  debts  due  by  the  firm,  he  supplemented  his  income  by 
taking  boarders  into  his  house,  in  whose  instruction  the  poet 
is  reported  to  have  joined  from  the  age  of  thirteen.  He  died 
in  March,  1801  (as  we  learn  from  a  complimentary  notice  in 
the  Edinburgh  Magazine  of  that  date),  at  the  advanced  age 
of  ninty-one. 

Alexander  and  Margaret  Campbell  had  a  family  of  eleven, 
three  daughters  and  eight  sons,  one  of  whom,  Daniel,  died  in 
infancy.  The  eldest  child,  Mary,  was  the  poet's  friend  and 
adviser;  he  only  survived  her  by  some  fourteen  months. 
Several  of  the  elder  boys  emigrated  to  Virginia  and  elsewhere^ 
and  acquired  fortunes  which  they  somehow  managed  to  lose 
again.  Thomas  was  the  eighth  son  and  youngest  child,  '  the 
Benjamin  of  the  family ' ;  he  survived  all  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  his  parents,  his  wife,  and  (with  the  exception  of  a 
lunatic  son)  his  children  ;  of  himself  he  might  have  truly  said, 

'  I  alone  am  left  on  earth  ! 
To  whom  nor  relative  nor  blood  remains, 
No ! — not  a  kindred  drop  that  runs  in  human  veins  ! ' 

Gertrude  of  Wyoming^  III.  xvii. 
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He  was  bom  on  the  27th  of  July,  1777,  in  his  father's  house 
in  the  High  Street,  Glasgow,  His  father  was  sixty-seven 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  poet's  birth.  He  was  baptised 
by,  and  named  after,  Dr.  Thomas  Reid,  the  professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  in  Glasgow  University.  Of  his  youthful 
days  but  little  is  known.  He  was  probably  taught  by  his 
sisters  until  he  attained  his  eighth  year  (1785),  when  he  was 
sent  to  the  High  School  under  Dr.  Alison.  He  would  appear 
to  have  been  rather  spoiled  at  home  as  being  the  youngest, 
cleverest  and  most  delicate  of  the  family.  He  was  not 
exactly  a  bad  boy,  but  he  certainly  was  not  a  good  one  : 
rather  idle,  as  he  himself  says,  '  much  more  inclined  to  sport 
than  study,'  rather  fond  of  stealing  strawberries,  and  a  general 
favourite  with  his  schoolfellows.  Like  Goldsmith,  he  played 
the  German  flute  indifferently.  He  soon  developed  a  passion 
for  the  Greek  poets,  and  at  the  early  age  of  twelve  obtained 
several  prizes  for  his  poetical  translations  from  the  Classics. 
Throughout  life  he  was  proud  of  his  Greek  scholarship.  He 
is  said,  however,  as  a  schoolboy,  not  to  have  shown  any 
exceptional  genius.  Some  original  stanzas  on  Summer,  to 
his  sister  Mary,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father's  favourite 
parrot  (said  to  have  been  his  first  attempt  at  rhyme  ^),  '  equal 
at  all  events  to  those  which  Samuel  Johnson  made  upon 
his  duck,'  date  from  his  schoolboy  days.  Gait  in  1833 
says  that  'Campbell  began  his  poetical  career  by  an  Ossianic 
poem,  which  his  schoolfellows  published  at  twopence  a 
piece.'  The  140  lines  referred  to  were  entitled  Morven  and 
Fillan  (1791),  and  are  principally  concerned  with  'green 
mountains,  grey  clouds  and  blue  mists.'  They  contain  a  few 
lines  which  somewhat  resemble  some  in  Lord  Ullin's 
Daughter. 

Having  spent  four  years  at  school,  Campbell  in  October, 
1 791,  matriculated  as  a  student  in  Glasgow  University. 
Here  he  remained  for  six  years,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
carrying  off  a  large  number  of  prizes  and  a  bursary. 

Campbell  was  present  at  the  trial  of  Gerald  for  high  treason 
in  Edinburgh,  which  made  a  lasting  impression  on  his  mind, 
and  he  became  deeply  tinged  with  republican  ideas. 

^  Strange  to  say  some  of  his  last  verses  were  also  on  a  parrot. 
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The  failure  of  a  Chancery  suit  now  involved  the  poet's 
father  in  still  further  difficulties,  and  compelled  the  poet  to 
accept  a  temporary  situation  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  a  Mrs. 
Campbell,  of  Sunipol,  in  the  island  of  Mull.  Thither  accord- 
ingly, in  May,  1795,  he  proceeded  on  foot,  accompanied  for 
a  portion  of  the  way  by  a  class-fellow  who  was  also  going  as 
a  tutor  to  a  neighbouring  family.  During  this  '  Pontian 
exile,'  as  he  jocosely  termed  it,  Campbell  was  treated  kindly 
by  the  worthy  widow  lady  who  employed  him,  and  came 
daily  in  contact  with  the  wildness  of  nature. 

Whilst  in  Mull  he  visited  Staffa  and  lona.  Owing  to  the 
non-arrival  of  his  trunk,  he  was  left  without  paper  for  some 
days,  there  being  none  of  that  commodity  in  the  island ;  he 
accordingly  was  forced  to  supply  the  want  by  scribbling  his 
thoughts  on  the  white  wall-plaster,  which  he  literally  covered 
with  pencil  writing.  He  wrote  an  Elegy  on  Mull  and  Lines 
to  '  Caroline,'  a  young  lady  of  Inverary  who  was  a  cousin  of 
his  employer,  and  also  to  a  rural  beauty  of  the  Island.  He 
continued  to  work  at  his  translations  from  the  Classics.  A 
rock  in  the  island  is  still  named  after  him  *  the  poet's  seat.' 
He  returned  re-invigorated  to  Glasgow  after  an  absence  of 
five  months,  and  resumed  his  University  studies  and  his 
tuitions,  numbering  among  his  pupils  Mr.,  afterwards  Lord, 
Cunninghame  of  the  Justiciary  Court  of  Edinburgh.  At  the 
end  of  the  session  1795-6,  Campbell  finally  quitted  the 
University  and  went  in  the  capacity  of  private  tutor  to  Sir 
William  Napier,  of  Miliken  (then  a  boy  of  eight  years  of  age), 
at  Downie  in  Argyllshire. 

'  Downie  lies  to  the  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Crinan  canal,  and 
its  picturesque  surroundings  "  formed  a  fit  nursery  for  a  youthful 
poet."  All  that  he  beheld  from  the  hill  described  as  the  poet's 
favourite  resort — the  inland  scenery,  the  "  mountain-bay,"  the  "ships 
at  anchor,"  the  islands  that  seemed  to  float  on  its  surface,  the  "lone 
sepulchral  cairn,"  the  "loud  Corbrechtan,"  the  "pellochs,"the  "boat- 
man's carol,"  the  "wild  deer,"  the  "early  fox,"  "gay  tinted  woods 
rolling  their  verdant  gulfs," — he  has  beautifully  amplified  and  im- 
proved in  his  subsequent  poems  of  Gertrude  and  Glencoe.  In  the 
latter,  however,  the  first  impressions  of  youth  were  revived  by  a  tour 
of  several  days,  through  that  portion  of  Argyllshire  where  the  scene 
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of  the  poem  was  laid  ;  but  in  Gertrude,  the  passages  alluding  to 
"  Green  Albin  "  were  chiefly  drawn  from  the  recollections  of  Downie 
and  Sunipol.  .  .  .  Might  it  not  be  in  some  of  his  wanderings  among 
these  haunted  rocks  and  glens,  that  the  interview  between  Lochiel 
and  the  Wizard  first  presented  itself  to  his  mind  ?  ' 

Beattie,  i.  178,  9. 

Whilst  here  Campbell,  now  aged  19,  pursued  his  studies 
in  a  desultory  manner.  '  I  have,'  he  says, '  neat  pocket  copies 
of  Virgil  and  Horace — affluence  of  English  poets — a  sort  of 
flute — and  a  choice  selection  of  Scotch  and  Irish  airs.'  He 
also  appears  to  have  had  some  transient  love  affair  with 
some  one  whose  '  name  rests  ever  unrevealed.'  Here,  too, 
he  composed  the  lines  Love  and  Madness,  a  monody  on  a 
Miss  Broderick  who  murdered  her  lover,  and  penned  some 
worthless  verses  on  the  ruined  abode  of  the  Clan  Campbell. 
He  met  the  original  of '  Norman  '  in  Glencoe,  and  heard  the 
story  of  Glenara  whilst  sojourning  at  Downie^.  Having 
completed  his  year's  engagement,  Campbell  returned  to  his 
father's  house  in  Glasgow  with  somewhat  gloomy  prospects 
and  in  rather  bad  health.  He  had  not  yet  fixed  on  a  pro- 
fession; several  were  tried  in  turn,  and  given  up — a  solicitor's 
office,  the  Church  (with  a  view  to  which  he  studied  Hebrew, 
and  wrote  a  hymn  on  The  Advent),  commerce  abroad, 
medicine  (he  even  attended  medical  lectures),  the  Bar. 
Finally,  with  the  idea  of  combining  the  last-named  pursuit 
with  literature,  the  young  poet,  who,  though  he  knew  it  not, 
*■  was  already  standing  on  the  threshold  of  fame,'  determined 
to  try  his  luck  in  the  Scottish  Metropolis,  and  set  out  for 
Edinburgh,  where  he  arrived  early  in  May,  1797,  bringing  in 
his  pocket  his  two  translations  from  .(Eschylus  and  Euripides 
and  some  lines  on  Hope.  Through  his  former  pupil  Lord 
Cunninghame,  Campbell  obtained  a  place  as  a  copying  law- 
clerk,  first  in  a  public  and  afterwards  in  the  private  office  of 
Mr.  Whytt.  A  Mr.  Hugh  Park  next  introduced  Campbell 
to  Dr.  Anderson,  the  editor  of  The  British  Poets,  who  had 
been  pleased  with  the  Elegy  written  in  Mull.     This  intro- 

'  This  story  was  also  the  subject  of  Joanna  Baillie's  The  Family 
Legend. 
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duction  proved  most  beneficial  to  the  youthful  poet.  Dr. 
Anderson  was  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  literary  opinion  at 
the  time,  and  he  at  once  introduced  his  handsome  protege  to 
the  Edinburgh  publisher  Mundell.  The  latter  offered  Camp- 
bell £10  for  an  abridgement  of  Bryan  Edwards'  West 
Indies^  which,  needless  to  add,  was  gladly  accepted,  and 
thus  the  poet  set  about  his  first  undertaking  for  the  public 
press. 

After  spending  some  two  months  in  Edinburgh,  he  paid  a  ' 
short  visit  to  Glasgow,  in  the  hope  (which  proved  vain) 
of  meeting  his  second  brother  from  Demerara.  He  spent 
some  time  at  Mr.  Stirling's  of  Courdale,  and  wrote  original 
lines  to  some  of  the  old  Scotch  airs  played  by  Miss  Stirling. 
Among  these  were  the  stanzas  on  The  Wounded  Huzzar 
(1797))  founded  on  an  incident  in  a  recent  battle  on  the 
Danube  ;  the  piece  immediately  became  popular,  and  was 
sung  in  the  streets  of  Glasgow  as  a  ballad.  To  this  period 
also  belong  his  Epistle  to  Three  Ladies  o?i  the  banks  of  the  Cart 
and  the  first  draft  of  his  Dirge  of  Wallace^  a  subject  which 
has  attracted  many  other  writers,  from  Blind  Harry  down 
to  Miss  Porter  and  Joanna  Baillie.  Although  it  was  after- 
wards almost  entirely  re-written,  the  author  did  not  include 
this  poem  in  the  collected  editions  of  his  works  ;  it  found  a 
place,  however,  in  the  foreign  editions  ^.  He  was  accused  of 
having  borrowed  portions  of  it  from  Wolfe's  Burial  of  Moore. 
At  this  time  Campbell,  who  was  always  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  periodical  literature,  was  very  full  of  the  idea  of 
starting  a  Magazine  along  with  Thomson,  Douglas,  and 
Watt ;  the  project,  like  many  others,  never  came  to  anything. 
Having  paid  farewell  visits  to  the  Glasgow  Professors, 
the  poet  returned  on  foot  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  soon 
became  acquainted  with  Francis  (afterwards  Lord)  Jeffrey, 
Lord  Brougham,  Dugald  Stewart,  Grahame,  author  of  The 
Sabbath,  and  other  men  of  note.  In  the  following  year 
his  parents  moved  to  Edinburgh.  Meanwhile  Campbell  had 
finished  the  abridgement  and  had  also  contributed  to  a 
geographical    work    then    in    the    press.     He    had    serious 

^  It  contains  one  fine  original  idea  about  the  sword  of  Wallace, 
'  that  was  fit  for  an  archangel  to  wield.' 
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thoughts  of  emigrating  to  his  brothers  in  Virginia,  but  through 
the  objections  urged  by  his  eldest  brother,  this  idea  was 
fortunately  abandoned.  I  say  'fortunately,'  because  he  re- 
mained at  home  instead,  to  polish  and  elaborate  his  Pleasures 
of  Hope.  Campbell  had  shown  his  lines  on  Hope  to  Ander- 
son ;  the  latter  highly  approved,  and  suggested  numerous 
alterations  and  additions.  Thus  encouraged,  the  poet  set  to 
work  in  earnest  to  prepare  his  poem  for  the  press.  In  his 
dusky  lodging  in  Rose  Street  he  amended,  pohshed,  pruned 
and  lopped  away  at  it.  Every  hne  was  rigorously  examined. 
Anderson  was  not  satisfied  with  the  opening  as  it  originally 
stood ;  it  was  altered  and  re-altered,  still  it  was  not  quite 
satisfactory.  At  length  after  a  sleepless  night  the  poet 
handed  his  adviser  the  opening  fourteen  lines  as  the  poem 
now  stands,  with  which  the  fastidious  critic  was  delighted. 

The  MS.  was  dispatched  to  the  printers.  It  consisted  of 
some  twenty  pages  containing  about  four  hundred  lines, 
scarcely  one  half  of  its  present  length.  Campbell  had  origin- 
ally intended  to  publish  it  by  subscription ;  he  subsequently 
changed  this  for  an  arrangement  with  Mundell  by  which  the 
author  received  two  hundred  copies  of  the  poem,  which,  at 
the  price  of  six  shillings,  was  equivalent  to  about  £^o.  The 
second  edition  was  carefully  revised,  and  several  new  passages 
were  introduced  into  it ;  for  this  and  every  subsequent  edition 
his  publisher  allowed  him  another  ^25,  and  in  1803  permitted 
him  to  issue  a  subscription  edition  in  quarto,  by  which  he 
realised  over  ;^6oo.  It  has  been  calculated  that  upon  the 
whole  Campbell  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  nearly  ^i  a  line  !  The 
volume,  which  included  several  minor  poems,  was  pubhshed 
on  the  27th  April,  1799,  in  i2mo.,  with  engravings  by  Grahame, 
and  a  dedication  (afterwards  withdrawn)  to  Anderson.  '  Sel- 
dom, indeed,  has  a  .first  poem  produced  so  great  and  so 
permanent  a  sensation,  and  constituted  so  large  a  portion  of 
its  writer's  sum  total  of  work  and  of  reputation '  (Rossetti). 
Its  success  was  immediate  and  immense ;  it  surprised  even 
the  author  himself.  He  burst  Hke  a  star  from  his  obscurity, 
and  became  the  Lion  of  the  modem  Athens;  he  was  intro- 
duced by  Scott  at  dinner  to  the  elite  of  the  Edinburgh  literati. 

The    poem,   which   went    through  four  editions    in    the 
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first  year,  was  quoted  with  applause  in  the  American 
House  of  Representatives  ;  Madame  de  Stael  was  so  capti- 
vated by  the  episode  of  Conrad  and  Ellenore,  that  she  wrote 
to  the  author  that  she  had  read  it  twenty  times  over  with 
undiminished  admiration.  Dr.  Gregory,  a  leading  literary 
man  of  the  time,  calling  at  the  publisher's  one  morning  took 
up  the  new  poem  which  had  just  arrived,  and  looked  care- 
lessly between  the  uncut  leaves  ;  his  attention  at  once  became 
riveted,  and  he  did  not  lay  down  the  volume  till  he  had 
finished  the  whole  of  the  first  part.  Eagerly  inquiring  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer,  he  at  once  called  upon 
him.  Ladies  were  successfully  courted  out  of  The  Pleasures 
of  Hope.  It  was  everywhere  quoted  and  praised.  '  Who 
shall  say  that  the  sentiment  of  hope,  the  dearest  to  the  heart 
of  man,  may  not  have  gained  one  avenue  the  more  from 
the  language  in  which  the  poet  has  invested  it?'  said  the 
Edinburgh  Review  ;  '  a  poem  of  brilliant  promise — bold  and 
animated  in  many  of  its  conceptions — luxuriant  in  its  imagery 
— rich  and  varied  in  its  versification,'  said  the  Quarterly. 
'  One  of  the  most  beautiful  didactic  poems  in  the  language,' 
said  Lord  Byron. 

To  us  now-a-days  all  \};\\'s>  furore  appears  quite  inexplicable. 
We  must  bear  in  mind  that  at  the  date  of  its  appearance 
Pope's  school  of  versification,  with  its  sententious  maxims 
expressed  in  conventional  phraseology,  still  reigned  supreme  ; 
The  Pleasures  of  Hope  was  in  fact  the  last  great  effort  of  that 
school.  Its  author  was  known  to  be  a  very  young  man  (he 
was  exactly  twenty-one  years  and  nine  months  of  age),  and 
his  verses  hit  the  public  taste  and  treated  of  the  burning 
questions  of  the  hour — the  French  Revolution,  the  Slave 
Trade,  Patriotism,  Poland.  The  title  was  suggested  by  that 
of  another  popular  poem  of  the  time  ;  while  in  Mull,  in  1795, 
Campbell  received  some  twelve  stanzas,  entitled  The  Plea- 
sures of  Solitude^  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Paul,  who  wrote 
thus  :  '  We  have  now  three  "  Pleasures  "  by  first-rate  men  of 
genius,  viz.  The  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  The  Pleasures  of 
Memory,  and  The  Pleasures  of  Solitude.  Let  us  cherish  The 
Pleasures  of  Hope  xhdX  we  may  soon  meet  in  Alma  Mater.' 
(He  might   have  added  The  Pleasures  of  Melaficholy  by 
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Thomas  Warton,  1745.)  To  this  passing  hint  we  may  trace 
the  first  germ  of  the  poem,  which  was  begun  soon  after.  No 
doubt  Campbell,  by  building  upon  Akenside's  and  Rogf^rs' 
foundation,  borrowed  considerable  advantage.  From  the 
former  he  derived  most  of  the  classical  flourishes  in  The 
Pleasures  of  Hope,  and  he  always  considered  Rogers'  poem 
as  superior  to  his  own.  The  moment,  also,  was  a  favourable 
one — there  were  few  living  rivals  in  the  field  :  Burns  had 
died  three  years  before ;  Cowper  and  Crabbe  had  ceased  to 
write;  Scott,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge  (the  Lyrical  Ballads 
had  just  appeared),  Southey,  Moore,  Byron,  were  yet  unknown 
to  fame.  Criticised  at  this  lapse  of  time,  we,  like  Wordsworth, 
find  it  '  strangely  overrated ' ;  it  appears  stiff  and  antiquated, 
too  much  laboured,  showing  signs  of  juvenility  in  its  author, 
deficient  in  plan,  abounding  in  feeble,  inane  commonplaces, 
with  little  or  nothing  of  the  true  spirit  of  poetry ;  but 
withal  often  graceful,  often  forcible  (as  in  the  famous  passage 
on  Poland),  containing  much  richly  musical  versification, 
and  many  fine  individual  lines  and  felicitous  expressions 
which  have  become  proverbial  \  On  the  whole  the  first  part 
is  superior  to  the  second. 

With  the  publication  of  The  Pleasures  of  Hope  the  first 
period  of  Campbell's  life  terminated.  He  at  once  began  to 
think  of  another  poem,  looking  out  for  a  suitable  subject. 
At  first  William  Tell  struck  his  fancy,  but  it  never  reached  a 
single  line.  Next  he  fixed  on  The  Queen  of  the  North,  by 
which  he  meant  Edina  or  Edinburgh.  He  diligently  set  to 
work  collecting  materials,  historical  and  descriptive ;  the  poem 
was  '  to  celebrate  the  glory  and  independence  of  Scotland,  as 
recorded  in  history  and  tradition  ;  to  display,  in  a  series  of 
martial  episodes,  the  characters  and  achievements  of  her 
great  men  ;  and  by  the  powerful  aid  of  painting,  re-kindle  in 
the  national  mind  her  ancient  spirit  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence.' {^  eat  tie,  i.  267,  8.)  Mr.  Williams,  the  eminent 
landscape  -painter,  was  to  furnish  the  illustrations,  some 
of  which  would  appear  to  have  been  actually  completed  ; 

^  Of  these  the  most  famous  line,  *  Like  angel  visits,  few  and  far 
between,'  is  not  strictly  original ;  the  same  idea  had  previously  been 
expressed  in  very  similar  language  by  Morris,  Blair,  and  Burns. 
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Richardson  was  to  provide  historical  notes  ;  Mundell  was  to 
publish  the  work  in  sumptuous  form.  In  the  end  the  entire 
project  came  to  nothing ;  only  detached  descriptive  fragments 
of  the  poem  were  ever  written,  and  the  work  was  never  pub- 
lished, although  it  would  appear  to  have  been  the  subject 
of  his  thoughts  for  months.  Having  dashed  off  the  short 
ballad  Gilderoy,  Campbell,  instead  of  taking  advantage  of 
his  first  success,  rather  foolishly  determined  to  make  a 
literary  pilgrimage  to  Germany.  He  was  attracted  by  the 
language  and  literature  of  that  country,  then  in  fashion,  and 
probably  desired  to  take  a  holiday  on  the  proceeds  of  his 
poem  which  had  sold  so  well. 

Accordingly,  furnished  with  an  introduction  to  Klopstock, 
the  Danish  delegate  at  Hamburg  ('  a  mild,  civil  old  man  ;  our 
only  intercourse  was  in  Latin '),  and  accompanied  by  his 
brother  Daniel,  who  sought  mercantile  employment  abroad, 
and  two  boys  travelling  to  Ratisbon,  the  poet  embarked 
at  Leith  on  the  ist  June,  1800.  His  reception  at  Hamburg 
was  flattering  ;  he  remained  eight  days,  and  was  struck  by 
the  number  of  Irish  exiles  whom  he  met  there,  more  espe- 
cially Anthony  M'Cann,  the  original  of  The  Exile  of  Erin  \ 
Thence  he  proceeded  via  Leipsic  to  the  Scottish  Benedictine 
convent  of  St.  James  at  Ratisbon,  to  whose  abbot  (Arbuth- 
not)  he  refers  in  The  Ritter  Ba?in.  Here  he  arrived  at  the 
end  of  July  or  beginning  of  August. 

Whilst  at  Ratisbon  he  had  plenty  of  opportunities  of  im- 
proving his  acquaintance  with  military  affairs,  and  in  his 
letters  he  frequently  mentions  '  Whiskered  Pandours  and 
fierce  Huzzars.'  He  actually  witnessed  a  skirmish  between 
the  Austrian  cavalry  under  Klenau  and  the  French  under 
Grenier.  He  refers  to  the  '  Marseillaise '  with  great  en- 
thusiasm. He  was  popularly  said  to  have  been  present  at 
the  battle  of  Hohenlinden,  but  this  is  an  error,  as  Campbell 
was  at  Altona  in  December,  when  the  battle  took  place. 
Thither  he  went  via  Leipsic  and  Hamburg  on  the  renewal 
of  hostilities  in  October.  During  this  visit  Campbell,  in  ad- 
dition to  The  Q.  of  the  N.  as  he  termed  it,  produced  several  of 

^  The  poet's  favourite  seal  was  a  shamrock,  with  the  motto  '  Erin- 
go-bragh.' 
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those  short  but  splendid  lyrics  which  have  become  household 
words,  and  by  which  he  is  now  chiefly  remembered.  These 
included  the  pathetic  Exile  of  Erin  (wrongly  ascribed  to 
a  Mr.  Reynolds  of  Monaghan  and  to  a  Mr.  M'Cracken), 
founded  on  an  old  Irish  song,  '  Oh,  Green  were  the  Fields 
where  my  Forefathers  Dwelt '  ;  an  Ode  to  Winter  \  and  the 
spirit-stirring  and  triumphant  Ye  Mariners  of  England^ 
originally  written  after  an  evening  party  in  Edinburgh,  and 
revised  on  the  prospect  of  a  war  with  Denmark,  and  founded 
on  his  favourite  tune  '  Ye  Gentlemen  of  England.'  The  first 
and  last  were  published  anonymously  under  the  signature 
'  Amator  Patriae  '  in  Perry's  Morning  Chronicle, 

Having  inscribed  a  parting  lay  to  the  beautiful  Jewess, 
fudith  of  Altona,  Campbell  made  a  rather  hasty  departure 
therefrom,  after  the  appearanee  of  the  English  fleet  on  the 
6th  of  March,  1801,  as  the  place  was  no  longer  a  safe  resi- 
dence for  an  Englishman,  and  though  chased  by  a  Danish 
privateer,  arrived  safely  in  Yarmouth  Roads  on  the  6th  of 
April,  1 801,  after  an  absence  abroad  of  a  little  more  than 
a  year.  Thence  he  at  once  proceeded  to  London,  where  he 
arrived  with  but  a  few  shillings  in  his  pocket.  He  next  paid 
a  visit  to  his  mother  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  arrested  on 
an  absurd  charge  of  high  treason.  Having  proved  it  to  be 
groundless  he  was  at  once  released. 

Campbell  found  his  mother  in  very  reduced  circumstances, 
and  rather  an  invalid  ;  his  sisters  had  been  obliged  to  give  up 
their  situations  as  governesses  owing  to  ill-health.  The  poet, 
who  was  throughout  life  extremely  generous  to  those  who 
had  any  claim  upon  him, — mother,  sisters,  wife — ,  settled  on 
his  mother  an  allowance  of  about  £70  a  year,  which  he  con- 
tinued till  her  death. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Campbell  was 
permitted  by  Mundell  to  publish  with  Bensley  his  own 
subscription  edition  of  The  Pleasures  of  Hope.  He  had  now 
quite  abandoned  The  Queen  of  the  North ;  had  attempted, 
not  very  successfully,  to  compose  a  Mock-heroic  Epic  in 
three  books  called  The  Mobiade,  something  in  the  style  of 
Boileau's  Lutrin,  on  some  bread-riots  in  Edinburgh ;  had 
resided  for  a  short  time  with  Lord  Minto,  at  his  house  in 
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Hanover  Square,  Piccadilly,  and  afterwards  at  Minto 
Scotland ;  had  compiled  as  taskwork  the  Annals  of  Great 
Britain  from  the  Accession  of  George  III  to  the  Peace  of 
Amiens,  in  three  volumes,  a  dry  but  useful  continuation 
of  Hume  and  Smollett,  for  which  he  got  ^loo  a  volume ; 
and,  lastly,  had  written  Hohenlinden,  the  best  extant  poem 
on  a  modern  battle, — said  to  have  been  rejected  by  the 
Editor  of  the  Greenock  Advertiser ; — and  Lochiel,  which  he 
describes  in  a  letter  to  Scott,  25th  June,  1802,  as  a  'furious 
war-prophecy,'  'a  mere  drum  and  trumpet  thing.'  These 
having  been  subjected  in  MS.  to  the  criticisms  of  literary 
friends,  were  included  in  the  subscription  edition.  Concerning 
Lochiel,  which  was  considerably  altered  in  the  subsequent 
editions,  and  has  the  true  Highland  spirit  in  it,  the  following 
anecdote  is  related  ; — 

'  Campbell  had  gone  early  to  bed,  and  still  meditating  on  the 
wizard's  "  warning,"  fell  fast  asleep.  During  the  night  he  suddenly 
awoke,  repeating — "  Events  to  come  cast  their  shadows  before." 
This  was  the  very  thought  for  which  he  had  been  hunting  during  the 
whole  week.  He  rang  the  bell  more  than  once  with  increased  force. 
At  last,  surprised  and  annoyed  by  so  unreasonable  a  peal,  the  servant 
appeared.  The  poet  was  sitting  with  one  foot  in  the  bed  and  the 
other  on  the  floor,  with  an  air  of  mixed  impatience  and  inspiration. 
"  Sir,  are  you  ill?  "  inquired  the  servant.  "  111 !  never  better  in  my 
life.  Leave  me  the  candle,  and  oblige  me  with  a  cup  of  tea  as  soon 
as  possible."  He  then  started  to  his  feet,  seized  hold  of  the  pen, 
and  wrote  down  the  "  happy  thought ; "  but  as  he  wrote,  changed 
the  words  "  events  to  come  "  into  coming  events,  as  it  now  stands  in 
the  text  ^.  Looking  to  his  watch,  he  observed  that  it  was  two 
o'clock — the  right  hour  for  a  poet's  dream ;  and  over  his  "  cup  of 
tea  "  he  completed  the  first  sketch  of  Lochiel.^     {Beattie,  1.  394,  5.) 

These  and  some  of  Campbell's  other  minor  lyrics  show 
traces  of  Scott's  influence.  Their  success  was  very  great. 
Telford  wrote,  '  Have  you  seen  Campbell's  Lochiel  1  I  expect 
nothing  short  of  a  Scotch  Milton,  a  Shakespeare,  or  some- 
thing more  than  either!     He  will  surpass  everything,  ancient 

*  Schiller,  in  his  Wallensteins  Tod,  has  expressed  the  same  idea  in 
similar  language. 
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or  modern — your  Pindars,  your  Drydens,  your  Grays.  There 
never  was  anything  Hke  him — he  is  the  very  spirit  of 
Parnassus.'  Scott,  who  is  said  to  have  learned  both  these 
pieces  by  heart  on  reading  them  twice  over,  just  as  Campbell 
says  he  could  repeat  Scott's  Cadzow  Castle  at  the  second 
reading,  repeated  HoheJtlinden  to  John  Leyden,  the  author 
of  Scenes  of  hifancy,  who  had  quarrelled  with  Campbell. 
*  Dash  it,  man,'  said  Leyden,  '  tell  the  fellow  that  I  hate  him. 
But  dash  it,  he  has  written  the  finest  verses  that  have  been 
published  these  fifty  years.'  Scott  faithfully  delivered  this 
message,  to  which  Campbell  replied,  '  Tell  Leyden  that  I 
detest  him  ;  but  I  know  the  value  of  his  critical  appro- 
bation.' 

In  one  of  his  letters  Campbell  calls  himself  '  Mr.  Lochiel.' 
He  was  much  gratified  by  learning  that  Hohenlinden  was 
recited  at  a  public  lecture  on  elocution  by  Mr.  Thewal,  at 
Liverpool. 

Latterly  Campbell  had  been  a  frequent  visitor  at  the 
house  of  his  maternal  cousin,  Mr.  Robert  Sinclair,  a  wealthy 
merchant,  residing  in  Park  Street,  Westminster.  He  had  a 
family  of  one  son  and  seven  daughters.  With  the  youngest  of 
the  latter,  Matilda  by  name,  the  young  poet  became  deeply 
enamoured,  and  accordingly,  rather  against  the  advice  of 
friends,  on  the  loth  of  October,  1803,  they  were  married. 

Campbell  himself  truly  described  his  bride  as  a  beautiful, 
lively  and  ladylike  woman,  and  the  Turkish  Ambassador  at 
Paris,  no  bad  judge,  declared  he  had  seen  nothing  so 
beautiful  in  Europe.  After  a  brief  sojourn  in  Pimlico,  the 
young  couple  settled  in  a  small  semi-detached  house  at 
Sydenham  Common,  where  the  poet  lived  for  seventeen 
years.  He  kept  a  horse  and  rode  in  to  London  every  day. 
He  was,  at  this  time,,  a  candidate  for  the  Regent's  chair  at 
the  Russian  University  of  Wilna;  but,  probably  owing  to 
his  lines  on  Poland,  did  not  obtain  that  appointment. 
Meanwhile,  following  Scott's  example,  he  became  an  ardent 
volunteer  in  the  North  British  Corps.  He  was  kept  busy 
by  the  publishers,  '  working  twelve  hours  and  composing 
nearly  a  sheet  a  day,'  at  the  Annals,  and  writing  various 
anonymous  articles  and  translating  foreign  matter  for  the 
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Star  newspaper  (for  which  he  received  ^200  a  year)  and 
the  Philosophical  Magazine.  He  also  revised  and  finished 
four  pieces  which  were  included  in  his  poems,  viz.,  Lord 
UllirCs  Daughter,  The  Soldier's  Dream.,  The  Turkish  Lady., 
and  the  mournfully  musical  Battle  of  the  Baltic.  The  last- 
named  is  quoted  in  full  in  a  letter  to  Scott,  dated  March  27th, 
1805.  As  there  given  it  is  more  than  double  its  present  length, 
numbering  twenty-seven  stanzas,  of  six  lines  each.  Campbell 
describes  it  as  '  an  attempt  to  write  an  English  ballad  on  the 
battle  of  Copenhagen,  as  much  as  possible  in  that  plain,  strong 
style  peculiar  to  our  old  ballads,  which  tells  us  the  when,  where, 
and  how  the  event  happened,  without  gaud  or  ornament,  but 
what  the  subject  essentially  and  easily  affords.'  The  idea 
had  originated  in  Campbell's  mind  at  the  sight  of  the 
Danish  batteries  near  Gluckstadt,  seen  by  him  when  leaving 
Altona  in  1801.  In  the  above-quoted  letter  to  Scott,  whose 
Lay  had  just  appeared,  Campbell  also  refers  to  a  project  for 
bringing  out  a  '  large,  complete,  respectable '  collection  of  the 
best  specimens  of  English  Poetry  in  about  fifteen  volumes. 
Scott,  who  had  already  a  similar  plan  on  foot,  warmly  took 
up  the  project,  and  negotiations  were  entered  into  with 
the  Edinburgh  and  London  publishers  to  bring  out  a  joint 
collection.  The  design  ultimately  fell  through,  owing  partly 
to  the  publishers  objecting  to  insert  certain  '  lives,'  and  partly 
to  the  sum  (^1000)  asked  by  the  two  poet-editors.  Chalmers 
undertook  the  work  for  ;i^300,  and  thirteen  years  afterwards 
Campbell  published  his  Specimens  of  English  Poetry  (seven 
volumes),  together  with  an  introductory' essay,  his  masterpiece 
in  prose,  in  which  he  shows  that  he  can  write  about,  as  well 
as  compose,  poetry.  He  also  projected  a  collection  of  Irish 
music  with  the  words  translated  from  the  Irish,  and  had 
an  aged  Irish  harper  frequently  at  his  house,  but  found 
he  was  forestalled  by  Moore.  Campbell,  who  was  on  the 
lookout  for  a  suitable  subject  for  a  long  poem,  was  now 
engaged  in  a  tolerably  severe  struggle  for  existence.  He 
suffered  much  from  sleeplessness,  "Sind  was  obliged  to  take 
laudanum  and  other  opiates. 

His  eldest  son,  christened  Thomas  Telford,  after  Telford 
the  engineer,  who  at  his  death  left  Campbell  a  handsome 
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legacy,  was  born  in  July,  1804  ;  his  second  boy,  Alison,  was 
born  a  year  later.  The  poet's  delight  in  his  children  knew 
no  bounds  ;  he  felt  for  them  '  the  tremulous  anxiety  we  feel 
for  a  candle  new  lighted,  which  we  dread  going  out.'  Alas  ! 
ere  long  both  did  go  out,  the  elder  ere  he  reached  maturity, 
in  helpless  imbecility,  which  necessitated  a  separation  (there 
was  hereditary  insanity  in  Mrs.  Campbell's  family) ;  the 
younger  in  death  (1809). 

He  was  also  threatened  with  a  lawsuit  by  his  publishers, 
with  whom  he  had  perpetual  bickerings  from  1802  to  1807, 
but  suddenly  all  the  dark  clouds  which  threatened  to  over- 
whelm him  were  dispelled  by  the  announcement,  'His  Majesty 
has  been  pleased  to  confer  a  pension  of  ;^ 200  a  year  upon  me. 
God  save  the  king!'  (Oct.  1805).  This  sum,  which  was  re- 
duced by  fees,  &c.  to  ^168,  but  was  afterwards  doubled,  was 
regularly  paid  the  poet  till  his  death,  a  period  of  thirty-eight 
years.  The  granting  of  this  pension,  which  relieved  the 
poet  from  the  pressure  of  want,  has  been  variously  attributed 
to  Lords  Minto  and  Holland,  to  Fox  and  to  Pitt.  To  Camp- 
bell's honour,  be  it  added,  he  divided  this  sum  with  his 
mother  during  her  life.  The  poet  was  kept  busy  at  a  variety 
of  miscellaneous  writing,  and  devised  a  number  of  literary 
projects,  most  of  which  were  never  carried  out.  Amongst 
these  was  a  new  critical  revision  of  Johnson's  Lives,  with  some 
additional  biographies  and  selections.  About  the  end  of  1806 
Campbell  appears  to  have  begun  the  first  faint  sketch  of  his 
next  poem  of  any  note,  viz.  Gertrude  of  Wyoming^  which, 
however,  did  not  appear  till  1809.  The  public  hope  concern- 
ing him  was  truly  long  deferred.  His  attention  appears  to 
have  been  drawn  to  American  Indians  as  early  as  April,  1805, 
for  in  two  letters  of  that  date  he  refers  to  a  Mohawk  chief 
who  was  in  London,  and  'who  entertains  the  ladies  with 
giving  war-whoops  in  drawing-rooms  and  chanting  Indian 
strains.'  Among  the  new  acquaintances  whom  he  made  at 
Sydenham  was  an  excise  officer,  Mr.  Wynell  Mayow  of 
Montagu  Street,  the  original  of  the  character  of  Old  Albert. 
On  the  occasion  of  this  gentleman's  death  Campbell  wrote 
a  letter,  dated  February  17,  1807,  to  Miss  Mayow,  in  which 
he  quotes  a  stanza  almost  identical  with  one  in  Gertrude 


as  a  description  of  her  deceased  father.  This  shows  that  at~ 
that  date  a  considerable  portion  of  the  poem  was  probably 
written.  In  June  he  speaks  of  hunting  for  books  of  reference, 
especially  Jefferson's  A^(9/^i' <?«  Virginia,  which,  he  says,  'flies 
from  me  like  the  waves  from  Tantalus.'  He  refers  to  the 
tragical  end  of  his  heroine  in  a  letter  of  October,  1807,  and  at 
the  Christmas  of  that  year  the  poem  was  so  far  advanced 
that  the  MS.  was  read  and  criticised  in  a  private  circle  of 
friends.  He  still  kept  it  on  the  anvil,  however,  for  more 
than  a  year.  In  August  1808  he  writes,  '  I  have  given  some 
touches  of  my  best  kind  to  the  second  part,'  and  expresses 
a  hope  that  it  shall  be  out  at  Christmas.  He  has  no  fears, 
and  is  sanguine  of  its  success.  It  was  further  delayed  by 
a  return  of  some  domestic  illness  ;  in  January,  1809,  he  says, 
*I  have  finished  the  stanzas  of  the  last  sheet  of  Gertrude 
according  to  their  7iew  alteration  ;  I  am  tired  with  the  poem 
myself;  but  what  is  that  to  the  tedium  which  others  will 
feel  ^. '  At  length  at  the  end  of  February,  1 809,  the  proof- 
sheets  were  forwarded  to  Mr.  Alison  and  some  other  judicious 
friends  in  Edinburgh^,  and  having  been  highly  approved,  were 
after  some  further  trifling  delay  at  the  book-binder's  (which 
caused  the  poet  great  impatience),  in  the  hands  of  the  public. 
The  handsome  and  very  dear  (25^-.)  quarto,  dedicated  to 
Lord  Holland,  and  published  by  Longman  and  Rees,  met 
with  a  very  cordial  welcome  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
Through  the  influence  of  the  poet's  brother  Archibald,  it  was 
edited  in  America  by  Washington  Irving,  in  18 10,  who  terms 
Campbell  '  a  poet  of  rare  and  exquisite  endowments.'  Irving 
subsequently  visited  Campbell  when  on  a  tour  in  England  in 
1 8 17,  and  was  introduced  by  him  to  Scott.  Gertrude  was 
heralded  by  a  laudatory  article  by  Jeffrey  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  which  appeared  the  day  the  poem  was  published. 
It  was  also  favourably  reviewed  by  Scott  in  the  Quarterly ; 
and  Campbell  is  said  to  have  made  ^1000  by  its  first 
pubHcation. 

The  volume  included  some  smaller  pieces,  Ye  Mariners  of 
England,,Glenara,  Bat  tie  of  the  Baltic,  Lochiel,  Hohenlinden, 


^  See  letter  from  Jeffrey,  March  ist,  1809. 
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and  Lord  Ullin's  Daughter.  To  these  were  added  in  the 
second  edition  (which  appeared  early  in  spring,  1810,  priced 
gj-.  in  i2mo.),  Lines  on  the  Grave  of  a  Suicide,  Ode  to 
Winter,  The  Soldier's  Dream,  The  Turkish  Lady,  Exile  of 
Erin,  Song,  Lines  to  Highland  Society,  Lines  on  a  Scene  in 
Argyllshire,  and  lastly  the  exquisite  and  romantic  O'Connor's 
Child.  This — the  most  plaintive,  affecting,  and  graceful  of 
all  Campbell's  minor  pieces — '  the  diamond  of  his  casket  of 
gems,' — was  written  in  autumn  and  December,  1809;  it  was 
suggested  by  seeing  in  his  own  garden  a  flower  called  Love- 
lies-bleeding. It  has  been  finely  said  of  this  highly  finished 
production,  that  it  displays  what  Schiller  calls  'the  fancifulness 
of  despair.'  The  wildness  of  the  fancies  through  the  whole 
p)oem — the  leading  thought  of  her  love's  death  everywhere 
re-appearing — and  linked  with  the  flower  that  first  grew  upon 
his  grave,  is  almost  more  beautifully  conceived  and  expressed 
than  anything  we  know  in  English  poetry.  This  second 
edition  was  sold  out  in  little  more  than  a  year,  and  was 
quickly  succeeded  by  several  others. 

Campbell  was  now  aged  thirty-two,  and  had  produced  in 
the  ten  years,  1 799-1 809,  two  long  poems  and  a  number  of 
short  pieces ;  on  these  his  fame  now  rests.  Eraser's  Magazine 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  was  a  pity  Campbell  did  not  die 
after  the  publication  of  Gertrude  and  his  national  odes  ;  '  we 
might  then  have  thought  what  he  might  have  done,  &c. ; '  and 
certainly  it  would  have  been  much  better  for  his  reputation 
had  he  never  again  put  pen  to  paper.  He  had  reached  his 
apex.  From  this  time  forward  his  '  hippocrene  is  somewhat 
drouthy '  (Byron,  Don  fuan).  With  the  exception  of  his 
weird  attempt  to  realise  the  loneliness  of  The  Last  Man  on 
earth,  and  a  very  few  odd  stanzas  on  leaving  Bavaria,  on  Kem- 
ble,  &;c.,  nothing  he  wrote  after  this  date  added  anything  to 
his  laurels,  but  rather  detracted  therefrom.  He  now  entered 
on  his  third  and  last  period— ^the  period  of  decline.  It  opened 
sadly  with  the  death  of  his  son  AHson  of  scarlet  fever  in  July, 
1 810.  The  father  felt  this  loss  deeply.  It  was  followed  by 
the  decease  of  his  mother  at  the  age  of  76. 

At  Easter,  1812,  Campbell  delivered  by  invitation,  five 
lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution,  for  which  he  received  one 
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hundred  guineas.  They  treated  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  Italian, 
French  and  EngHsh  poetry,  and  were  delivered  to  crowded 
and  appreciative  audiences. 

Early  in  May,  1820,  Campbell  projected  a  Continental  tour, 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  materials  for  his  Lectures  on 
Modern  Poetry.  Before  setting  out,  however,  he  entered  into 
an  arrangement  with  Colburn,  the  publisher,  whereby  he 
undertook  '  to  edit  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  for  the  term 
of  three  years,  commencing  from  January,  1821,  and  to  furnish 
twelve  articles,  six  in  prose  and  six  in  verse ;  the  prose  to 
contain  the  whole  value  and  substance  of  the  Lectures  on 
Poetry.'  For  this  Colburn  agreed  to  pay  Campbell  ;^5oo 
a  year,  and  to  provide  a  sub-editor,  Mr.  Redding.  Campbell 
then  embarked  for  Holland,  visited  Rotterdam,  Haarlem 
(where  he  heard  the  famous  organ),  Amsterdam,  The  Hague, 
and  Nimeguen.  He  next  went  via  Cologne  to  Bonn,  where 
he  was  introduced  to  several  of  the  professors  by  Schlegel. 

After  a  stay  of  a  couple  of  months  at  Vienna,  the  poet  re- 
turned via  Bavaria  to  Frankfort,  and  proceeded  to  England, 
arriving  safely  in  London,  notwithstanding  the  overturning 
of  the  Dover  coach,  on  the  19th  of  November,  1820.  He  now 
threw  himself  heartily  into  his  editorial  duties,  and  having 
secured  an  efficient  staff,  brought  out  a  strong  number  in 
February.  His  literary  duties  compelled  him  to  exchange 
his  house  at  Sydenham  for  private  lodgings  in  London. 

The  total  literary  productions  of  this  and  the  two  fol- 
lowing years  comprised  essays,  criticisms,  and  short  poems 
for  the  Magazine  ;  of  these  last  the  chief  were  The  Evening 
Star,  The  Spectre  Boat,  Men  of  England,  Reullura,  The 
Ritter  Bann,  A  Dreatn,  and  The  Last  Man,  a  fine  but 
unequal  poem  on  a  subject  which  would  have  suited  Dante 
well,  and  which  had  been  treated  both  in  prose  and  poetry  by 
earlier  writers.  Campbell  wrote  to  the  Edinburgh  Review 
contradicting  a  rumour  that  in  this  poem  he  had  copied. 
Byron's  Darkness. 

As  early  as  1820  Campbell  had  thought  of  a  new  poem  ;  he 
set  seriously  to  work  at  it  in  1823,  and  in  the  November  of  1824 
there  duly  appeared  Theodoric,  A  Domestic  Tale,  in  heroic 
rhyme.     Redding  revised  the  proof-sheets.    Campbell  himself 
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does  not  seem  to  have  been  ver^'-  sanguine  about  it :  he  says, '  I 
know  very  well  what  will  be  its  fate ;  there  will  be  an  outcry 
and  regret  that  there  is  nothing  grand  or  romantic  in  the 
poem,  and  that  it  is  too  humble  and  familiar.  But  I  am 
prepared  for  this  ;  and  I  also  know  that,  when  it  recovers 
from  the  first  buzz  of  such  criticism,  it  will  attain  a  steady 
popularity.'  Unfortunately  the  anticipation  was  not  realised, 
Campbell  had  produced  nothing  of  any  importance  since 
Gertrude  fifteen  years  back.  Public  expectation,  fairly  on 
tiptoe,  was  doomed  to  disappointment.  Accustomed  to  the 
charming  lays  of  Scott  and  Byron,  it  declared  that  it  was 
now  evident  that  Campbell's  mine  of  poetry  was  exhausted. 
The  new  poem  was  everywhere  condemned  as  '  an  unfortu- 
nate performance,'  '  an  unworthy  production,'  '  abounding  in 
trivial  expressions,'  '  possessing  a  childish  plot,'  '  tame  and 
improbable  at  once,'  '  a  prosaic  style,'  '  uninteresting  charac- 
ters,' '  vague  generalities,'  '  bad  prose  twisted  into  shambling 
metre,'  '  feeble,' '  slovenly,'  '  dull,'  '  heavy,'  &c.  In  Theodoric 
'  we  seek  in  vain  for  the  brilliancy  of  The  Pleasures  of  Hope 
or  the  sweetness  of  Gertrude  of  Wyoming ;  the  language  is 
prosaic  without  being  either  natural  or  clear,  abounding  in 
turns  of  diction  that  are  vulgar  without  being  simple — the 
rhymes  are  often  incorrect,  and  the  versification  at  once 
languid  and  inharmonious.'  Such  is  the  criticism  of  the 
Quarterly  Review,  Notwithstanding  this  consensus  of  con- 
demnation, however,  the  work  as  a  whole  displays  consider- 
able sweetness  and  refinement,  and  a  few  (very  few,  we  fear) 
passages  exhibit  a  certain  degree  of  elegance  and  pathos. 
There  are  several  individual  lines  of  great  beauty.  Craik 
has  praised  it  as  '  the  purest  of  all  Campbell's  poems.'  The 
fact  is  that  in  this  poem  Campbell  attempted  to  imitate 
the  natural  simplicity  and  homely  familiarity  of  the  style 
of  Crabbe  and  Wordsworth,  but  only  succeeded  in  becoming 
elaborately  feeble  and  tame.  About  this  time  Campbell's 
thoughts  were  much  occupied  with  the  projected  London 
University,  of  which  institution  he  may  be  rightly  regarded 
as  the  originator,  along  with  Brougham.  This  he  says  will 
be,  perhaps,  the  only  important  event  in  his  life's  little 
history'.     '  If  it  succeeds,'  says  he,  '  I  shall  ask  for  no  better 
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epitaph  on  my  grave,  than  to  have  been  one  of  its  successful 
instigators.'  For  the  purpose  of  studying  the  German  system 
of  education,  he  visited  Berlin  in  September,  1825,  passing 
through  Hamburg  on  his  way,  where  he  once  more  met  the 
*  Exile  of  Erin  '  in  prosperous  circumstances,  and  was  enter- 
tained at  a  pubhc  dinner  on  his  return  journey,  a  month  later. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  unanimously  elected  Lord  Rec- 
tor of  Glasgow  University.  This  event  was  deeply  gratifying 
to  the  poet;  he  at  once  announced  his  intention  to  deliver 
lectures  to  the  students  (they  were  afterwards  published 
in  The  New  Monthly)^  and  set  out  for  Glasgow  early  in 
April,  1827,  to  deliver  his  Inaugural  Address.  Allan  Cunning- 
ham has  preserved  the  following  characteristic  incident :  '  It 
was  deep  snow  when  Campbell  reached  the  College  green  ; 
the  students  were  drawn  up  in  parties,  pelting  one  another  ; 
the  poet  ran  into  the  ranks,  threw  several  snow-balls  with 
unerring  aim,  then  summoning  the  scholars  around  him 
in  the  Hall,  delivered  a  speech  replete  with  philosophy  and 
eloquence.  It  is  needless  to  say  how  this  was  welcomed.' 
He  was  feted  on  all  sides,  dined  with  the  Senatus  Aca- 
demicus  in  the  very  room  in  which  he  had  been  once  charged, 
when  a  student,  with  breaking  the  windows  of  the  College 
Church,  and  was  presented  by  the  students  with  a  handsome 
silver  punch-bowl,  of  which  he  was  very  proud.  His 
popularity  was  still  further  increased  by  his  offering  a  gold 
medal  for  the  best  composition  in  EngHsh  verse.  He  was 
unanimously  re-elected  the  next  year  and — an  honour 
almost  unexampled — yet  a  third  time,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  rival  candidate  was  no  less  a  personage  than  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and  that  a  third  election  was  declared  to 
be  illegal.  The  votes  were  equal,  but  the  '  Wizard  of  the 
North'  generously  declined  the  honour.  In  commemoration 
of  this  event,  the  students  founded  a  Campbell  Club,  out  of 
which  the  Literary  Union,  a  social  club  for  literary  men, 
subsequently  sprang.  Campbell  took  an  active  part  in  the 
duties  of  the  University,  and  would  appear  to  have  been  one 
of  the  best  of  Rectors. 

Meanwhile  the  poet  met  with  severe  domestic  afflictions. 
On  his  journey  from  Scotland  he  somehow  lost  a  large  sum 
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of  money;  his  health  was  far  from  good,  erysipelas  in 
his  arm  gave  him  great  pain,  his  sight  also  was  effected  ;  his 
eldest  sister,  Mary,  was  seriously  ill  with  palsy ;  greatest 
calamity  of  all,  his  faithful  and  clever  helpmate  died  in  May, 

1828.  From  this  blow  Campbell  never  quite  recovered. 
'  No  one  can  imagine  how  much  I  was  indebted  to  that 
woman  for  the  comforts  of  life,'  he  says.  By  her  death, 
he  was  left  alone  in  the  world ;  his  home  ceased  to  be  a 
home  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  and  he  relapsed  into 
habits  of  indulgence.  '  His  wife  was  dead,  his  son  was  mad, 
his  harp  was  unstrung.* 

Turning  to  literature,  we  find  him  at  this  period  engaged 
upon  a  Life  of  his  friend  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  He 
progressed  very  slowly,  notwithstanding  his  sending  round  a 
lithographed  notice  requesting  his  friends  not  to  disturb  him 
by  calling  on  or  writing  to  him.  Most  of  his  time  at  this 
period  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  Polish  Association,  who 
had  taken  their  chambers  in  Duke  Street,  in  the  very  house  in 
which  Milton  wrote  his  Defence  of  the  English  People^  and  in 
which  a  tablet  was  erected  to  Campbell's  memory.  '  Prince 
Czartoryski  and  Niemciewitz,  the  Polish  poet,  were  names 
everlastingly  on  his  lips.'  Meanwhile  he  was  busy  at  a 
Life  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  the  materials  for  which  were  bequeathed 
to  him  by  the  great  actress  herself.     We  first  hear  of  this  in 

1829,  but  owing  to  interruptions,  illness,  revision,  and  to  the 
demand  of  the  publisher  for  two  volumes,  the  work  did  not 
appear  till  June,  1834.  It  was  not  a  success  ;  the  Quarterly 
Review  condemned  it  as  '  an  abuse  of  biography,'  and  spoke 
of  the  author  as  '  the  worst  theatrical  historian  we  have  ever 
read.'  Dyce  was  said  to  have  helped  in  the  compilation,  but 
he  denied  anything  more  than  furnishing  some  notes. 

Campbell  now  visited  Paris  for  the  second  time,  and  was 
entertained  at  dinner  by  the  PoHsh  Literary  Society  of  Paris, 
July,  1834.  He  projected  a  work  on  classical  geography,  a 
subject  with  which  he  was  intimately  acquainted,  and  also 
began  to  look  out  for  a  subject  suitable  for  another  long 
poem.  With  this  object  he  thought  of  going  to  Italy,  but 
went  to  Algiers  and  Oran  instead.  On  his  return  he 
contributed   a   series  of  amusing  anecdotal  but   wholly  un- 
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important  Letters  from  the  South  to  the  New  Mo7ithly. 
They  are  full  of  lively  gossip  on  Algerine  manners  and 
persons,  and  were  subsequently  revised  and  republished 
in  two  volumes.  He  also  sold  his  name  as  editor  to  a 
Life  for  Moxon's  popular  edition  of  Shakespeare.  He  is  said 
to  have  subsequently  regretted  this  work.  He  next  set  to 
work  upon  a  Life  of  Petrarch^  an  engagement  which  he 
himself  says  was  '  neither  very  pleasant  nor  very  profitable.' 
It  was  published  in  1841,  and  was  another  flagrant  failure. 
Besides  a  few  inferior  and  now-forgotten  lyrics  and  transla- 
tions from  Petrarch,  Campbell  had  already  projected  his  last 
poem,  on  a  story  suggested  to  him  by  a  passage  in  the  history 
of  his  own  clan ;  by  Christmas  The  Pilgrim  of  Glencoe  was 
ready  for  the  press.  It  appeared  with  illustrations,  in 
February,  1842.  Notwithstanding  the  great  efforts  made  by 
the  publishers  and  its  political  passages,  this  poem  fell  dead- 
bom  from  the  press.  By  most  of  the  magazines  it  was 
ignored ;  by  the  rest  it  was  severely  reviewed,  and  the  public 
refused  to  read  and  judge  for  themselves  ;  nor  can  we  blame 
them.  The  tale  is  bald  and  uninteresting,  and  the  manner 
of  telling  it  unpoetical  in  the  extreme.  Written  forty-five 
years  after  The  Pleasures  of  Hope,  it  is  truly  an  autumn 
blossom,  and  a  very  dismal  one  too  ! 

The  poet's  means  were  now  much  reduced,  in  spite 
of  a  recent  legacy  of  ;!^2oo,  and  he  determined  to  settle 
abroad  at  some  cheap  watering-place.  With  this  object  in 
view,  he  journeyed  to  Dinant  and  to  Boulogne  in  July,  1842. 
In  the  following  year  he  took  up  his  abode  at  the  latter  place, 
and  there,  with  the  exception  of  a  couple  of  flying  visits  to 
London,  he  remained  till  death.  Early  in  March,  1844,  his 
case  became  quite  hopeless,  and  Dr.  Beattie  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hassells  left  London  for  Boulogne.  They  were  shortly 
afterwards  followed  by  Mr  Moxon,  the  publisher.  They 
found  the  poet  not  suffering  from  any  pain,  but  complaining 
of  '  weakness  and  a  morbid  sensation  of  chilliness.'  Oedema 
soon  made  its  appearance  in  his  right  ankle.  When  asked 
how  he  felt,  he  invariably  replied  *  Tolerably  well.'  On  the 
6th  of  June,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  Campbell  was 
conscious,  the  question  was   asked   near   his   bedside   and 
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within  his  hearing,  whether  Hohenlinden  was  not  written  by 
a  Mr,  Robinson.  '  No,'  said  the  poet,  cahnly  but  distinctly, 
'it  was  one  Tom  Campbell.'  At  length,  on  Saturday,  June 
15th,  1844,  at  a  quarter  past  four  o'clock,  Thomas  Campbell 
bade  farewell  for  ever  to  this  world;  his  niece,  Dr.  Allatt, 
and  Dr.  Beattie  standing  by  his  bedside.  He  died  in  sleep, 
without  a  struggle.  On  the  i8th,  the  anniversary  of  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo,  the  soldier's  widow — who  had  replaced  a 
Sister  of  Charity  as  his  nurse — encircled  his  head  with  a 
chaplet  of  laurel,  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  author  of  The  British 
Grenadiers.  In  his  hand  was  placed  a  bunch  of  those  wild- 
flowers  which  he  had  wished  to  grow  on  his  tomb.  The 
French  press  paid  noble  tributes  to  his  memory.  Had  he  lived 
another  month  he  would  have  completed  his  67th  year. 
The  remains  having  been  conveyed  to  England,  were  placed 
in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  on 
Wednesday,  the  3rd  of  July,  were,  in  accordance  with  the 
deceased's  own  wish,  deposited  in  their  last  resting-place 
in  Poets'  Comer,  near  the  monuments  of  Addison  and 
Sheridan,  and  opposite  that  of  Shakespeare.  The  service 
was  most  affectingly  read  by  his  brother-poet  Dean  Milman, 
in  presence  of  an  immense  assembly  that  included  almost  all 
the  great  and  noble  in  the  land.  At  the  words  'dust  to 
dust,'  Colonel,  Szyrma,  on  behalf  of  the  Poles,  sprinkled  on 
the  coffin  a  handful  of  earth,  brought  for  the  purpose  from 
the  grave  of  Kosiuscko  to  that  of 

'  This  poet  who  by  tongue  and  pen 
Laughed  at  the  little  hour  of  tyrant  laws, 
Who  pleaded  with  oppressed  and  noble  men, 
Great  Kosiuscko's  cause.' 

Byron  in  his  Journal  thus  describes  Campbell's  personal 
appearance  in  181 3:  'Campbell  looks  well,  seems  pleased, 
and  dressed  to  spicery.  A  blue  coat  becomes  him,  so  does 
his  new  wig.  He  really  looks  as  if  Apollo  has  sent  him 
a  birth-day  suit,  or  a  wedding  garment ;  and  was  witty  and 
lively.'  A  very  different  description  is  given  of  the  poet's 
appearance  in  September,  1843,  shortly  before  his  death  : 
'  He  was  dressed  in  a  light-blue  tail-coat,  with  gilt  buttons, 
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an  umbrella  tucked  under  his  arm  (it  was  in  Regent  Street), 
his  boots  and  trousers  all  dust  and  dirt,  a  perfect  picture  of 
mental  and  bodily  imbecility.  I  never  saw  a  look  in  the 
street  more  estranged  and  vacant ;  not  the  vacancy  of  the 
man  described  by  Dr.  Young,  "whose  thoughts  were  not  of 
this  world,"  but  the  listless  gaze  of  one  who  had  ceased  to 
think  at  all.'  Campbell  was  always  a  walker.  He  was  a 
bad  horseman.  He  was  like  Lamb  much  devoted  to  smoking, 
and  as  years  increased  too  much  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  table.  His  appearance  was  handsome  but  somewhat 
finical ;  a  small  chiselled  face,  thick  eyebrows,  and  very  thin 
lips.  He  had  a  good  deal  of  the  Celt  in  him,  and  spoke  with 
a  Scotch  accent.  His  taste  for  and  knowledge  of  military 
affairs  was  considerable ;  this  he  probably  imbibed  from 
his  early  residence  in  General  Napier's  household.  His 
extreme  fastidiousness  caused  him  to  write  very  slowly.  He 
never  could  master  the  mysteries  of  the  occult  art  of  punctua- 
tion, and  the  dread  of  a  misprint  would  keep  him  awake  all 
night.  When  composing  he  would  walk  up  and  down 
excitedly.  He  was  painfully  sensitive  to  adverse  criticism. 
His  fondness  for  children  was  proverbial.  Being  a  capital 
story-teller,  he  was  a  great  diner-out.  Leigh  Hunt  has 
described  him  as  '  a  French  Virgil.' 

II.     Campbell  as  an  Author. 

It  remains  to  assign  Campbell  his  proper  place  as  an  author. 
His  poetical  genius  dawned  early,  and  he  forms  no  exception 
to  the  rule  that  a  writer's  earliest  pro(^uctions  are  usually  his 
best.  When  Burns  died,  Scotland  was  left  without  a  poet 
worthy  of  the  name  ;  Campbell  filled  the  breach  till  a  greater 
(i.e.  Scott)  appeared.  In  his  own  day  Campbell  was  extremely 
popular  ;  io,oco  copies  of  his  poems  were  sold  in  a  single 
year,  and  for  years  he  regularly  made  ^500  annually  out  of 
them.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  he  is  still  said  to  be 
the  'King  of  School  Literature.'  'Few  names  among  our 
modem  poets — perhaps  with  the  exception  of  Scott — none 
have  been  so  widely  known  as  that  of  Thomas  Campbell,' 
says  a  leading  review  in  1849.     Few  men  who  have  written 
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so  little  of  any  value  have  attained  to  the  position  he  once 
held  ;  few  have  been  so  swiftly  displaced  therefrom.  During 
his  life  he  was  unduly  praised,  since  his  death  he  has  been 
unduly  neglected.  Campbell  was  not  of  that  class  of  authors 
whose  works  never  grow  old,  the  class  to  which  Chaucer, 
Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Pope,  Bums,  Byron,  Words- 
worth, Tennyson  belong.  He  belonged  rather  to  that  cate- 
gory whose  chief  aim  is  to  afford  a  faithful  picture  of  the 
manners  and  tendencies  of  their  own  day — those  who  follow 
the  public  taste  rather  than  lead  it.  Thus  his  first  poem  was 
in  the  reigning,  orthodox  style  of  Pope  ;  when  Gertrude  was 
published  the  reasoning  school  had  declined  in  favour  and  the 
rising  Lake  School  was  ridiculed  by  the  public.  Campbell 
produced  a  poem  free  alike  from  stiff,  cold  Popeism  and  from 
prosaic  Lakeism,  and  resembhng  Scott's  popular  lays.  Hence, 
in  a  great  measure,  his  success.  His  poetry  does  not  touch 
the  profound  depths  of  the  human  heart ;  it  affects  the  soft 
and  tender  sensibilities  and  emotions,  it  is  almost  effeminate. 
He  is  a  sweet  singer,  intelligible  to  all  alike,  not  a  great 
original  seer.  He  created  no  new  school ;  he  gave  no  tone 
to  the  literature  of  his  age.  The  inclination  for  poetical 
composition  only  came  upon  him  at  rare  intervals,  and  his 
good  pieces  were  dribbled  out  tardily,  'few  and  far  between.' 
This  unproductiveness  was  partly  the  result  of  indolence, 
partly  of  fastidiousness,  in  which  he  rivalled  Gray,  carrying 
it  to  a  vice.  This  excessive  poHshing  and  minute  revision — 
although  it  produced  some  felicitous  lines  and  terse  ex- 
pressions,— which  have  passed  into  proverbs  and  secured 
him,  along  with  Young,  '  the  immortality  of  quotation ' — had 
doubtless  a  chilling  efTect  upon  his  ardour  and  damped  his 
inspiration.  Moreover,  many  fine  passages  and  happy  ideas 
were  obliterated  in  these  endless  tinkerings,  by  which  the 
grammar  and  sense  were,  also,  often  impaired.  It  gave  too 
laboured  an  air  to  his  best  productions.  Most  of  all,  he  was 
afraid  of  hazarding  his  own  early  reputation.  He  was  too 
self-conscious  that  much  was  expected  from  him.  *  He  was 
his  own  rival.'     As  Scott  said  to  Washington  Irving : — 

'  What  a  pity  it  is  that  Campbell  does  not  give  full  sweep  to  his 
genius.     He  has  wings  that  would  bear  him  up  to  the  skies,  and  he 
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does,  now  and  then,  spread  them  grandly,  but  folds  them  up  again 
and  resumes  his  perch,  as  if  afraid  to  launch  away.  The  fact  is,  he 
is  a  bugbear  to  himself.  The  brightness  of  his  early  success  is  a 
detriment  to  all  his  future  efforts.  He  is  afraid  of  the  shadow  that 
his  own  fame  casts  before  him^ 

Irving  thinks  that  Scott  and  Byron  were  also  '  bugbears '  to 
Campbell.  Scott  himself  spoke  of  his  own  poems  as  '  mere 
cairngorms '  compared  with  Campbell's  '  real  diamonds  of  the 
first  water.'  Campbell,  strange  to  say,  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  aware  of  the  true  bent  of  his  talent,  viz.  lyrics.  It 
is  by  these  rather  than  by  his  longer  and  more  ambitious 
efforts— his  didactic  and  narrative  poems — that  he  is  now 
chiefly,  if  at  all,  remembered.  His  impetuous  war-lyrics  (a 
species  of  poetry  but  little  cultivated  in  English  poetry)  ran 
from  lip  to  lip  and  from  heart  to  heart  wherever  the  British 
tongue  was  spoken,  and  they  will  live  as  long  as  that  language 
itself.  They  alone  would  entitle  him  to  the  sacred  name  of 
poet,  though  a  minor  one.  They  are  classics.  In  his  martial 
and  patriotic  odes  we  have  Campbell  at  his  very  best ;  there 
he  soars  upwards  and  becomes  a  new  being ;  there  he  never 
fails  to  strike  a  chord  which  vibrates ;  there  he  has  few — I 
had  almost  forgotten  Wolfe  and  Scott  and  said  no — rivals. 
*  He  added  to  English  song  its  most  stirring  appeal  to  the 
national  spirit'  Some  of  his  minor  pieces  of  a  different 
kind — Field  Flowers^  St.  Leonards,  The  Last  Man,  Cora 
Linn — are  also  imperishable  gems.  The  majority,  however, 
of  his  later  pieces  are  playful,  elegant  trifles,  and  pretty 
songs  for  music. 

Campbell  is  skilful  in  the  collocation  of  words,  and  his 
versification  is  always  graceful  and  melodious.  He  is  one  of 
the  most  polished  of  all  our  lyric  poets,  and  is  often  very 
happy  in  his  choice  of  suitable  metre  and  form  in  which  to 
clothe  his  thoughts.  Many  of  his  lines  are  defective  and 
his  rhymes  faulty,  owing  to  his  bad  ear. 

Perhaps  the  most  marked  trait  in  Campbell's  character 
was  his  abhorence  of  despotism  of  all  kinds.  He  once 
wrote, '  Let  us  never  think  of  outliving  our  liberty.'  Freedom 
was  his  muse ;  in  writing  about  her  he  is  always  vigorous 
and  sincere,  whether  his  lines  be  addressed  to  Poles,  Greeks, 
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Spaniards  or  slaves.  When  treating  other  topics,  Campbell 
appears  to  regard  the  manner  rather  than  the  matter  ;  he  is 
more  busied  with  words  than  things,  with  the  ideal  rather 
than  the  real.  Many  of  his  passages — and  some  of  the  most 
famous  ones  too — are  quite  devoid  of  meaning,  'full  of  sound 
and  fury,  but  signifying  nothing.'  There  is  nothing  recondite 
in  his  ideas;  his  thoughts  are  obvious  and  conventional. 
Possessing  great  power  of  expression,  he  lacks  imagination 
and  invention,  he  lacks  minute  accurate  observation  and 
philosophic  insight.  His  range,  like  his  vocabulary,  was  ver}' 
limited.     Of  true  humour  he  possessed  none. 

'  Poetry  was  his  profession,  prose  his  amusement,'  and  his 
numerous  prose  productions  added  but  little  to  his  fame. 
Most  of  them  were  literary  task- work,  buried  in  the  pages  of 
forgotten  magazines.  His  critical  prose  is  his  best,  and 
often  shows  acuteness.  As  a  magazine  editor  he  frequently 
admitted  worthless  articles,  continually  lost  MSS.,  and 
became  a  reviewer  of  poems  when  he  should  have  added 
to  the  number  of  his  own.  Coleridge  greatly  undervalued 
Campbell  as  a  mere  versifier,  and  attacked  The  Pleasures  of 
Hope  in  his  lectures  in  1811.  Goethe  on  the  other  hand 
certainly  overpraised  him,  when  he  said  :  '  I  consider  Camp- 
bell as  more  classical  than  my  favourite  Byron,  and  far  above 
any  modern  English  poet  whose  works  have  fallen  in  my 
way.  .  .  In  Campbell's  poems  there  is  strength  combined  with 
great  natural  simplicity  of  style,  and  a  power  of  exciting  deep 
emotions,  independently  of  brilliant  epithets  or  meretricious 
ornaments.'  Byron  thus  ranks  his  poetical  contemporaries  : — 
Scott,  the  monarch  of  Parnassus  and  the  most  English  of 
Bards,  first ;  next,  Rogers ;  then  Moore  and  Campbell,  then 
Southey,  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge.  This  estimate  has 
been  exactly  reversed  by  posterity. 

There  is  something  cold,  passionless,  statue-like  about 
Campbell's  poems  ;  the  epithet  '  chaste  '  has  most  frequently 
been  applied  to  them,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  suitable. 
*  Chaste  '  in  every  sense.  Shortly  before  his  death  he  said, 
'  When  I  think  of  the  existence  which  shall  commence  when 
the  stone  is  laid  above  my  head,  how  can  literary  fame  ap- 
pear to  me,  to  anyone,  but  as  nothing  ?    I  believe  when  I  am 
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gone  justice  will  be  done  to  me  in  this  way,  that  I  was  a  pure 
writer.  It  is  an  inexpressible  comfort,  at  my  time  of  life,  to 
be  able  to  look  back  and  feel  that  I  have  not  written  one 
line  against  religion  or  virtue.'  A  proud  boast,  truly  !  but 
not  more  proud  than  true. 

'Long  shall  Columbia  weep  through  all  her  woods, 
The  voice  that  glorified  their  solitudes  ; 
Her  mighty  lakes,  her  rivers,  while  they  flow, 
Shall  tell  the  tale  of  Gertrude's  love  and  woe ; 
The  Baltic  wave  shall  answer  to  thy  name, 
In  echoes  blending  thine  with  Nelson's  fame ; 
And  England's  mariners  where'er  they  sail. 
Shall  give  thy  glory  to  the  ocean  gale.' 

III.     Introduction  to  Gertrude  of  Wyoming. 

This  was  the  first  poem  of  any  length  by  a  British  poet 
the  scene  of  which  was  laid  in  America,  and  in  it  Campbell  is 
the  first  European  author  to  introduce  his  reader  to  the 
romance  of  the  Virgin  forests  and  Red  Indian  warriors ; 
subjects  which  have  since  been  so  faithfully  portrayed  by 
Longfellow,  Bryant  and  Whittier  in  poetry  and  by  Fenimore 
Cooper  in  prose.  The  subject  of  the  poem  was  probably 
suggested  to  Campbell  by  a  passage  in  the  Annals,  on  which 
he  was  at  the  time  engaged.  The  passage  in  question  refers 
to  the  massacre  of  Wyoming,  and  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  it 
Brant  is  spoken  of  as  'a  monster.'  As  Campbell  was  at 
this  period  looking  out  for  a  German  poem  to  translate,  there 
may  be  some  truth  in  Beattie's  suggestion  that  the  first 
idea  of  Gertrude  may  have  presented  itself  to  Campbell  after 
a  perusal  of  the  German  story,  Barneck  and  Saldorf,  by 
August  Lafontaine  ;  Berlin,  1804.  Some  passages  descriptive 
of  Indian  scenery  and  manners,  and  contrasting  savage  and 
social  life,  also  bear  a  very  considerable  likeness  to  portions 
of  Chateaubriand's  Atala.  It  may  be  added  that  these 
include  some  of  the  finest  and  most  flowing  passages  in  the 
poem\     It  was  very  natural,  though  somewhat  perilous,  that 

^  We  have  noticed  the  following  resemblances  between  Atala  and 
portions  of  Gertrude  : — Both  authors  mention  by  name  the  following 
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he  should  lay  the  scene  in  that  district  of  the  New  World 
where  his  parents  had  lived  for  many  years,  where  his  uncle 
spent  his  life,  where  his  cousin  was  in  a  high  legal  position, 
where  his  brothers  were  at  that  moment  residing,  and  where 
he  hoped,  at  no  distant  date,  to  join  them.  He  once  said,  'If 
I  were  not  a  Scotchman,  I  should  like  to  be  an  American.' 
No  doubt  the  scenery  of  Pennsylvania,  though  he  had  never 
beheld  it,  had  been  frequently  described  to  him.  He  himself 
tells  us  that  he  read  every  description  of  the  Valley  of 
Wyoming  he  could  lay  his  hands  upon,  and  interviewed 
several  travellers  who  had  been  there ;  hence  his  descriptive 
pictures  are  said  to  be  wonderfully  accurate,  and  an  American 
who  met  Campbell  in  1840  told  him  that  they  were  as  true  to 
nature  as  if  written  on  the  spot.  The  poet  was  much  affected 
on  hearing  that  his  poem  was  read  amidst  the  very  scenery  it 
portrayed,  and  on  parting  gave  the  narrator  a  copy  of  his 
poems,  saying,  '  If  with  your  Gertrude  you  ever  go  again  to 
the  Valley  of  Wyoming,  it  may  be  a  pleasure  to  her  to  hear 
you  say,  "  Campbell  gave  me  this."  ' 

Notwithstanding  this  accuracy  as  a  whole,  the  poet  has 
committed  some  minor  errors  in  natural  history ;  he  is  said 
to  have  conferred  on  Pennsylvania  the  aloe  and  the  palm,  the 
flamingo  and  the  panther^;  just  as  in  The  Pleasures  of  Hope 

animals:  Flamingoes  (' des  flammants  roses'),  crocodiles,  buffaloes 
('buffles'),  bisons,  mocking-birds  ('oiseaux-moqueurs'),  red-birds 
('cardinaux'),  beavers  ('castor').  Allusions  to  flowers  and  plants 
found  in  both  :  *  Le  magnolia  eleve  son  cone  immobile,'  '  hills  with 
high  magnolia  overgrown'  (II.  v.);  sagamite,  balsam  ('baume'),  lotus. 
Various  other  similarities  are  :  Counting  time  by  moons,  savannas 
('  savanes  '),  Manitous,  Areouski  ('Le  poteau  de  Areskoui  dieu  de  la 
guerre'),  the  tree-rocked  cradle,  Calumet  of  peace  (' C.  de  paix'), 
the  God  of  the  Christians,  pirogues,  tomahawk  (explained  as 
'Lahache'),  mocassins  (explained  as  '  chaussure  indienne'),  Ohio, 
prairie  fires,  the  grot,  the  description  of  Albert's  appearance,  burning 
pine  ('flambeau  de  pin,'  see  also  III.  xxi.  1.  3),  the  cry  of  the  stork. 
The  hero  of  Chateaubriand's  tale  is  '  Chactas,  son  of  Outalissi,  the 
Natchez.'     The  Iroquois  are  there  called  the  Agannonsioni. 

^  In  a  similar  manner  Goldsmith  speaks  of  nightingales  in  Ireland 
and  tigers  in  North  America,  Shakespeare  of  lions  in  the  forest  of 
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he  placed  the  tiger  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Erie.  With  regard 
to  this  last,  Redding  says  that  he  suggested  to  Campbell  to 
alter  the  mistake,  but  the  poet  declined  to  do  so,  on  the 
ground  that  the  error  'had  gone  through  so  many  editions  ! ' 
This  was  very  characteristic  of  Campbell :  he  benefited  little 
by  public  criticism,  as  he  had  a  great  dislike  to  altering 
a  word  after  his  poems  were  printed,  although  he  never  ceaaed 
doing  so  before  they  went  to  press.  In  fact,  he  laboured  over 
some  parts  till  he  rendered  his  meaning  positively  obscure, 
and  gave  an  effect  of  study  rather  than  of  inspiration  to  the 
whole  poem. 

All  the  characters,  save  the  Indian,  are  somewhat  faintly 
drawn  ;  they  show  no  great  skill  and  are  rather  insipid. 
Several  are  said  to  be  sketches  from  real  life :  thus  Albert, 
compared  by  Gilfillan  to  a  volcano  burnt  out,  is  Mr  Mayow ; 
and  in  one  of  his  letters  Campbell  implies  that  by  Gertrude 
he  intended  Miss  Mayow,  but  this  is  probably  playfully  said. 
The  passage  is  as  follows  : — 

*  I  have  had  a  lady  of  great  perfection  in  mind,  manners  and 
physiognomy,  for  many  months  sentenced  to  a  tragical  end  in  my 
next  poem.  She  may  claim  whatever  resemblance  she  pleases  to 
real  life,  but  the  law  must  take  its  course,  and  the  best  is,  that  while 
the  copy  perishes,  the  original  still  lives  to  furnish  new  pictures  of 
perfection,  and  new  sources  of  tragical  interest  in  another  por- 
traiture under  a  different  name'  (Letter  of  Oct.  3,  1807). 

Gertrude  herself  is  a  pretty  portrait  of  childhood  and  youth ; 
but,  with  her  copy  of  Shakespeare,  she  has  rather  too  'towny' 
an  air.  Captivating  as  she  is,  as  has  been  well  remarked, 
she  cannot  for  a  moment  compare  with  Wordsworth's  Ruth, 
the  true  infant  of  the  woods  and  child  of  nature.  But  then 
Wordsworth  lived  in  the  country,  Campbell  in  the  town. 
Her  lover  has  too  much  the  air  of  a  fop  who  has  made  the 

Arden,  and  Byron  of  jackals  in  Greece  {Siege  of  Corinth).  Perhaps 
Campbell  fell  into  some  of  these  errors  by  following  Chateaubriand — 
whose  Atala  is  laid  in  Florida — too  closely.  The  jaguar  is  rarely  seen 
even  in  the  Southern  States ;  the  puma  or  {cougar)  is  only  known 
south  of  Mexico  or  scarcely  north  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 
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Grand  Tour.  Of  Brant,  Campbell  makes  nothing.  Brant 
was  a  famous  partisan  of  the  Mohawk  nation  during  the 
war  of  the  American  Revolution.  It  now  appears  that  most 
of  the  stories  told  of  his  cruelties  are  purely  fictitious,  and  that 
he  took  no  part  whatever  in  the  destruction  of  Wyoming  as 
narrated  in  the  poem,  but  on  the  contrary  did  all  he  could  to 
mitigate  the  horrors  of  war.  Neither  was  he  of  mixed  blood. 
He  had  translated  one  of  the  Gospels  into  Mohawk. 
Campbell,  some  fourteen  years  after  the  publication  of  the 
poem,  was  furnished  by  Brant's  son, — a  lieutenant  in  the 
British  service,  whom  he  met  in  England, — with  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  falsity  of  the  statements  made  concerning  his 
father.  The  poet  thereupon  published  an  apologetic  letter  in 
the  New  Monthly  Magazine^  which  we  give  in  full  (Ap- 
pendix D).  Unfortunately  Brant's  name  was  suffered  to 
remain  in  the  poem  ;  perhaps  owing  to  the  exigencies  of 
rhyme — by  no  means  a  sufficient  reason. 

Outalissi  is  probably  taken  from  Logan,  a  Mingo  chief  (see 
Campbell's  note,  III.  xvii.  infra).  The  picture  of  the  Oneida 
stands  out  boldly,  appears  to  be  admirably  drawn,  es- 
pecially in  Part  I,  Stanzas  xxiii-iv,  and  is  well  sustained 
throughout.  I  say  'appears,'  as  one  does  not  come  sufficiently 
frequently  into  personal  contact  with  Indian  chiefs  to  detect 
any  errors  in  the  portrait.  He  is  a  personification  of  Indian 
manners  as  a  whole  rather  than  an  individual  character. 
As  he  has  but  little  necessary  connection  with  the  plot  of 
the  poem,  his  chief  function  is  to  give  it  a  local  colour. 

Hazlitt  remarks  that  the  savage  never  appears  but  upon 
great  occasions,  and  then  his  punctuality  is  preternatural 
and  alarming.  He  is  the  most  wonderful  instance  on  record 
of  poetical  reliability.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  the  work 
assumes  a  higher  level  whenever  the  Indian  is  present  on  the 
scene.  His  *  tearlessness '  is  perhaps  rather  too  much  dwelt 
on.  His  wild  and  strikingly  characteristic  death-song,  with 
which  the  whole  concludes,  is  the  finest  and  most  frequently 
quoted  passage  in  the  work ;  it  is  in  fact  one  of  the  best 
things  Campbell  ever  penned.  It  is  the  only  lyric  portion  of 
the  poem,  a  style  in  which  all  his  best  work  was  done,  and  the 
change  from  the  heroic  stanza  is  introduced  with  admirable 
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effect.  The  remainder  is  in  the  melodious  but  complex 
Spenserian  stanza.  This,  the  most  rich  and  sonorous  stanza 
in  our  language,  is  also  the  most  compact  and  perfect.  In- 
vented by  Spenser,  a  great  master  of  metre  and  form,  it  has 
ever  since  borne  his  name.  Formed  by  adding  a  line  to  the 
eight-line  chant-royal  of  the  French  poets  (used  by  Chaucer 
in  his  Monk's  Tale  and  by  Dunbar),  it  consists  in  a  ballet 
stave  of  two  quatrains  of  ten-syllable  lines  with  alternate 
rhymes,  the  second  rhyme  of  the  first  quatrain  agreeing  with 
the  first  rhyme  of  the  second  quatrain,  closed  by  the  noble 
Alexandrine  line  of  twelve  syllables  ;  in  which,  says  Lowell, 
the  melody  of  one  stanza  seems  for  ever  longing  and  feeling 
forward  after  that  which  is  to  follow.  This  most  beautiful  of 
English  combinations  has  been  employed  by  some  of  our 
greatest  poets  in  their  noblest  poems,  notably  by  Byron  in 
Childe  Harold^  by  Keats  in  The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes ^  by  Beattie 
in  The  Minstrel,  by  Shenstone  in  The  Schoolmistress,  and  by 
Thomson  in  The  Castle  of  Indolence,  one  of  Campbell's  early 
favourites,  and  his  model  in  the  present  poem\  Variations 
of  the  stanza  have  been  used  by  Phineas  and  Giles  Fletcher 
('the  Spenser  of  his  age'),  by  Milton,  Prior,  Churchyard,  and 
many  others.  The  accusation  of  cloying  sweetness  and 
monotony  has  been  brought  against  this  metre,  and  as 
against  imitators  the  accusation  has  very  considerable 
weight ;  but  in  Spenser's  hands,  as  Dean  Church  finely  says,  it 
is  'the  grand  monotony  of  the  sea- shore,  where  billow  follows 
billow,  each  swelling  diversely  and  broken  into  different 
curves  and  waves  upon  its  mounting  surface,  till  at  last  it 
falls  over,  and  spreads  and  rushes  up  in  a  broken  long  line 
of  foam  upon  the  beach.' 

In  the  management  of  this  difficult  metre  Campbell  has 
been  only  tolerably  successful.  Its  exigencies  lead  him 
into  inverted  constructions  and  uncouth  phraseology.  He 
evidently  was  more  at  home  in  the  heroic  couplet  of  The 
Pleasures  of  Hope.  Most  of  his  stanzas  are  laboured, 
several  lines  are  defective,  and  there  are  many  bad  rhymes  : 

^  The  reader  will  notice  that  this  poem  is  frequently  referred  to  in 
the  notes. 
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most  of  these  are  pointed  out  in  the  notes  to  this  edition.  He 
does  not  always  sufficiently  strengthen  the  closing  Alexandrine 
line. 

As  regards  the  style  and  language,  the  poem,  though 
abounding  in  elevated  diction  and  brilliant  metaphors,  also 
contains  many  stiff  and  awkward  expressions.  In  many 
places  the  meaning  is  rendered  obscure,  not  from  any 
difficulty  in  the  thought,  but  from  the  strained  inversion  of 
words.  In  his  altering  and  re-altering  to  produce  perfection, 
he  has  beaten  the  metal  till  it  has  lost  not  only  its  ductility 
but  its  lustre.  Many  defects  of  this  description  (especially 
in  the  earlier  stanzas)  which  existed  in  the  first  edition  were 
subsequently  removed,  but  nevertheless  many  more  remain. 
Campbell  appears  to  have  possessed  a  very  limited  vocabu- 
lary ;  we  find  the  same  words  (e.  g.  trumpet,  drum,  gloom, 
bloom,  bowers,  meteor,  sire,  mansion,  yore,  &c.)  frequently 
repeated  in  his  poems,  often  on  the  same  pages  and  within  a 
few  lines.  He  often  repeats  his  rhymes.  The  poem  contains 
a  few  Scotticisms  :  these  being  pointed  out  to  Campbell  he 
replied,  *  I  am  vulgar  enough  to  like  and  prefer  some  of  the 
words  as  possessing  a  picturesque — possibly,  however,  they 
may  have  a  pillorific — effect  in  my  poem.' 

Out  of  the  general  desolation  of  the  colonists,  Campbell 
has  selected  a  single  group  as  his  subject.  The  plot  of  the 
poem  displays  no  great  ingenuity  ;  it  is  simple  and  pathetic, 
and  is  fitted  to  receive  poetical  treatment.  It  is,  however, 
somewhat  meagre  and  commonplace,  and  the  author  has 
given  too  free  a  vent  to  his  pronounced  political  opinions. 
But  its  main  defect  is  its  obscurity  and  abruptness  in  parts  ; 
there  are  great  blanks  left  in  the  story  which  the  reader 
must  (if  he  can)  fill  in  out  of  his  own  imagination.  In  this 
respect  Campbell  shows  how  unskilful  he  is  in  the  manage- 
ment of  poetic  narrative.  No  doubt  he  adopted  it  as  being 
popular  at  the  moment.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  been 
aware  of  his  deficiency.  '  I  was  always  a  dead  bad  hand  at 
teUing  a  story,'  he  says  to  Scott  in  a  letter  in  1805.  The 
poem  is  a  collection  of  fine  detached  passages,  slowly 
elaborated,  not  spontaneously  produced,  and  very  loosely 
put  together,  rather  than  a  well-compacted  tale  in  verse. 
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The   Quarterly  Reviewer   thus  points  out  what  are  a 
viously  the  chief  defects  in  the  poem  : — 

*  We  totally  lose  sight  of  the  orphan,  Waldegrave,  whose  arrival 
makes  the  only  incident  in  the  first  canto,  and  of  whose  departure 
from  Wyoming  we  have  not  been  apprised.  Neither  are  we  in  the 
least  prepared  to  anticipate  such  an  event,  excepting  by  a  line  in 
which  Julia  expresses  a  hope  that  her  orphan  would  be  conveyed  to 
"  England's  shore,"  an  innuendo  which  really  escaped  us  in  the  first, 
and  even  in  the  second,  perusal  of  the  poem,  and  which,  at  any  rate, 
by  no  means  implies  that  her  wish  was  actually  fulfilled.  The 
unaccountable  disappearance  of  this  character,  to  whom  we  had 
naturally  assigned  an  important  part  in  the  narrative,  is  not  less 
extraordinary  than  that  Gertrude,  in  extending  her  kind  wishes  and 
affectionate  thoughts  toward  friends  in  Britain  whom  she  never  knew, 
and  only  loved  because  they  might  possess 

"  Her  mother's  looks — perhaps  her  likeness  strong," 


omits  all  mention  or  recollection  of  the  interesting  little  orphan,  of 
whom  every  reader  has  destined  her  the  bride  from  the  first  moment 
of  his  introduction.  Of  him,  however,  nothing  is  said,  and  we  are 
left  to  conjecture  whether  he  has  gone  to  Britain  and  been  forgotten  by 
his  youthful  playfellow,  or  whether  he  remains  an  unnoticed  and 
undistinguished  inmate  of  her  father's  mansion.'  In  the  grotto 
Gertrude  '  is  surprised  by  the  arrival  of  a  youth  in  a  Spanish  garb, 
leading  in  his  hand  his  steed,  who  is  abruptly  announced  as 

"  The  stranger  guest  of  many  a  distant  land." 

We  were  at  least  as  much  startled  as  Gertrude  by  this  unexpected 
intruder,  and  we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  the  suspense  in 
which  we  were  kept  for  a  few  stanzas  is  rather  puzzling  than 
pleasing.  W^e  became  sensible  that  we  had  somehow  lost  the 
thread  of  the  story,  and  while  hurriedly  endeavouring  to  recover  it, 
became  necessarily  insensible  to  the  beauties  of  the  poetry.  .  .  .  The 
quick  eye  of  Gertrude  discovers  the  mysterious  stranger  to  be 
"  Waldegrave's  self  of  Waldegrave  come  to  tell,"  and  all  is 
rapturous  recognition.  And  here,  amidst  many  beauties,  we  are 
again  pressed  by  the  leading  error  of  the  narrative,  for  this  same 
Waldegrave — who,  for  no  purpose  that  we  can  learn,  has  been 
wandering  over  half  the  world — of  whom  the  reader  knows  so  little, 
who  appears  to  have  been  entirely  forgotten  during  the  space  of  one 
third  of  the  poem,  and  whom  even  Gertrude  did  not  think  worthy  of 
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commemoration  in  orisons  which  called  for  blessings  on  friends  she 
had  never  known — this  same  Waldegrave,  of  whose  infantine  affec- 
tion for  Gertrude  we  nowhere  receive  the  slightest  hint,  with  even 
more  than  the  composure  of  a  fine  gentleman  returned  from  the 
Grand  Tour,  coolly  assures  her  and  Albert  at  their  first  interview  that 
she  "shall  be  his  own  with  all  her  truth  and  charms."  This 
extraordinary  and  unceremonious  appropriation  is  submitted  to  by 
Gertrude  and  her  father  with  the  most  unresisting  and  astonishing 
complacency.  It  is  in  vain  to  bid  us  to  suppose  that  a  tender  and 
interesting  attachment  had  united  this  youthful  couple  during 
Waldegrave's  residence  at  Wyoming.  This  is  like  the  reference  of 
Bayes  to  a  conversation  held  by  his  personages  behind  the  scenes  ;  it 
is  requiring  the  reader  to  guess  what  the  author  has  not  told  him, 
and  consequently  what  he  is  not  obliged  to  know.  This  inherent 
defect  in  the  narrative  might  have  been  supplied  at  the  expense  of  two 
or  three  stanzas  descriptive  of  the  growing  attachment  between  the 
children,  and  apprizing  us  of  Waldegrave's  departure  for  England. 
The  omission  is  the  more  provoking  as  we  are  satisfied  of  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's powers  to  trace  the  progress  of  their  infant  love,  and  the 
train  of  little  incidents  and  employments  which  gave  it  opportunity 
to  grow  with  their  growth  and  strengthen  with  their  strength ;  in 
short,  to  rival  the  exquisite  picture  of  juvenile  affection  presented  in 
Thalaba.  .  .  .  We  are,  however,  again  compelled  to  own  some 
disappointment  arising  from  the  indistinctiveness  of  the  narrative. 
The  provincialists  appear  prepared  to  fight  in  defence  of  the 
Pennsylvanian  Arcadia.  Outalissi  chants  his  battle-song,  and  Albert 
invokes,  amid  the  blaze  of  neighbouring  villages,  the  protection  of 
the  God  of  Hosts  on  the  defenders  of  their  native  coxmtry.  Walde- 
grave too  assumes  the  sword  and  plume ;  yet,  without  any  reason 
assigned,  these  preparations  for  battle  terminate  in  a  retreat  to  a 
neighbouring  fort,  and  we  are  left  to  conjecture  the  motive  for 
flight  in  a  band  so  energetic  and  so  amply  provided.  The  destruc- 
tion too  of  Wyoming  might  have  claimed  a  more  lengthened  detail 
than  is  afforded  by  the  lines  1-4  of  Stanza  xx  ;  the  main  interest  in 
the  fate  of  Albert  and  his  family  would  have  been  increased  rather 
than  diminished  by  a  glance  at  those  numerous  groups  who  must 
necessarily  have  accompanied  the  flight,  or  remained  to  perish 
with  their  dwellings.  But  of  these  we  learn  no  more  than  if 
Waldegrave  and  Gertrude  had,  like  our  first  parents,  been  the 
sole  inhabitants  of  this  terrestrial  paradise.  .  .  .We  return  from 
this  digressive  apology  to  the  merits  and  defects  of  Gertrude  of 
D  2 
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Wyoming^  which  have  this  marked  singularity,  that  the  latter  intrude 
upon  us  at  the  very  first  reading,  whereas,  after  repeated  perusals,  we 
perceive  beauties  which  had  previously  escaped  our  notice.  We 
have,  indeed,  rather  paradoxically  been  induced  to  ascribe  the  most 
obvious  faults  to  the  same  cause  which  has  undoubtedly  produced 
many  of  the  excellences  of  the  poem — to  the  anxious  and  assiduous 
attention  which  the  author  has  evidently  bestowed  upon  it  before 
publication.  .  . .  We  have  hitherto  only  considered  the  labour  be- 
stowed upon  Gertrude  of  Wyoming  as  an  impediment  to  the  flow  of 
popularity  which  has  in  the  present  day  attended  poems  of  a  ruder 
structure.  But  the  public  taste,  although  guided  in  some  degree  by 
caprice,  is  also  to  a  certain  extent  correctly  grounded  upon  critical 
doctrine ;  and  the  truth  is,  that  an  author  cannot  work  upon  a 
beautiful  poem  beyond  a  certain  point  without  doing  it  real  and 
irreparable  injury  in  more  respects  than  one.  It  is  in  the  first  place 
impossible  to  make  numerous  and  minute  alterations,  to  alter  the 
position  of  stanzas,  to  countermarch  and  invest  the  component  parts 
of  sentences,  without  leaving  marks  of  their  original  array. .  .  .  There 
are  in  Gertrude  passages  of  a  construction  so  studiously  involved,  that 
nothing  but  the  deepest  consideration  could  have  enabled  the  author 
to  knit  the  Gordian  knot  by  which  his  meaning  is  fettered,  and  which 
unfortunately  requires  similar  exertion  of  intellect  ere  it  can  be 
disentangled.' 

To  these  defects  might  be  added  some  others,  e.g.  that  the 
precise  manner  of  the  heroine's  death  is  obscurely  left  to  con- 
jecture ;  that  her  dying  speech,  beautiful  though  it  be,  is  much 
too  long ;  that  we  are  not  told  what  the  war  '  was  all  about,' 
or  who  were  the  contending  parties ;  the  early  age  at  which 
the  lovers  are  separated ;  the  abruptness  of  the  conclusion, 
which  tells  us  nothing  of  the  subsequent  fate  of  that  enter- 
prising traveller,  Waldegrave,  and  Outalissi.  After  all,  perhaps 
the  author  himself  is  the  best  judge  of  such  matters.  Thaee 
defects  naturally  stood  out  much  more  prominently  in  the 
narrative  Gertrude  than  in  the  didactic  Pleasures  of  Hope. 
Public  opinion  has  always  been  divided  as  to  the  comparative 
merits  of  The  Pleasures  of  Hope  and  Gertrude  of  Wyoming. 
As  the  Quarterly  Review  remarks,  the  former  poem  is 
rather  an  evidence  of  great  powers  than  a  specimen  of 
perfect  performance — blossoms  which  raised  hopes,  not  fruits. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  the  latter  poem  the  expectations  of 
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excellence  which  had  been  thus  raised  were  far  from  being 
fully  realised ;  perhaps,  however,  '  this  was  but  one  of  the 
illusions  of  Hope,  and  to  have  produced  it  was  a  triumph  of 
genius.' 

Gertrude  is  said  to  have  been  Campbell's  own  favourite  of 
all  his  poems.  He  is  reported  to  have  once  said,  *  I  never 
like  to  see  my  name  before  The  Pleasures  of  Hope ;  why, 
I  cannot  tell  you,  unless  it  was  that  when  young  I  was  always 
greeted  among  my  friends  as  "  Mr.  Campbell,  author  of  The 
Pleasures  of  HopeP  ''  Good  morning  to  you,  Mr.  Campbell, 
author  of  The  Pleasures  of  Hope.^''  When  I  got  married, 
I  was  married  as  the  author  of  The  Pleasures  of  Hope ;  and 
when  I  became  a  father,  my  son  was  the  son  of  the  author  of 
The  Pleasures  of  Hope.''  He  might  have  added,  that  when 
he  was  left  a  legacy  by  his  cousin  it  was  as  'the  author  of  The 
Pleasures  of  Hope'  By  a  strange  irony  of  fate  Campbell  is 
described  on  his  tombstone  as  the  '  author  of  The  Pleasures 
of  Hope'  And  it  is  as  the  author  of  The  Pleasures  of  Hope 
that  he  is  now  chiefly  known  to  the  world. 

As  has  been  said,  Gertrude  bears  to  The  Pleasures  of  Hope 
the  same  relation  that  the  Castle  of  Indolence  bears  to  The 
Seasons.  A  less  brilliant  and  striking,  but  more  mature  and 
finished  performance,  with  equal  correctness,  it  has  more 
daylight,  more  freshness,  more  poetry  in  fact.  Gertrude  is 
said  to  have  been  all  written  by  daylight. 

With  much  that  is  mediocre,  feeble,  flat  and  uninspired, 
this  pretty  but  tame  and  laboured  poem,  although  it  does  not 
contain  a  single  faultless  stanza,  possesses  some  noble  lines 
which  none  but  a  true  poet  could  have  written,  and  some 
exquisite  home  pictures  of  virtuous  love  and  tenderness  which 
have  seldom  been  equalled,  hardly  ever  excelled.  It  is  a 
second  or  third-rate  poem,  containing  a  few  first-rate  things. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Most  of  the  popular  histories  of  England,  as  well  as  of  the  Ameri- 
can war,  give  an  authentic  account  of  the  desolation  of  Wyoming, 
in  Pennsylvania,  which  took  place  in  1778,  by  an  incursion  of  the 
Indians.  The  Scenery  and  Incidents  of  the  following  Poem  are 
connected  with  that  event.  The  testimonies  of  historians  and 
travellers  concur  in  describing  the  infant  colony  as  one  of  the 
happiest  spots  of  human  existence,  for  the  hospitable  and  innocent 
manners  of  the  inhabitants,  the  beauty  of  the  country,  and  the 
luxuriant  fertility  of  the  soil  and  climate.  In  an  evil  hour,  the 
junction  of  European  with  Indian  arms  converted  this  terrestrial 
paradise  into  a  frightful  waste.  Mr.  Isaac  Weld  informs  us,  that 
the  ruins  of  many  of  the  villages,  perforated  with  balls,  and  bear- 
ing marks  of  conflagration,  were  still  preserved  by  the  recent 
inhabitants,  when  he  travelled  through  America  in  1796. 


PART  I. 


On  Susquehanna's  side,  fair  Wyoming ! 
Although  the  wild-flower  on  thy  ruin'd  wall 
And  roofless  homes  a  sad  remembrance  bring 
Of  what  thy  gentle  people  did  befall, 
Yet  thou  wert  once  the  loveliest  land  of  all 
That  see  the  Atlantic  wave  their  mom  restore. 
Sweet  land !   may  I  thy  lost  delights  recall. 
And  paint  thy  Gertrude  in  her  bowers  of  yore, 
Whose  beauty  was  the  love  of  Pennsylvania's  shore  1 
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II. 

Delightful  Wyoming  !   beneath  thy  skies, 
/      The  happy  shepherd  swains  had  nought  to  do 
But  feed  their  flocks  on  green  declivities, 
Or  skim  perchance  thy  lake  with  light  canoe, 
From  mom  till  evening's  sweeter  pastime  grew, 
With  timbrel,  when  beneath  the  forests  brown, 
Thy  lovely  maidens  would  the  dance  renew ; 
And  aye  those  sunny  mountains  half-way  down 
Would  echo  flagelet  from  some  romantic  town. 

III. 

Then,  where  on  Indian  hills  the  daylight  takes 
His  leave,  how  might  you  the  flamingo  see 
Disporting  like  a  meteor  on  the  lakes — 
And  playful  squirrel  on  his  nut-grown  tree  : 
And  every  sound  of  life  was  full  of  glee. 
From  merry  mock-bird's  song,  or  hum  of  men  ; 
While  hearkening,  fearing  nought  their  revelry. 
The  wild  deer  arch'd  his  neck  from  glades,  and  then 
.Unhunted,  sought  his  woods  and  wilderness  again. 


IV. 


And  scarce  had  Wyoming  of  war  or  crime 
Heard,  but  in  transatlantic  story  rung. 
For  here  the  exile  met  from  every  clime. 
And  spoke  in  friendship  every  distant  tongue  : 
Men  from  the  blood  of  warring  Europe  sprung, 
Were  but  divided  by  the  running  brook ; 
And  happy  where  no  Rhenish  trumpet  sung. 
On  plains  no  sieging  mine's  volcano  shook. 
The  blue-eyed  German  changed  his  sword  to  pruning-hook. 

V. 

Nor  far  some  Andalusian  saraband 
Would  sound  to  many  a  native  roundelay — 
But  who  is  he  that  yet  a  dearer  land 
Remembers,  over  hills  and  far  away  ? 
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Green  Albin  !   what  though  he  no  more  survey 
Thy  ships  at  anchor  on  the  quiet  shore, 
Thy  pellochs  rolling  from  the  mountain  bay, 
Thy  lone  sepulchral  cairn  upon  the  moor, 
And  distant  isles  that  hear  the  loud  Corbrechtan  roar  ! 

VI. 

Alas  !   poor  Caledonia's  mountaineer. 
That  want's  stern  edict  e'er,  and  feudal  grief. 
Had  forced  him  from  a  home  he  loved  so  dear  ! 
Yet  found  he  here  a  home,  and  glad  relief. 
And  plied  the  beverage  from  his  own  fair  sheaf. 
That  fired  his  Highland  blood  with  mickle  glee  : 
And  England  sent  her  men,  of  men  the  chief. 
Who  taught  those  sires  of  Empire  yet  to  be. 
To  plant  the  tree  of  life, — to  plant  fair  Freedom's  tree  ! 

VH. 

Here  was  not  mingled  in  the  city's  pomp 
Of  life's  extremes  the  grandeur  and  the  gloom ; 
Judgment  awoke  not  here  her  dismal  tromp. 
Nor  seal'd  in  blood  a  fellow- creature's  doom, 
Nor  moum'd  the  captive  in  a  living  tomb. 
One  venerable  man,  beloved  of  all. 
Sufficed,  where  innocence  was  yet  in  bloom, 
To  sway  the  strife,  that  seldom  might  befall : 
And  Albert  was  their  judge  in  patriarchal  hall. 

vni. 

How  reverend  was  the  look,  serenely  aged. 
He  bore,  this  gentle  Pennsylvanian  sire. 
Where  all  but  kindly  fervours  were  assuaged, 
Undimm'd  by  weakness'  shade,  or  turbid  ire  ! 
And  though,  amidst  the  calm  of  thought  entire. 
Some  high  and  haughty  features  might  betray 
A  soul  impetuous  once,  'twas  earthly  fire 
That  fled  composure's  intellectual  ray. 
As  yEtna's  fires  grow  dim  before  the  rising  day. 
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IX. 

I  boast  no  song  in  magic  wonders  rife, 
But  yet,  oh,  Nature !    is  there  nought  to  prize, 
Familiar  in  thy  bosom  scenes  of  life  ? 
And  dwells  in  daylight  truth's  salubrious  skies 
No  form  with  which  the  soul  may  sympathise? — 
Young,  innocent,  on  whose  sweet  forehead  mild 
The  parted  ringlet  shone  in  simplest  guise, 
An  inmate  in  the  home  of  Albert  smiled, 
Or  blest  his  noonday  walk — she  was  his  only  child. 

X. 

The  rose  of  England  bloom'd  on  Gertrude's  cheek — 
What  though  these  shades  had  seen  her  birth,  her  sire 
A  Briton's  independence  taught  to  seek 
Far  western  worlds ;  and  there  his  household  fire 
The  light  of  social  love  did  long  inspire. 
And  many  a  halcyon  day  he  lived  to  see 
Unbroken,  but  by  one  misfortune  dire. 
When  fate  had  reft  his  mutual  heart — but  she 
Was  gone— and  Gertrude  climb'd  a  widow'd  father's  knee. 

XL 
A  loved  bequest, — and  I  may  half  impart 
To  them  that  feel  the  strong  paternal  tie, 
How  like  a  new  existence  to  his  heart 
That  living  flower  uprose  beneath  his  eye, 
Dear  as  she  was  from  cherub  infancy, 
From  hours  when  she  would  round  his  garden  play. 
To  time  when  as  the  ripening  years  went  by, 
Her  lovely  mind  could  culture  well  repay. 
And  more  engaging  grew,  from  pleasing  day  to  day. 

XII. 
I  may  not  paint  those  thousand  infant  charms  ; 
(Unconscious  fascination,  undesign'd !) 
The  orison  repeated  in  his  arms. 
For  God  to  bless  her  sire  and  all  mankind; 
The  book,  the  bosom  on  his  knee  reclined, 
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Or  how  sweet  fairy-lore  he  heard  her  con, 
(The  playmate  ere  the  teacher  of  her  mind) : 
All  uncompanion'd  else  her  heart  had  gone 
Till  now,  in  Gertrude's  eyes,  their  ninth  blue  summer  shone. 

XIII. 

And  summer  was  the  tide,  and  sweet  the  hour, 
When  sire  and  daughter  saw,  with  fleet  descent, 
An  Indian  from  his  bark  approach  their  bower, 
Of  buskin'd  limb,  and  swarthy  lineament ; 
The  red  wild  feathers  on  his  brow  were  blent. 
And  bracelets  bound  the  arm  that  help'd  to  light 
A  boy,  who  seem'd,  as  he  beside  him  went. 
Of  Christian  vesture,  and  complexion  bright. 
Led  by  his  dusky  guide,  like  morning  brought  by  night. 

XIV. 

Yet  pensive  seem'd  the  boy  for  one  so  young — ■ 
The  dimple  from  his  poHsh'd  cheek  had  fled; 
When,  leaning  on  his  forest-bow  unstrung, 
The  Oneyda  warrior  to  the  planter  said, 
And  laid  his  hand  upon  the  stripling's  head, 
'  Peace  be  to  thee  !  my  words  this  belt  approve  ; 
The  paths  of  peace  my  steps  have  hither  led : 
This  little  nursling,  take  him  to  thy  love, 
And  shield  the  bird  unfledged,  since  gone  the  parent  dove. 

XV. 

'  Christian  !  I  am  the  foeman  of  thy  foe ; 
Our  wampum  league  thy  brethren  did  embrace : 
Upon  the  Michigan,  three  moons  ago, 
W^e  launch'd  our  pirogues  for  the  bison  chase. 
And  with  the  Hurons  planted  for  a  space. 
With  true  and  faithful  hands,  the  olive-stalk  ; 
But  snakes  are  in  the  bosoms  of  their  race. 
And  though  they  held  with  us  a  friendly  talk. 
The  hollow  peace-tree  fell  beneath  their  tomahawk ! 
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XVI. 

*  It  was  encamping  on  the  lake's  far  port, 
A  cry  of  Areouski  broke  our  sleep, 
Where  storm'd  an  ambush'd  foe  thy  nation's  fort, 
And  rapid,  rapid  whoops  came  o'er  the  deep  ; 
But  long  thy  country's  war-sign  on  the  steep 
Appear'd  through  ghastly  intervals  of  light. 

And  deathfully  their  thunders  seem'd  to  sweep, 
Till  utter  darkness  swallow'd  up  the  sight, 
As  if  a  shower  of  blood  had  quench'd  the  fiery  fight ! 

XVII. 

*  It  slept — it  rose  again — on  high  their  tower 
Sprung  upwards  like  a  torch  to  light  the  skies. 
Then  down  again  it  rain'd  an  ember  shower, 
And  louder  lamentations  heard  we  rise : 

As  when  the  evil  Manitou  that  dries 
The  Ohio  woods,  consumes  them  in  his  ire, 
In  vain  the  desolated  panther  flies. 
And  howls  amidst  his  wilderness  of  fire : 
Alas !   too  late,  we  reach'd  and  smote  those  Hurons  dire  ! 

XVIII. 

*  But  as  the  fox  beneath  the  nobler  hound. 
So  died  their  warriors  by  our  battle-brand; 
And  from  the  tree  we,  with  her  child,  unbound 
A  lonely  mother  of  the  Christian  land  : — 

Her  lord — the  captain  of  the  British  band — 
Amidst  the  slaughter  of  his  soldiers  lay. 
Scarce  knew  the  widow  our  delivering  hand; 
Upon  her  child  she  sobb'd  and  swoon'd  away, 
Or  shriek'd  unto  the  God  to  whom  the  Christians  pray. 

XIX. 

*  Our  virgins  fed  her  with  their  kindly  bowls 
Of  fever-balm  and  sweet  sagamit^  : 

But  she  was  journeying  to  the  land  of  souls, 
And  lifted  up  her  dying  head  to  pray 
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That  we  should  bid  an  ancient  friend  convey 
Her  orphan  to  his  home  of  England's  shore ; 
And  take,  she  said,  this  token  far  away 
To  one  that  will  remember  us  of  yore, 
When  he  beholds  the  ring  that  Waldegrave's  Julia  wore. 

XX. 

'  And  I,  the  eagle  of  my  tribe,  have  rush'd 
With  this  lorn  dove.' — A  sage's  self-command 
Had  quell'd  the  tears  from  Albert's  heart  that  gushed  ; 
But  yet  his  cheek — his  agitated  hand — 
That  shower'd  upon  the  stranger  of  the  land 
No  common  boon,  in  grief  but  ill  beguiled 
A  soul  that  was  not  wont  to  be  unmann'd  ; 
'  And  stay,'  he  cried,  '  dear  pilgrim  of  the  wild  ! 
Preserver  of  my  old,  my  boon  companion's  child  ! — 

XXI. 

'  Child  of  a  race  whose  name  my  bosom  warms, 
On  earth's  remotest  bounds  how  welcome  here ! 
Whose  mother  oft,  a  child,  has  fill'd  these  arms. 
Young  as  thyself,  and  innocently  dear. 
Whose  grandsire  was  my  early  hfe's  compeer. 
Ah,  happiest  home  of  England's  happy  clime  ! 
How  beautiful  e'en  now  thy  scenes  appear. 
As  in  the  moon  and  sunshine  of  my  prime  ! 
How  gone  like  yesterday  these  thrice  ten  years  of  time ! 

XXH. 

'  And,  Julia  !  when  thou  wert  like  Gertrude  now. 
Can  I  forget  thee,  favourite  child  of  yore  ? 
Or  thought  I,  in  thy  father's  house,  when  thou 
Wert  lightest  hearted  on  his  festive  floor, 
And  first  of  all  his  hospitable  door 
To  meet  and  kiss  me  at  my  journey's  end  ? 
But  where  was  I  when  Waldegrave  was  no  more  ? 
And  thou  didst  pale  thy  gentle  head  extend, 
In  woes,  that  even  the  tribe  of  deserts  was  thy  friend  ! ' 
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XXIII. 

He  said— and  strain'd  unto  his  heart  the  boy  ;— 
Far  differently,  the  mute  Oneyda  took 
His  calumet  of  peace,  and  cup  of  joy ; 
As  monumental  bronze  unchanged  his  look: 
A  soul  that  pity  touch'd,  but  never  shook; 
Train'd  from  his  tree-rock'd  cradle  to  his  bier. 
The  fierce  extremes  of  good  and  ill  to  brook 
Impassive — fearing  but  the  shame  of  fear — 
A  stoic  of  the  woods — a  man  without  a  tear. 

XXIV. 

Yet  deem  not  goodness  on  the  savage  stock 
Of  Outalissi's  heart  disdain'd  to  grow ; 
As  lives  the  oak  unwither'd  on  the  rock 
By  storms  above,  and  barrenness  below : 
He  scom'd  his  own,  who  felt  another's  woe : 
And  ere  the  wolf-skin  on  his  back  he  flung, 
Or  laced  his  mocassins,  in  act  to  go, 
A  song  of  parting  to  the  boy  he  sung. 
Who  slept  on  Albert's  couch,  nor  heard  his  friendly  tongue. 

XXV. 

*  Sleep,  wearied  one !    and  in  the  dreaming  land 
Shouldst  thou  to-morrow  with  thy  mother  meet, 
Oh !   tell  her  spirit,  that  the  white  man's  hand 
Hath  pluck'd  the  thorns  of  sorrow  from  thy  feet; 
While  I  in  lonely  wilderness  shall  greet 
Thy  little  footprints — or  by  traces  know 
The  fountain,  where  at  noon  I  thought  it  sweet 
To  feed  thee  with  the  quarry  of  my  bow, 
And  pour'd  the  lotus- horn,  or  slew  the  mountain  roe. 

XXVI. 

'  Adieu !   sweet  scion  of  the  rising  sun  ! 
But  should  affliction's  storms  thy  blossom  mock, 
Then  come  again — my  own  adopted  one ! 
And  I  will  graft  thee  on  a  noble  stock  : 
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The  crocodile,  the  condor  of  the  rock, 
Shall  be  the  pastime  of  thy  sylvan  wars  ; 
And  I  will  teach  thee,  in  the  battle's  shock, 
To  pay  with  Huron  blood  thy  father's  scars. 
And  gratulate  his  soul  rejoicing  in  the  stars ! ' 

XXVII. 

So  finish'd  he  the  rhyme  (however  uncouth) 
That  true  to  nature's  fervid  feelings  ran  ; 
(And  song  is  but  the  eloquence  of  truth  :) 
Then  forth  uprose  that  lone  wayfaring  man ; 
But  dauntless  he,  nor  chart,  nor  journey's  plan 
In  woods  required,  whose  trained  eye  was  keen 
As  eagle  of  the  wilderness,  to  scan 
His  path,  by  mountain,  swamp,  or  deep  ravine, 
Or  ken  far  friendly  huts  on  good  savannahs  green. 

XXVIII. 

Old  Albert  saw  him  from  the  valley's  side — 
His  pirogue  launch'd— his  pilgrimage  begun — 
Far,  like  the  red-bird's  wing  he  seem'd  to  glide  ; 
Then  dived,  and  vanish'd  in  the  woodlands  dun. 
Oft,  to  that  spot  by  tender  memory  won. 
Would  Albert  climb  the  promontory's  height. 
If  but  a  dim  sail  glimmer'd  in  the  sun ; 
But  never  more,  to  bless  his  longing  sight, 
Was  Outalissi  hail'd,  with  bark  and  plumage  bright. 
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PART   II. 

I. 

A  VALLEY  from  the  river  shore  withdrawn 
Was  Albert's  home,  two  quiet  woods  between, 
Whose  lofty  verdure  overlook'd  his  lawn ; 
And  waters  to  their  resting-place  serene 
Came  freshening,  and  reflecting  all  the  scene : 
(A  mirror  in  the  depth  of  flowery  shelves  ;) 
So  sweet  a  spot  of  earth,  you  might,  (I  ween) 
Have  guess'd  some  congregation  of  the  elves, 
To  sport  by  summer  moons,  had  shaped  it  for  themselv( 

Yet  wanted  not  the  eye  far  scope  to  muse, 
Nor  vistas  open'd  by  the  wandering  stream ; 
Both  where  at  evening  Alleghany  views. 
Through  ridges  burning  in  her  western  beam. 
Lake  after  lake  interminably  gleam  : 
And  past  those  settlers'  haunts  the  eye  might  roam 
Where  earth's  unliving  silence  all  would  seem ; 
Save  where  on  rocks  the  beaver  built  his  dome, 
Or  buffalo  remote  low'd  far  from  human  home. 

III. 

But  silent  not  that  adverse  eastern  path. 
Which  saw  Aurora's  hills  the  horizon  crown  ; 
There  was  the  river  heard,  in  bed  of  wrath, 
(A  precipice  of  foam  from  mountains  brown,) 
Like  tumults  heard  from  some  far  distant  town ; 
But  softening  in  approach  he  left  his  gloom. 
And  murmur'd  pleasantly,  and  laid  him  down 
To  kiss  those  easy  curving  banks  of  bloom. 
That  lent  the  windward  air  an  exquisite  perfume. 
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IV. 

It  seem'd  as  if  those  scenes  sweet  influence  had 
On  Gertrude's  soul,  and  kindness  like  their  own 
Inspired  those  eyes  affectionate  and  glad, 
That  seem'd  to  love  what'er  they  look'd  upon  ; 
Whether  with  Hebe's  mirth  her  features  shone, 
Or  if  a  shade  more  pleasing  them  o'ercast, 
(As  if  for  heavenly  musing  meant  alone  ;) 
Yet  so  becomingly  the  expression  past, 
That  each  succeeding  look  was  lovelier  than  the  last. 

V. 

Nor  guess  I,  was  that  Pennsylvanian  home, 
With  all  its  picturesque  and  balmy  grace, 
And  fields  that  were  a  luxury  to  roam, 
Lost  on  the  soul  that  look'd  from  such  a  face  ! 
Enthusiast  of  the  woods !  when  years  apace 
Had  bound  thy  lovely  waist  with  woman's  zone, 
The  sunrise  path,  at  morn,  I  see  thee  trace 
To  hills  with  high  magnolia  overgrown, 
And  joy  to  breathe  the  groves,  romantic  and  alone. 

VI. 

The  sunrise  drew  her  thoughts  to  Europe  forth. 
That  thus  apostrophised  its  viewless  scene : 
'  Land  of  my  father's  love,  my  mother's  birth  ! 
The  home  of  kindred  I  have  never  seen  ! 
We  know  not  other — oceans  are  between : 
Yet  say !  far  friendly  hearts,  from  whence  we  came. 
Of  us  does  oft  remembrance  intervene  ? 
My  mother  sure — my  sire  a  thought  may  claim  ; — 
But  Gertrude  is  to  you  an  unregarded  name. 

VII. 

'  And  yet,  loved  England !  when  thy  name  I  trace 
In  many  a  pilgrim's  tale  and  poet's  song, 
How  can  I  choose  but  wish  for  one  embrace 
Of  them,  the  dear  unknown,  to  whom  belong 
E 
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My  mother's  looks, — perhaps  her  Hkeness  strong  ? 
Oh,  parent  !  with  what  reverential  awe, 
From  features  of  thine  own  related  throng, 
An  image  of  thy  face  my  soul  could  draw  ! 
And  see  thee  once  again  whom  I  too  shortly  saw !  ' 

VIII. 

Yet  deem  not  Gertrude  sigh'd  for  foreign  joy  ; 
To  soothe  a  father's  couch  her  only  care, 
And  keep  his  reverend  head  from  all  annoy : 
For  this,  methinks,  her  homeward  steps  repair, 
Soon  as  the  morning  wreath  had  bound  her  hair ; 
While  yet  the  wild  deer  trod  in  spangling  dew, 
While  boatmen  caroll'd  to  the  fresh-blown  air. 
And  woods  a  horizontal  shadow  threw, 
And  early  fox  appear'd  in  momentary  view, 

IX. 

Apart  there  was  a  deep  untrodden  grot. 
Where  oft  the  reading  hours  sweet  Gertrude  wore  ; 
Tradition  had  not  named  its  lonely  spot ; 
But  here  (methinks)  might  Indians'  sons  explore 
Their  fathers'  dust,  or  lift,  perchance  of  yore. 
Their  voice  to  the  great  Spirit  :— rocks  sublime 
To  human  art  a  sportive  semblance  bore. 
And  yellow  lichens  colour'd  all  the  clime, 
Like  moonlight  battlements,  and  towers  decay'd  by  time. 

X. 

But  high  in  amphitheatre  above, 
His  arms  the  everlasting  aloes  threw: 
Breathed  but  an  air  of  heaven,  and  all  the  grove 
As  if  with  instinct  living  spirit  grew. 
Rolling  its  verdant  gulphs  of  every  hue ; 
And  now  suspended  was  the  pleasing  din. 
Now  from  a  murmur  faint  it  swell'd  anew. 
Like  the  first  note  of  organ  heard  within 
Cathedral  aisles, — ere  yet  its  symphony  begin. 
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XI. 
It  was  in  this  lone  valley  she  would  charm 
The  lingering  noon,  where  flowers  a  couch  had  strewn  ; 
Her  cheek  reclining,  and  her  snowy  arm 
On  hillock  by  the  palm-tree  half  o'ergrown  : 
And  aye  that  volume  on  her  lap  is  thrown, 
Which  every  heart  of  human  mould  endears  ; 
With  Shakspeare's  self  she  speaks  and  smiles  alone, 
And  no  intruding  visitation  fears, 
To  shame  the  unconscious  laugh,  or  stop  her  sweetest  tears. 

XII. 

And  nought  within  the  grove  was  seen  or  heard 
But  stock-doves'  plaining  through  its  gloom  profound, 
Or  winglet  of  the  fairy  humming  bird, 
Like  atoms  of  the  rainbow  fluttering  round  ; 
When,  lo  !  there  enter'd  to  its  inmost  ground 
A  youth,  the  stranger  of  a  distant  land; 
He  was,  to  weet,  for  eastern  mountains  bound  ; 
But  late  the  equator  suns  his  cheek  had  tann'd, 
And  California's  gales  his  roving  bosom  fann'd. 

XIII. 

A  steed,  whose  rein  hung  loosely  o'er  his  arm. 
He  led  dismounted ;  ere  his  leisure  pace. 
Amid  the  brown  leaves,  could  her  ear  alarm, 
Close  he  had  come,  and  worshipp'd  for  a  space 
Those  downcast  features  : — she  her  lovely  face 
Uplift  on  one,  whose  lineaments  and  frame 
Were  youth  and  manhood's  intermingled  grace  : 
Iberian  seem'd  his  boot— his  robe  the  same, 
And  well  the  Spanish  plume  his  lofty  looks  became. 

XIV. 

For  Albert's  home  he  sought — her  finger  fair 
Has  pointed  where  the  father's  mansion  stood. 
Returning  from  the  copse  he  soon  was  there  ; 
And  soon  has  Gertrude  hied  from  dark  green  wood ; 
E  2 
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Nor  joyless,  by  the  converse,  understood 
Between  the  man  of  age  and  pilgrim  young. 
That  gay  congeniality  of  mood, 
And  early  liking  from  acquaintance  sprung; 
Full  fluently  conversed  their  guest  in  England's  tongue. 

XV. 

And  well  could  he  his  pilgrimage  of  taste 
Unfold, — and  much  they  loved  his  fervid  strain, 
While  he  each  fair  variety  retraced 
Of  climes,  and  manners,  o'er  the  eastern  main. 
Now  happy  Switzer's  hills, — romantic  Spain, — 
Gay  lilied  fields  of  France, — or,  more  refined. 
The  soft  Ausonia's  monumental  reign  ; 
Nor  less  each  rural  image  he  design'd 
Than  all  the  city's  pomp  and  home  of  human  kind. 

XVI. 
Anon  some  wilder  portraiture  he  draws ; 
Of  Nature's  savage  glories  he  would  speak, — 
The  loneliness  of  earth  that  overawes,— 
Where,  resting  by  some  tomb  of  old  Cacique, 
The  llama-driver  on  Peruvia's  peak. 
Nor  living  voice  nor  motion  marks  around  ; 
But  storks  that  to  the  boundless  forest  shriek. 
Or  wild-cane  arch  high  flung  o'er  gulph  profound. 
That  fluctuates  when  the  storms  of  El  Dorado  sound. 

XVII. 
Pleased  with  his  guest,  the  good  man  still  would  ply 
Each  earnest  question,  and  his  converse  court ; 
But  Gertrude,  as  she  eyed  him,  knew  not  why 
A  strange  and  troubling  wonder  stopt  her  short. 
'  In  England  thou  hast  been, — and,  by  report, 
An  orphan's  name  (quoth  Albert)  mayst  have  known. 
Sad  tale! — when  latest  fell  our  frontier  fort, — 
One  innocent — one  soldier's  child — alone 
Was  spared,   and   brought   to  me,  who   loved  him   as   my 
own. 
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XVIII. 

'■  Young  Henry  Waldegrave !  three  delightful  years 
These  very  walls  his  infant  sports  did  see ; 
But  most  I  loved  him  when  his  parting  tears 
Alternately  bedewed  my  child  and  me: 
His  sorest  parting,  Gertrude,  was  from  thee ; 
Nor  half  its  grief  his  little  heart  could  hold  : 
By  kindred  he  was  sent  for  o'er  the  sea, 
They  tore  him  from  us  when  but  twelve  years  old, 
And  scarcely  for  his  loss  have  I  been  yet  consoled ! ' 

XIX. 

His  face  the  wanderer  hid — but  could  not  hide 
A  tear,  a  smile,  upon  his  cheek  that  dwell ; — 
'  And  speak,  mysterious  stranger  ! '  (Gertrude  cried) 
'It  is  !— it  is! — I  knew — I  knew  him  well! 
'Tis  Waldegrave's  self,  of  Waldegrave  come  to  tell ! ' 
A  burst  of  joy  the  father's  lips  declare ; 
But  Gertrude  speechless  on  his  bosom  fell : 
At  once  his  open  arms  embraced  the  pair, 
Was  never  group  more  blest,  in  this  wide  world  of  care. 

XX. 

*  And  will  ye  pardon  then  '(replied  the  youth) 
Your  Waldegrave's  feigned  name,  and  false  attire  ? 
I  durst  not  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  truth, 
The  very  fortunes  of  your  house  inquire  ; 
Lest  one  that  knew  me  might  some  tidings  dire 
Impart,  and  I  my  weakness  all  betray ; 
For  had  I  lost  my  Gertrude  and  my  sire, 
I  meant  but  o'er  your  tombs  to  weep  a  day. 
Unknown  I  meant  to  weep,  unknown  to  pass  away. 

XXI. 

'  But  here  ye  live, — ye  bloom,— in  each  dear  face 
The  changing  hand  of  time  I  may  not  blame ; 
For  there,  it  hath  but  shed  more  reverend  grace, 
And  here,  of  beauty  perfected  the  frame ; 
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And  well  I  know  your  hearts  are  still  the  sam( 
They  could  not  change— ye  look  the  very  way, 
As  when  an  orphan  first  to  you  I  came. 
And  have  ye  heard  of  my  poor  guide,  I    pray  ? 
Nay,  wherefore  weep  ye,  friends,  on  such  a  joyous  day 


I 


XXII. 

'■  And  art  thou  here  ?  or  is  it  but  a  dream  ? 
And  wilt  thou,  Waldegrave,  wilt  thou  leave  us  more  ? ' 
'  No,  never  !  thou  that  yet  dost  lovelier  seem 
Than  aught  on  earth — than  even  thyself  of  yore— 
I  will  not  part  thee  from  thy  father's  shore; 
But  we  shall  cherish  him  with  mutual  arms, 
And  hand  in  hand  again  the  path  explore, 
Which  every  ray  of  young  remembrance  warms. 
While    thou    shalt    be    my    own,    with   all   thy    truth    and 
charms  ! ' 

XXIII. 

At  morn,  as  if  beneath  a  galaxy 
Of  over-arching  groves  in  blossoms  white. 
Where  all  was  odorous  scent  and  harmony, 
And  gladness  to  the  heart,  nerve,  ear,  and  sight : 
There  if,  oh,  gentle  Love!   I  read  aright, 
The  utterance  that  seal'd  tfiy  sacred  bond, 
'Twas  listening  to  these  accents  of  delight, 
She  hid  upon  his  breast  those  eyes,  beyond 
Expression's  power  to  paint,  all  languishingly  fond. 

XXIV. 

'  Flower  of  my  life,  so  lovely,  and  so  lone  ! 
Whom  I  would  rather  in  this  desert  meet, 
Scorning,  and  scom'd  by  fortune's  power,  than  own 
Her  pomp  and  splendours  lavish'd  at  my  feet ! 
Turn  not  from  me  thy  breath,  more  exquisite 
Than  odours  cast  on  heaven's  own  shrine — to  please — 
Give  me  thy  love,  than  luxury  more  sweet, 
And  more  than  all  the  wealth  that  loads  the  breeze, 
When  Coromandel's  ships  return  from  Indian  seas.' 
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XXV. 

Then  would  that  home  admit  them — happier  far 
Than  grandeur's  most  magnificent  saloon, 
While,  here  and  there,  a  solitary  star 
Flush'd  in  the  darkening  firmament  of  June ; 
And  silence  brought  the  soul-felt  hour,  full  soon. 
Ineffable,  which  I  may  not  portray; 
For  never  did  the  hymenean  moon 
A  paradise  of  hearts  more  sacred  sway, 
In  all  that  slept  beneath  her  soft  voluptuous  ray. 
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PART    III. 

I. 

O  Love  !   in  such  a  wilderness  as  this, 
Where  transport  and  security  entwine, 
Here  is  the  empire  of  thy  perfect  bliss. 
And  here  thou  art  a  god  indeed  divine. 
Here  shall  no  forms  abridge,  no  hours  confine 
The  views,  the  walks,  that  boundless  joy  inspire  ! 
Roll  on,  ye  days  of  raptured  influence,  shine ! 
Nor,  blind  with  ecstasy's  celestial  fire. 
Shall  love  behold  the  spark  of  earth-born  time  expire. 

II. 

Three  little  moons,  how  short !   amidst  the  grove 
And  pastoral  savannahs  they  consume  ! 
While  she,  beside  her  buskin'd  youth  to  rove, 
Dehghts,  in  fancifully  wild  costume. 
Her  lovely  brow  to  shade  with  Indian  plume  ; 
And  forth  in  hunter-seeming  vest  they  fare ; 
But  not  to  chase  the  deer  in  forest  gloom  ; 
'Tis  but  the  breath  of  heaven — the  blessed  air — 
And  interchange  of  hearts  unknown,  unseen  to  share. 

III. 

What  though  the  sportive  dog  oft  round  them  note, 
Or  fawn,  or  wild  bird  bursting  on  the  wing  ; 
Yet  who,  in  love's  own  presence,  would  devote 
To  death  those  gentle  throats  that  wake  the  spring, 
Or  writhing  from  the  brook  its  victim  bring? 
No ! — nor  let  fear  one  little  warbler  rouse ; 
But,  fed  by  Gertrude's  hand,  still  let  them  sing, 
Acquaintance  of  her  path,  amidst  the  boughs. 
That  shade  even  now  her  love,  and  witness'd  first  her  vows. 
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IV. 

Now  labyrinths,  which  but  themselves  can  pierce, 
Methinks,  conduct  them  to  some  pleasant  ground, 
Where  welcome  hills  shut  out  the  universe, 
And  pines  their  lawny  walk  encompass  round; 
There,  if  a  pause  delicious  converse  found, 
'Twas  but  when  o'er  each  heart  the  idea  stole, 
(Perchance  a  while  in  joy's  oblivion  drown'd) 
That  come  what  may,  while  life's  glad  pulses  roll, 
Indissolubly  thus  should  soul  be  knit  to  soul. 

V. 

And  in  the  visions  of  romantic  youth. 
What  years  of  endless  bliss  are  yet  to  flow ! 
But,  mortal  pleasure,  what  art  thou  in  truth? 
The  torrent's  smoothness,  ere  it  dash  below! 
And  must  I  change  my  song?  and  must  I  show. 
Sweet  Wyoming !   the  day  when  thou  wert  doom'd, 
Guiltless,  to  mourn  thy  loveliest  bowers  laid  low! 
When  where  of  yesterday  a  garden  bloom'd, 
Death  overspread  his  pall,  and  blackening  ashes  gloom'd. 

VI. 

Sad  was  the  year,  by  proud  oppression  driven. 
When  Transatlantic  Liberty  arose, 
Not  in  the  sunshine,  and  the  smile  of  heaven, 
But  wrapt  in  whirlwinds,  and  begirt  with  woes. 
Amidst  the  strife  of  fratricidal  foes  ; 
Her  birth  star  was  the  light  of  burning  plains  ; 
Her  baptism  is  the  weight  of  blood  that  flows 
From  kindred  hearts — the  blood  of  British  veins — 
And  famine  tracks  her  steps,  and  pestilential  pains. 

VII. 

Yet,  ere  the  storm  of  death  had  raged  remote. 

Or  siege  unseen  in  heaven  reflects  its  beams, 

Who  now  each  dreadful  circumstance  shall  note, 

That  fills  pale  Gertrude's  thoughts,  and  nightly  dreams  ? 
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Dismal  to  her  the  forge  of  battle  gleams 
Portentous  light !    and  music's  voice  is  dumb ; 
Save  where  the  fife  its  shrill  reveille  screams, 
Or  midnight  streets  re-echo  to  the  drum, 
That  speaks  of  maddening  strife,  and  blood-stain'd  fields 
to  come. 

VIII. 

It  was  in  truth  a  momentary  pang; 
Yet  how  comprising  myriad  shapes  of  woe! 
First  when  in  Gertrude's  ear  the  summons  rang, 
A  husband  to  the  battle  doom'd  to  go! 
'  Nay,  meet  not  thou  (she  cries)  thy  kindred  foe  ! 
But  peaceful  let  us  seek  fair  England's  strand  ! ' 
'  Ah,  Gertrude !  thy  beloved  heart,  I  know, 
Would  feel,  like  mine,  the  stigmatizing  brand ! 
Could  I  forsake  the  cause  of  Freedom's  holy  band  I 

IX. 

*But  shame — but  flight — a  recreant's  name  to  prove. 
To  hide  in  exile  ignominious  fears ; 
Say,  ev'n  if  this  I  brook'd,  the  public  love 
Thy  father's  bosom  to  his  home  endears : 
And  how  could  I  his  few  remaining  years, 
My  Gertrude,  sever  from  so  dear  a  child  ? ' 
So,  day  by  day,  her  boding  heart  he  cheers ; 
At  last  that  heart  to  hope  is  half-beguiled, 
And,  pale  through  tears  suppress' d,  the   mournful  beauty 
smiled. 

X. 

Night  came, — and  in  their  lighted  bower,  full  late, 
The  joy  of  converse  had  endured — when,  hark ! 
Abrupt  and  loud  a  summons  shook  their  gate ; 
And  heedless  of  the  dog's  obstrep'rous  bark, 
A  form  has  rush'd  amidst  them  from  the  dark. 
And  spread  his  arms, — and  fell  upon  the  floor: 
'Of  aged  strength  his  limbs  retain'd  the  mark ; 
But  desolate  he  look'd,  and  famish'd  poor, 
As  ever  shipwreck'd  wretch  lone  left  on  desert  shore. 
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XI. 

Uprisen,  each  wondering  brow  is  knit  and  arch'd  : 
A  spirit  from  the  dead  they  deem  him  first : 
To  speak  he  tries ;  but  quivering,  pale,  and  parch'd, 
From  lips,  as  by  some  powerless  dream  accursed, 
Emotions  unintelligible  burst ; 
And  long  his  filmed  eye  is  red  and  dim ; 
At  length  the  pity-proffer'd  cup  his  thirst 
Had  half  assuaged,  and  nerved  his  shuddering  limb, 
When  Albert's  hand    he  grasp'd ; — but    Albert    knew  not 
him — 

XII. 

*And  hast  thou  then  forgot,'  (he  cried  forlorn. 
And  eyed  the  group  with  half  indignant  air,) 
'  Oh  !   hast  thou.  Christian  chief,  forgot  the  mom 
When  I  with  thee  the  cup  of  peace  did  share  ? 
Then  stately  was  this  head,  and  dark  this  hair. 
That  now  is  white  as  Appalachia's  snow ; 
But,  if  the  weight  of  fifteen  years'  despair. 
And  age  hath  bow'd  me,  and  the  torturing  foe, 
Bring  me  my  boy — and  he  will  his  deliverer  know  ! ' — 

XIII. 

It  was  not  long,  with  eyes  and  heart  of  flame, 
Ere  Henry  to  his  loved  Oneyda  flew: 
'  Bless  thee,  my  guide  ! ' — but,  backward,  as  he  came, 
The  chief  his  old  bewilder'd  head  withdrew, 
And  grasp'd  his  arm,  and  look'd  and  look'd  him  through. 
'Twas  strange — nor  could  the  group  a  smile  control — 
The  long,  the  doubtful  scrutiny  to  view : — 
At  last  delight  o'er  all  his  features  stole, 
'  It  is — my  own,'  he  cried,  and  clasp'd  him  to  his  soul. 

XIV. 

'  Yes  !  thou  recall 'st  my  pride  of  years,  for  then 
The  bowstring  of  my  spirit  was  not  slack. 
When,  spite  of  woods,  and  floods,  and  ambush'd  men, 
I  bore  thee  like  the  quiver  on  my  back, 
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Fleet  as  the  whirlwind  hurries  on  the  rack ; 
Nor  foeman  then,  nor  cougar's  crouch  I  fear'd, 
For  I  was  strong  as  mountain  cataract  : 
And  dost  thou  not  remember  how  we  cheer'd, 
Upon  the  last  hill-top,  when  white  men's  huts  appear'd 

XV. 

'  Then  welcome  be  my  death -song,  and  my  death  ! 
Since  I  have  seen  thee,  and  again  embraced.' 
And  longer  had  he  spent  his  toil-worn  breath  ; 
But  with  affectionate  and  eager  haste, 
Was  every  arm  outstretch'd  around  their  guest, 
To  welcome  and  to  bless  his  aged  head. 
Soon  was  the  hospitable  banquet  placed ; 
And  Gertrude's  lovely  hands  a  balsam  shed 
On  wounds  with  fever'd  joy  that  more  profusely  bled. 


XVI. 

'But  this  is  not  a  time,' — he  started  up, 
And  smote  his  breast  with  woe-denouncing  hand 
'This  is  no  time  to  fill  the  joyous  cup, 
The  Mammoth  comes, — the  foe, — the  Monster  Brandt, 
With  all  his  howling  desolating  band ; — 
These  eyes  have  seen  their  blade  and  burning  pine 
\wake  at  once,  and  silence  half  your  land. 
Red  is  the  cup  they  drink ;   but  not  with  wine : 
Awake,  and  watch  to-night,  or  see  no  morning  shine  ! 

XVII. 

'Scorning  to  wield  the  hatchet  for  his  bribe, 
'Gainst  Brandt  himself  I  went  to  battle  forth  : 
Accursed  Brandt !  he  left  of  all  my  tribe 
Nor  man,  nor  child,  nor  thing  of  living  birth  : 
No !  not  the  dog,  that  watch'd  my  household  hearth, 
Escaped  that  night  of  blood,  upon  our  plains  ! 
All  perish'd ! — I  alone  am  left  on  earth ! 
To  whom  nor  relative  nor  blood  remains. 
No! — not  a  kindred  drop  that  runs  in  human  veins! 
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XVIII. 
'  But  go  ! — and  rouse  your  warriors  ; — for,  if  right 
These  old  bewilder'd  eyes  could  guess,  by  signs 
Of  striped  and  starred  banners,  on  yon  height 
Of  eastern  cedars,  o'er  the  creek  of  pines — 
Some  fort  embattled  by  your  country  shines  : 
Deep  roars  the  innavigable  gulph  below 
Its  squared  rock,  and  paHsaded  lines. 
Go !  seek  the  light  its  warlike  beacons  show ; 
Whilst  I  in  ambush  wait,  for  vengeance,  and  the  foe  I' 

XIX. 

Scarce  had  he  utter'd — when  Heaven's  verge  extreme 

Reverberates  the  bomb's  descending  star, — 

And     sounds     that     mingled     laugh,— and     shout,— and 

scream, — 
To  freeze  the  blood,  in  one  discordant  jar, 
Rung  to  the  pealing  thunderbolts  of  war. 
Whoop  after  whoop  with  rack  the  ear  assail'd ! 
As  if  unearthly  fiends  had  burst  their  bar ; 
While  rapidly  the  marksman's  shot  prevail'd  : — 
And  aye,  as  if  for  death,  some  lonely  trumpet  wail'd. 

XX. 

Then  look'd  they  to  the  hills,  where  fire  o'erhung 
The  bandit  groups,  in  one  Vesuvian  glare ; 
Or  swept,  far  seen,  the  tower,  whose  clock  unrung, 
Told  legible  that  midnight  of  despair. 
She  faints, — she  falters  not, — the  heroic  fair, — 
As  he  the  sword  and  plume  in  haste  array'd. 
One  short  embrace — he  clasp'd  his  dearest  care — 
But  hark !  what  nearer  war-drum  shakes  the  glade  ? 
Joy,  joy !    Columbia's    friends   are  trampling  through   the 
shade ! 

XXI. 
Then  came  of  every  race  the  mingled  swarm, 
Far  rung  the  groves  and  gleam'd  the  midnight  grass, 
With  flambeau,  javelin,  and  naked  arm  ; 
As  warriors  wheel'd  their  culverins  of  brass. 
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Sprung  from  the  woods,  a  bold  athletic  mass, 
Whom  virtue  fires,  and  liberty  combines : 
And  first  the  wild  Moravian  yagers  pass, 
His  plumed  host  the  dark  Iberian  joins — 
And  Scotia's  sword  beneath  the  Highland  thistle  shines 
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xxn. 

And  in,  the  buskin'd  hunters  of  the  deer. 
To  Albert's  home,  with  shout  and  cymbal  throng : — 
Roused  by  their  warlike  pomp,  and  mirth,  and  cheer. 
Old  Outalissi  woke  his  battle  song, 
And,  beating  with  his  war-club  cadence  strong, 
Tells  how  his  deep-stung  indignation  smarts, 
Of  them  that  wrapt  his  house  in  flames,  ere  long, 
To  whet  a  dagger  on  their  stony  hearts, 
And  smile  avenged  ere  yet  his  eagle  spirit  parts. — 

xxni. 

Calm,  opposite  the  Christian  Father  rose, 
Pale  on  his  venerable  brow  its  rays 
Of  martyr  light  the  conflagration  throws ; 
One  hand  upon  his  lovely  child  he  lays. 
And  one  the  uncover'd  crowd  to  silence  sways ; 
While,  though  the  battle  flash  is  faster  driven, — 
Unawed,  with  eye  unstartled  by  the  blaze, 
He  for  his  bleeding  country  prays  to  Heaven, — 
Prays  that  the  men  of  blood  themselves  may  be  forgiven. 

XXIV. 
Short  time  is  now  for  gratulating  speech  : 
And  yet,  beloved  Gertrude,  ere  began 
Thy  country's  flight,  yon  distant  towers  to  reach, 
Look'd  not  on  thee  the  rudest  partisan 
With  brow  relax'd  to  love?     And  murmurs  ran, 
As  round  and  round  their  willing  ranks  they  drew, 
From  beauty's  sight  to  shield  the  hostile  van. 
Grateful,  on  them  a  placid  look  she  threw. 
Nor  wept,  but  as  she  bade  her  mother's  grave  adieu  ! 
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XXV. 

Past  was  the  flight,  and  welcome  seem'd  the  tower, 
That  hke  a  giant  standard-bearer  frown'd 
Defiance  on  the  roving  Indian  power. 
Beneath,  each  bold  and 'promontory  mound 
With  embrasure  emboss'd,  and  armour  crown'd, 
And  arrowy  frize,  and  wedged  ravelin, 
Wove  like  a  diadem  its  tracery  round 
The  lofty  summit  of  that  mountain  green  : 
Here  stood  secure  the  group,  and  eyed  a  distant  scene. 

XXVI. 

A  scene  of  death !    where  fires  beneath  the  sun. 
And  blended  arms,  and  white  pavilions  glow  ; 
And  for  the  business  of  destruction  done 
Its  requiem  the  war-horn  seem'd  to  blow  : 
There,  sad  spectatress  of  her  country's  woe  ! 
The  lovely  Gertrude,  safe  from  present  harm, 
Had  laid  her  cheek,  and  clasp'd  her  hands  of  snow 
On  Waldegrave's  shoulder,  half  within  his  arm 
Enclosed,  that  felt  her  heart,  and  hush'd  its  wild  alarm  ! 

XXVII. 

But  short  that  contemplation — sad  and  short 
The  pause  to  bid  each  much-loved  scene  adieu ! 
Beneath  the  very  shadow  of  the  fort. 
Where  friendly  swords  were  drawn  and  banners  flew  ; 
Ah!   who  could  deem  that  foot  of  Indian  crew 
Was  near? — yet  there,  with  lust  of  murderous  deeds, 
Gleam'd  like  a  basilisk,  from  woods  in  view. 
The  ambush'd  foeman's  eye — his  volley  speeds, 
And  Albert — Albert—fails !    the  dear  old  father  bleeds ! 

XXVIII. 

And  tranced  in  giddy  horror  Gertrude  swoon'd  ; 
Yet,  while  she  clasps  him  lifeless  to  her  zone. 
Say,  burst  they,  borrow'd  from  her  father's  wound. 
These  drops  ? — Oh,  God  !    the  life-blood  is  her  own  ! 
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And  faltering,  on  her  Waldegrave's  bosom  thrown — 
*  Weep  not,  O  Love  !  '—she  cries,  '  to  see  me  bleed- 
Thee,  Gertrude's  sad  survivor,  thee  alone 
Heaven's  peace  commiserate ;   for  scarce  I  heed 
These  wounds  ; — yet  thee  to  leave  is  death,  is  death  indeed  ! 

XXIX. 

'  Clasp  me  a  little  longer  on  the  brink 
Of  fate !    while  I  can  feel  thy  dear  caress ; 
And  when  this  heart  hath  ceased  to  beat — oh  !    think, 
And  let  it  mitigate  thy  woe's  excess. 
That  thou  hast  been  to  me  all  tenderness, 
And  friend  to  more  than  human  friendship  just. 
Oh  !   by  that  retrospect  of  happiness, 
And  by  the  hopes  of  an  immortal  trust, 
God  shall  assuage  thy  pangs — when  I  am  laid  in  dust ! 

XXX. 

*Go,  Henry,  go  not  back,  when  I  depart, 
The  scene  thy  bursting  tears  too  deep  will  move, 
Where  my  dear  father  took  thee  to  his  heart, 
And  Gertrude  thought  it  ecstasy  to  rove 
With  thee,  as  with  an  angel,  through  the  grove 
Of  peace,  imagining  her  lot  was  cast 
In  heaven ;   for  ours  was  not  like  earthly  love. 
And  must  this  parting  be  our  very  last  ? 
No !    I  shall  love  thee  still,  when  death  itself  is  past.- 

XXXI. 

'  Half  could  I  bear,  methinks,  to  leave  this  earth, — 
And  thee,  more  loved  than  aught  beneath  the  sun, 
If  I  had  lived  to  smile  but  on  the  birth 
Of  one  dear  pledge ; — but  shall  there  then  be  none, 
In  future  times — no  gentle  little  one, 
To  clasp  thy  neck,  and  look,  resembling  me? 
Yet  seems  it,  ev'n  while  life's  last  pulses  run, 
A  sweetness  in  the  cup  of  death  to  be, 
Lord  of  my  bosom's  love !   to  die  beholding  thee ! ' 
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XXXII. 

Hush'd  were  his  Gertrude's  lips  !   but  still  their  bland 
And  beautiful  expression  seem'd  to  melt 
With  love  that  could  not  die !   and  still  his  hand 
She  presses  to  the  heart  no  more  that  felt. 
Ah,  heart !   where  once  each  fond  affection  dwelt, 
And  features  yet  that  spoke  a  soul  more  fair. 
Mute,  gazing,  agonizing  as  he  knelt, — 
Of  them  that  stood  encircling  his  despair, 
He  heard  some  friendly  words ; — but  knew  not  what  they 
were. 

XXXIII. 

For  now,  to  mourn  their  judge  and  child,  arrives 
A  faithful  band.     With  solemn  rites  between, 
'Twas  sung,  how  they  were  lovely  in  their  lives, 
And  in  their  deaths  had  not  divided  been. 
Touch'd  by  the  music,  and  the  melting  scene, 
Was  scarce  one  tearless  eye  amidst  the  crowd: — 
Stern  warriors,  resting  on  their  swords,  were  seen 
To  veil  their  eyes,  as  pass'd  each  much-loved  shroud — 
While  woman's  softer  soul  in  woe  dissolved  aloud. 

XXXIV. 

Then  mournfully  the  parting  bugle  bid 
Its  farewell,  o'er  the  grave  of  worth  and  truth ; 
Prone  to  the  dust,  afflicted  Waldegrave  hid 
His  face  on  earth  ; — him  watch'd,  in  gloomy  ruth, 
His  woodland  guide  :   but  words  had  none  to  soothe 
The  grief  that  knew  not  consolation's  name : 
Casting  his  Indian  mantle  o'er  the  youth, 
He  watch'd,  beneath  its  folds,  each  burst  that  came 
Convulsive,  ague-like,  across  his  shuddering  frame ! 

XXXV. 

'  And  I  could  weep  ; ' — the  Oneyda  chief 
His  descant  wildly  thus  begun  : — 
*  But  that  I  may  not  stain  with  grief 
The  death-song  of  my  father's  son, 
F 
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Or  bow  this  head  in  woe ! 

For  by  my  wrongs,  and  by  my  wrath  ! 

To-morrow  Areouski's  breath, 

(That  fires  yon  heaven  with  storms  of  death,) 

Shall  light  us  to  the  foe; 

And  we  shall  share,  my  Christian  boy! 

The  foeman*s  blood,  the  avenger's  joy! 

XXXVI. 
'But  thee,  my  flower,  whose  breath  was  given 
By  milder  genii  o'er  the  deep, 
The  spirits  of  the  white  man's  heaven 
Forbid  not  thee  to  weep  : — 
Nor  will  the  Christian  host, 
Nor  will  thy  father's  spirit  grieve, 
To  see  thee,  on  the  battle's  eve. 
Lamenting,  take  a  mournful  leave 
Of  her  who  loved  thee  most  : 
She  was  the  rainbow  to  thy  sight ! 
Thy  sun — thy  heaven — of  lost  delight  ! 

XXXVII. 
'  To-morrow  let  us  do  or  die ! 
But  when  the  bolt  of  death  is  hurl'd. 
Ah !  whither  then  with  thee  to  fly. 
Shall  Outalissi  roam  the  world? 
Seek  we  thy  once-loved  home  ? 
The  hand  is  gone  that  cropt  its  flowers  : 
Unheard  their  clock  repeats  its  hours  ! 
Cold  is  the  hearth  within  their  bowers! 
And  should  we  thither  roam, 
Its  echoes,  and  its  empty  tread, 
Would  sound  like  voices  from  the  dead ! 

XXXVIII. 
'Or  shall  we  cross  yon  mountains  blue, 
Whose  streams  my  kindred  nation  quaff 'd? 
And  by  my  side,  in  battle  true, 
A  thousand  warriors  drew  the  shaft  ? 
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Ah!  there  in  desolation  cold, 

The  desert  serpent  dwells  alone, 

Where  grass  o'ergrows  each  mouldering  bone, 

And  stones  themselves  to  ruin  grown, 

Like  me,  are  death-like  old. 

Then  seek  we  not  their  camp, — for  there — 

The  silence  dwells  of  my  despair! 

XXXIX. 

'  But  hark,  the  trump  !— to-morrow  thou 
In  glory's  fires  shalt  dry  thy  tears  : 
Ev'n  from  the  land  of  shadows  now 
My  father's  awful  ghost  appears. 
Amidst  the  clouds  that  round  us  roll ; 
He  bids  my  soul  for  battle  thirst — 
He  bids  me  dry  the  last — the  first  - 
The  only  tears  that  ever  burst 
From  Outalissi's  soul ; 
Because  I  may  not  stain  with  grief 
The  death-song  of  an  Indian  chief!' 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  NOTE. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  now  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
important  in  the  Union.  It  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic 
slope,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lake  Erie  and  New  York,  on 
the  east  by  the  Delaware  river  which  separates  it  from  New  Jersey 
and  Chautauqua  County,  on  the  south  by  Delaware,  Maryland,  and 
West  Virginia,  and  on  the  west  by  Virginia  and  Ohio.  It  is  about 
300  miles  long  by  125  broad,  and  has  an  area  of  46,000  square 
miles,  divided  into  sixty-seven  counties.  Harrisburg  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Susquehanna  is  the  capital,  and  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg 
are  the  largest  cities.  The  State  is  watered  by  the  Delaware, 
which  is  navigable  for  large  ships,  and  the  Susquehanna  (see  infra), 
with  their  tributaries, — the  Lehigh,  the  Skuylkill,  '  Juniata's  silver- 
streak,'  Unadilla,  etc., — and  partly  by  the  Ohio.  The  country  is 
mostly  hilly  and  undulating,  and  in  some  places  wild  and  moun- 
tainous. The  valleys  between  the  hills  are  very  arable,  especially 
along  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna.  The  principal  products  are 
com,  potatoes,  and  tobacco.  The  State  is  now  the  head-quarters 
of  manufacturing  enterprise,  and  abounds  in  mineral  wealth,  espe- 
cially coal,  iron,  and  petroleum.  The  Indians  long  knew  of  the  oil, 
which  they  called  *  Seneca.' 

X  Campbell  annotated  Gertrude  somewhat  fully.  His  notes  are  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  the  present  editor  by  a  capital  letter  thus  (C), 
which  is  placed  after  them.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  no  pre- 
vious annotated  edition  of  the  poem  has  ever  been  published  either  in 
Great  Britain  or  elsewhere.  In  the  philological  notes  I  have  taken 
Skeat's  Etymological  Dictionary  as  a  basis. 
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The  State  derives  its  name  from  its  founder,  Penn.and  sylvania  =  woody- 
district.  Having  obtained  a  charter  from  Charles  II,  dated  4th  March, 
1 68 1, — in  exoneration  of  a  debt  of  £16,000  due  by  the  Crown  to  his 
father,  the  conqueror  of  Jamaica, — William  Penn  drew  up  a  code  of 
laws  and  frame  of  government  in  England  to  be  confirmed  by  the  first 
Council  which  should  meet  in  America.  These  were  so  confirmed 
by  seventy-two  delegates  at  Philadelphia  on  loth  January,  1683. 
Having  first  sent  out  Markham  with  a  few  others  to  take  posses- 
sion, Penn  followed  with  2000  settlers,  and  landed  at  Newcastle 
in  October,  1682  ;  in  which  year  Philadelphia  was  founded.  There 
was  already  a  large  settlement  of  Dutch,  English,  and  Swedes  on 
Penn's  arrival.  Penn  dealt  honourably  with  the  Indian  inhabitants 
and  purchased  their  lands  from  them  at  a  fair  price.  Since  Penn 
(who  died  in  1718),  the  State  has  had  four  constitutions.  The 
population  in  1790  was  434,373,  of  which  6537  were  coloured;  in 
1880  it  was  4,282,891,  of  which  T84  were  coloured.  In  1820  about 
one-third  of  the  inhabitants  were  English,  one-fourth  German,  one- 
third  Irish,  and  the  remainder  Scotch,  Welsh,  Swedes,  and  Dutch. 
Joseph  Reed  was  the  Governor  in  1778-9. 

The  Susquehanna  (from  schachage  =  %\xz\^t  or  woski=ht^j 
■spring,  and  hanna  =  flowing  stream,)  is  one  of  the  largest  rivers  falling 
into  the  Atlantic  from  the  States.  It  is  a  wide,  stately,  rapid  river, 
but  only  navigable  in  spring,  being  shallow  and  obstructed  with  rapids. 
It  is  much  used  for  floating  down  rafts  of  timber  logs.  At  North- 
umberland, 150  miles  from  the  mouth,  it  divides  into  two  branches; 
the  Northern  or  Eastern  branch  traverses  primaeval  forests  and  has  a 
tortuous  course  of  250  miles  to  Otsego  Lake.  The  Western  branch 
is  200  miles  long  and  cuts  through  the  Alleghany  range  to  Cambria 
county.  In  winter  the  river  is  almost  completely  frozen  over.  A 
portion  of  it  has  been  canalised  along  its  banks.  Near  the  mouth  it 
is  famous  for  canvas-back  duck.  Campbell  had  probably  read  the 
following  particulars  in  Weld  : — 

'  The  bed  of  the  river  Susquehanna  abounds  in  rock  and  gravel, 
and  the  water  is  so  transparent  that  in  many  parts  where  it  is  twenty 
feet  deep,  the  smallest  pebble  is  distinguishable  at  the  bottom. 
....  It  has  a  very  irregular  course ;  running  in  some  places  in  a 
diametrically  opposite  direction  to  what  it  does  in  others.  The 
country  through  which  the  Eastern  branch  passes  from  Lochartzburgh 
to  Wilkesbarre  is  extremely  rugged  and  uneven,  bounded  the  entire 
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way  by  steep  mountains  alternately  on  either  one  side  or  other ;  but 
hardly  ever  on  both  at  the  same  place,  save  w^here  the  river  takes  a 
sudden  bend.  No  river  in  America  has  so  many  and  such  a  variety 
of  picturesque  views.  At  every  bend  the  prospect  varies.  The 
mountains  are  covered  with  bold  rocks  and  woods,  and  afford  the 
finest  foreground  imaginable ;  the  plains,  adorned  with  cultivated 
field  and  patches  of  wood,  and  watered  by  the  noble  river,  of  which 
you  catch  a  glimpse  here  and  there,  fill  up  the  middle  part  of  the 
landscape,  and  the  blue  hills,  peeping  up  at  a  distance,  terminate 
the  view  in  the  most  pleasing  manner.  The  country  bordering  on 
the  river  abounds  with  deer.  .  .  .  All  along  either  bank  are 
settlements  at  no  great  distance  from  each  other.  Also  several 
small  towns.  The  principal  one  is  French  town  near  the  Falls  of 
Wyalusing,  a  retreat  for  the  French  emigrants  who  fled  to  America. 
Wilkesbarre,  formerly  Wyoming,  is  the  chief  town  of  the  Luzerne 
county.  It  is  situated  in  a  plain,  bounded  on  one  side  by  the 
Susquehanna,  and  on  the  other  by  a  range  of  mountains,  and  contains 
about  150  wooden  dwelling-houses,  a  church,  courthouse  and  gaol. 
It  was  here  that  the  dreadful  massacre  was  committed  during  the 
American  War  by  the  Indians  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Butler. 
Several  of  the  houses,  in  which  the  unfortunate  victims  retired  to 
defend  themselves,  on  being  refused  all  quarter,  are  still  standing, 
perforated  in  every  part  with  balls  ;  the  remains  of  others  that  were 
set  on  fire  are  also  still  to  be  seen,  and  the  inhabitants  will  on  no 
account  suffer  them  to  be  repaired.  The  Americans  are  equally 
tenacious  of  the  ruins  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia.'  (Weld, 
1800,  vol.  ii.  pp.  343-52.) 

The  scene  of  the  poem — the  valley  of  Wyoming — is  situated  in  the 
county  of  Luzerne  in  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is 
the  most  important  valley  on  the  north  side  of  the  Susquehanna.  It 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Western  State  of  Wyoming.  The 
name  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Delaware  Indian  term  Maugh- 
wauwame,  i.  e.  the  large  plains.  In  the  language  of  the  Six  Nations 
its  name  was  '  Saah  *  or  *  Towana.'  It  is  a  fertile  district,  twenty- 
five  miles  long  by  three  broad,  and  embraces  an  area  of  about  500 
square  miles,  surrounded  by  parallel  ranges  of  lofty  mountains, 
crested  with  oak  and  pine,  of  which  the  chief  are  the  Alleghanies  or 
Apalachian  chain.  This  vast  range  stretches  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  North  of  Labrador,  a  distance  of  2000  miles,  and 
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is  from  1 50  to  200  miles  broad.  It  has  been  divided  into  three 
sections.  It  is  known  as  the  Alleghanies  north  of  the  Potomac  and 
as  the  Apalachians  south  of  that  river.  The  name  Alleghanies 
proper  is  sometimes  applied  to  that  portion  of  the  range  which  is  in 
Pennsylvania  and  North  Carolina ;  other  portions  have  various  local 
names,  e.  g.  the  White  Mountains,  the  Blue  Ridge,  Adirondacks 
(N.Y.),  Catskills  (/^.),  etc.  The  range  is  divided  throughout  its  length 
by  a  great  valley,  known  in  Pennsylvania  as  the  Cumberland  Valley. 
These  mountains  form  the  most  prominent  feature  in  the  physical 
geography  of  the  central  states,  and  are  the  watershed  between 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Mississippi.  They  are  covered  with  white  pine 
forests.  Their  average  height  is  2500  feet,  and  the  highest  point  in 
the  range  is  the  Black  Dome,  6707  feet.  The  range  is  crossed  by  the 
Hudson  river. 

Longfellow  mentions  '  The  Valley  of  Wyoming '  in  Hiawatha, 
Q  The  Peace  Pipe ')  :  and  Coleridge  and  Southey,  charmed  by  its 
name,  selected  it  as  the  seat  of  their  projected  earthly  paradise. 


PART  I. 

Stanza  I-III.  These  introductory  stanzas,  describing  the  Arcadian 
repose  and  happiness  of  Wyoming  ('  this  true  Atlantis ')  and  its 
inhabitants,  have  been  much  praised.  Jeffreys,  however,  complains 
that,  though  very  soft  and  beautiful,  they  are  in  some  places  a  little 
obscure  and  over-laboured.  As  they  originally  stood,  in  the  first 
edition,  they  afforded  examples  of  the  strained  inversions  of  words 
and  affected  phraseology,  which  abound  in  Campbell's  poems.  More- 
over they  present  but  little  novelty.  Perhaps  the  opening  is  a  little 
too  geographical.  The  description  of  Wyoming  somewhat  resembles 
and  recalls  the  opening  of  Thomson's  Castle  of  Indolence,  but  is  less 
rich  in  colouring.     It  does  not  much  resemble  any  actual  scene. 

Stanza  I,  1.  i.  Whittier  thus  mentions  the  Susquehanna : — 
'  Autumn's  rainbow-tinted  banner 
Hangs  lightly  o'er  the  Susquehanna.' — The  Merrimack. 

1.  2.  Campbell  wrote  a  pretty  little  poem  on  Wildflowers,  of  which 
he  was  very  fond.  Wildings  of  Nature  he  called  them.  As  a 
number  of  years  had  elapsed  since  the  massacre  we  may  conjecture 
that  the  ruins  were  overgrown  with  flowers. 
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1.  3.  roofless.  Most  of  the  houses  were  burned.     Cf. 
'All  ruined  and  wild  in  their  roofless  abode, 
For  the  night  weed  and  thorn  overshadowed  the  place, 
Where  the  flower  of  my  forefathers  grew.' 

Campbell,  Scene  in  Argyleshire. 

1.  5.  Alluding  to  its  beautiful  natural  scenery  and  fertile  soil. 
'  Wert '  is  properly  the  subjunctive ;  it  is  here  used  poetically  but 
ungrammatically  for  'wast.'     See  Blackley's  Word  Gossip,  102. 

1.  6.  A  poetical  periphrasis  for  '  lying  west  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.* 

1.  8.  bowers  of  yore  =  shady  arbours  formerly  used  by  Gertrude. 
Bower — the  A.-S.  biir-  a  chamber  ;  now  generally  used  of  a  lady's 
apartment — is  one  of  Campbell's  favourite  words ;  he  uses  it  fre- 
quently. Yore  is  the  A.-S.  gedra,  formerly.  It  is  chiefly  used  in 
poetry.  Chaucer  has  the  curious  expression,  *  yore  agon '  =  long  ago. 
Cf.  'Druid  harps  oiyore,''  Campbell,  Lines  on  Bavaria. 

1.  9.  This  Alexandrine  line  is  somewhat  unmeaning  and  needless. 
Love  here  =  ' object  beloved'  by  those  dwelling  in  Pennsylvania. 
So  used  in 

'The  lover  and  the  love  of  human  kind.' — Pope. 
Cf. 

'  Beauty  enough  to  make  a  world  to  doat.' 

James  I,  The  King's  Quair. 

Compare  the  whole  tone  of  this  passage  and  of  Part  III.  Stanza  v. 

with  the  following  : — 

*  When  some  delightful  land 
He  (i.  e.  War)  swept ;  where  silent  is  the  champaign  wide. 
That  echoed  to  the  pipe  of  y ester-tide, 
Save,  when  far  off,  the  moonlight  hills  prolong 
The  last  deep  echoes  of  his  parting  gong ; 
Nor  aught  is  seen,  in  the  deserted  spot 
Where  trailed  the  smoke  of  many  a  peaceful  cot, 
Save  livid  corses  that  unburied  lie, 
And  conflagrations,  reeking  to  the  sky ; — 
Come  listen,  whilst  the  causes  I  relate 
That  bowed  the  warrior  to  the  storms  of  fate, 
And  left  these  smiling  scenes  forlorn  and  desolate.' 

Bowles,  Missionary,  1. 

Stanza  II.     Here  was  the  original  form  as  in  the  first  edition  : — 
*  It  was  beneath  thy  skies  that,  but  to  prune 
His  Autumn  fruits,  or  skim  the  light  canoe. 
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Perchance,  along  thy  river  calm  at  noon 
The  happy  shepherd  swain  had  nought  to  do 
From  morn  till  evening's  sweeter  pastime  greWj 
Their  timbrel,  in  the  dance  of  forests  brown 
When  lovely  maidens  prankt  in  flowret  new  ; '  etc. 

Critics  fell  foul  of  the  '  but  to  prune,'  and  the  seventh  line  of 
this  stanza.  It  was  severely  criticised,  as  containing  distorted  phrases 
and  a  perplexed  structure.  *  One  should  be  in  some  degree  con- 
versant with  the  strange  perplexities  of  human  language  to  discover 
that  but  in  1.  i  means  except;  yet  after  this  knowledge  has  been 
attained,  how  very  stiff  and  teeth-breaking  is  the  inversion!  But 
what  "  the  dance  of  forests  brown  "  can  mean,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
jecture ;  and  it  must  ever  remain  a  point  of  no  inconsiderable 
difficulty.  Whether  the  maidens  were  "  prankt  in  flowret  new,"  or 
whether  the  maidens  prankt  the  timbrel  in  flowret  new,  or  what  is 
the  meaning  of  a  timbrel  prankt  in  flowret  new,  or  how  and  in  what 
manner,  by  what  process  or  combination  of  rhetorical  figures  the 
four  last  lines  are  to  be  united  so  as  to  depend  on  the  five  former 
ones  ? '  '  If  "  the  happy  swain  "  had  nothing  to  do  but  the  work  of  a 
gardener  or  a  waterman,  why  is  he  called  a  shepherd  ? '  In  con- 
sequence probably  of  these  and  other  similar  criticisms,  Campbell 
altered  the  stanza  in  the  second  edition. 

The  expression  '  nought  to  do '  is  feeble  and  vulgar,  but  was 
probably  left  by  Campbell  as  it  rhymed  well  with  '  canoe.' 

1.  2.  swains,  A.-S.  swdn,  used  poetically  for  peasants,  is  con- 
nected with  swincan,  to  labour.  It  is  still  preserved  in  the  com- 
pounds 'coxswain  '  and  'boatswain.'     Cf. 

'  The  shepherd-swain  of  whom  I  mention  made. 
On  Scotia's  mountains  fed  his  little  flock.' 

•Beattie,  Minstrel,  i.  12. 

*Its  master  a  superior  shepherd  swain' — Campbell,  Glencoe. 

1.  3.  declivities,  the  fertile  slopes  or  sides  of  the  valleys  between 
the  mountain  ridges  of  the  AUeghanies.  The  word  is  derived  from 
the  Lat.  ^<f  =  down,  and  clivus  =  z.\L\S\..  '  Declivities'  is  a  bad  rhyme 
to  '  skies '  (1.  i).  This  line  is  one  of  the  many  commonplaces  of  the 
poem. 

1.  4.  canoe,  a  word  derived  from  the  Corribean  islanders,  through 
the  Spanish  canoa,  the  Haytian  word  found  by  Columbus,  which  is 
the  form  used  by  Hackluyt,  Voyages,  iii.  646,  and  continued  in  use 
till  the  eighteenth  century.  The  earliest  known  instance  of  the  word 
in  English  is  in  1555;  about  1600  a  form  canow  appeared  (Greene, 
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Friar  Bacon).  Compare  Latin  canna  =  z.  reed,  old  French  canot  — 
a  small  boat,  and  the  German  kahn.  The  Indian  canoes  are 
formed  sometimes  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree  hollowed  out,  and  some- 
times of  a  skin  stretched  over  a  thin  framework  of  wicker.  The 
term  skim  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  these  light,  frail  crafts,  which 
are  propelled  rapidly  by  means  of  a  paddle.     Cf. 

•  A  stream,  where,  round  thy  light  canoe. 
The  trout  and  salmon  dart  in  view.' 

Whittier,  Mogg  Megone. 
'  I  a  light  canoe  will  build  me.' — Longfellow,  Hiawatha. 
1.  5.  pastime,  amusement  for  passing  one's  time  away  agreeably. 
This  is  a  hybrid  word  from  Lat.  passus  and  the  A.-S.  tima.     The 
early  English  form  is  pastaunce  or  pastans,  which  is  found  in  Doug- 
las'  Virgil,  xii.  212.     Montaigne  in  his  Essays,  and  Butler  in  his 
Sermon  upon  the  Love  of  God,  xiv,  have  drawn  great  moral  lessons 
from  this  word.     See  Trench,  On  the  Study  of  Words,  p.  7.     Cf. 
'  And  all  the  village  train,  from  labour  free, 
Led  up  their  sports  beneath  the  spreading  tree, 
While  many  a  pastime  circled  in  the  shade.' 

Goldsmith,  Deserted  Village,  1.  17. 
The  verb  '  grew  '  is  rather  awkward  here. 

1.  6.  timbrel,  a  tambourine  or  small  drum.  Cognate  with  the 
French  timbre  =  2.  bell,  and  the  Latin  tympanum,  Greek  rvintavov, 
from  Tvirreiv  =  to  strike.  The  Spanish  form  is  tambroil.  Spenser 
mentions  '  The  maydens  sounding  tymbrels'  {F.  Q.  I.  xii.  7.  3).  It  is 
mentioned  also  in  Exodus  xv  as  the  instrument  of  Miriam,  hence 
Moore's  '  Sound  the  loud  timbreV  Clarke  mentions  that  the  Indians 
played  the  tambourine  {Travels,  i.  116).  Beattie  has  a  similar 
passage  (Alinstrellv.).     Cf. 

*  To  many  a  youth  and  many  a  maid 
Dancing  in  the  chequered  shade.' 

Milton,  V Allegro,  93. 
1.  9.  The  two  lines  (8,  9)  were  severely  criticised  by  early 
reviewers,  who  complained  that '  halfway  down '  though  of  great  use 
to  the  rhyme,  had  '  nought  to  do  '  with  the  meaning !  Flageolet,  old 
Yxtrxzh.  flageolet,  is  a  double  diminutive,  from  the  Low  l^oXm  flauta  = 
flute  (Skeat),  or  perhaps  from  the  old  French  flagoler  (Wedg- 
wood). It  is  the  modem  form  of  the  Old  English  flute-a-bec,  alluded 
to  in  Hamlet  as  a  *  recorder,'  made  of  wood  and  played  like  a  clarinet, 
from  which,  however,  it  differs  in  having  no  reed.     It  was  invented 
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by  Sieur  Juvigny,  before  1581  (Bumey).  The  instrument  has  a 
compass  of  two  octaves,  and  has  been  much  developed  by  the 
French.  There  is  also  a  double  flageolet,  two  tubes  joined  in  a 
single  mouthpiece.  Though  not  an  orchestral  instrument,  Sullivan 
has  introduced  it  into  his  opera  The  Sorcerer.  Butler  and  Cowper 
mention  the  instrument : 

*  Wore  a  sow-gelder's^a^<?//^/.' — Hudibras,  II.  ii.  610. 
*  He  all  the  sounds  expressed 
Oi  flageolet  or  flute.' — Death  of  a  Bullfinch. 

Weld  mentions  Indian  pipes  or  flutes  of  this  description  played  like 
a  whistle  ;  having  eight  or  nine  holes  and  about  two  feet  in  length 
(ii.  294).  The  tones  are  said  to  be  shrill.  One  particular  kind,  used 
for  amatory  purposes,  is  called  the  Winnebago  courting-flute.  They 
also  have  a  war-fife,  carried  by  chiefs  in  battle.  Campbell,  however, 
probably  here  refers  rather  to  the  flutes  of  the  Colonists. 

Stanza  III,  1.  i.  The  word //^<5«  is  unnecessary  to  the  meaning ;  so 
also  how  in  1.  2.  By  '  Indian  hills '  are  meant  the  Alleghanies,  where 
the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  would  be  last  seen. 

1.  2,  flamingo,  a  large  bright  scarlet  bird  like  a  stork,  of  the 
order  Natatores,  genus  Phoenicopterus.  Huxley  classes  them  between 
the  geese  and  the  herons.  They  have  very  long  red  legs  and  necks, 
and  the  upper  mandible  of  the  bill  is  bent  down  from  its  centre  on  to 
the  lower  one,  as  if  broken.  The  edges  of  the  mandibles,  which  are 
yellow,  have  a  row  of  indentations,  which  they  use  as  a  kind  of 
strainer,  to  catch  small  fish,  etc.  They  live  generally  on  the  sea- 
coast  and  near  salt  lakes  ;  and  are  very  shy.  They  hardly  ever  swim. 
There  are  about  eight  species ;  one  exists  in  Southern  Europe,  France, 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  etc.  The  bird  is,  however,  much  commoner  in  Africa, 
South  America,  and  Asia.  The  American  species  is  occasionally  met 
with  in  the  Southern  portions  of  the  United  States  and  in  Florida, 
where  it  is  common.  It  is  said  that  Campbell  has  been  guilty  of 
an  error  in  introducing  the  flamingo  into  Pennsylvania,  as  it  is  not 
found  so  far  north.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Y.z.'&Ci.  flamma  = 
flame,  through  the  Spanish y?aw<?«r^.  It  is  found  in  English  writers 
as  early  as  1565,  chiefly  in  books  of  travel  (see  Arber's  English 
Garner^  v.  134).  Campbell  afterwards  saw  flamingoes  and  aloes  in 
Africa.  Montgomery  {Pelican  Island),  Bowles  {Missionary,  v), 
and  Shelley  all  refer  to  its  '  crimson  pride.*  So 
'  Sinks  the  sun,  as  a  flamingo 
Drops  into  her  nest  at  night-fall.' 

Longfellow,  Hiawatha. 
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Cf. 

*  There  came 
Swift  as  a  meteor's  shining  flame 
A  kingfisher  from  out  the  brake. 
And  almost  seemed  to  leave  a  wake 
Of  brilliant  hues  behind.' — Faber,  The  Cherwell. 

1.  3.  meteor  was  a  very  favourite  word  with  Campbell.     He  used     ^ 
it  very  often  in  his  poems:  three  times  in  The  Pleasures  of  Hope  \ 
'The   meteor  flag   of  England,'    'No  w^/^^jr-shooting  star,*    'The 
w^/^^r-standard,'  '  red  meteors  flash,'  '  the  semblance  of  a  meteor^ 
etc.     Rogers  compares  the  chamois  to  a  meteor  {^Jacqueline,  ii). 

It  is  derived  from  the  Greek  /xcTa  =  among,  Ivpa,  =  something  lifted 
up  ;  it  literally  means  *  anything  suspended  in  air,'  hence  a  luminous 
body  flashing  across  the  sky.  The  metaphor  in  the  text  is  somewhat 
confused. 

1.  4-  squirrel,  from  Greek  gkio.  =  a  shadow,  ovpa  =  a  tail,  literally 
'  the  animal  that  shades  itself  with  its  tail,  umbrella- tail.'  This  animal 
aboimds  in  America,  where  it  is  known  as  '  Chip-Munks.'  It  is  found 
in  Pennsylvania  in  great  numbers.  It  lives  on  nuts  and  acorns, 
running  up  and  down  trees  with  great  rapidity.  The  Indians  call  it 
Adjidaumo  =  tail  in  air ;  see  Longfellow,  HiawcUha.  Cf. 
'Squirrels  which  fed  where  nuts  fell  thick.' 

Whittier,  Bridal  of  Pennacook,  iv. 

1.  6.  *  The  mocking-bird  is  of  the  form,  but  larger  than  the  thrush ;  , 
and  the  colours  are  a  mixture  of  black,  white,  and  grey.  What  is  said  / 
of  the  nightingale  by  its  greatest  admirers,  is  what  may  with  more 
propriety  apply  to  this  bird,  who,  in  a  natural  state,  sings  with  very 
superior  taste.  Towards  evening  I  have  heard  one  begin  softly, 
reserving  its  breath  to  swell  certain  notes,  which,  by  this  means,  had 
a  most  astonishing  effect.  A  gentleman  in  London  had  one  of  these 
birds  for  six  years.  During  the  space  of  a  minute  he  was  heard 
to  imitate  the  woodlark,  chaffinch,  blackbird,  thrush,  and  sparrow. 
In  this  country  (America)  I  have  frequently  known  the  mocking- 
birds so  engaged  in  this  mimicry,  that  it  was  with  much  difficulty  I 
could  ever  obtain  an  opportunity  of  hearing  their  own  natural  note. 
Some  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  they  have  neither  peculiar  notes,  nor 
favourite  imitations.  This  may  be  denied.  Their  few  natural  notes 
resemble  those  of  the  (European)  nightingale.  Their  song,  however, 
has  a  greater  compass  and  volume  than  the  nightingale,  and  they 
have  the  faculty  of  varying  all  intermediate  notes  in  a  manner  which 
is  truly  delightful.' — Ashe's  Travels  in  America,  vol.  ii.  p.  71. — (C.) 
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It  belongs  to  the  family  Trineliidae,  sub-family  Miminae,  and 
is  often  classed  with  the  thrushes.  It  is  peculiar  to  America,  and 
inhabits  most  of  the  United  States,  but  is  rarer  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  visiting  Pennsylvania  about  the  end  of  April.  It  measures 
about  nine  inches  by  thirteen,  is  of  a  plain  greyish  brown  colour 
above,  and  a  dull  white  below.  Its  form  is  graceful.  It  lives  on 
berries  and  insects.  Its  own  notes  are,  though  full,  limited  in  number 
to  two  or  three,  but  the  cock-bird  delights  in  imitating  all  other 
birds  which  it  hears ;  hence  he  has  been  called  '  the  prince  of 
musicians '  and  '  the  Yorick  of  birds '  (Wilde).  Catesby  calls  it 
'  Mock  '-bird,  but  the  more  usual  form  is  '  Mocking  '-bird.  It  often 
builds  its  nest  near  a  house  and  is  contented  in  captivity.  Cooper 
calls  it  a  mocking-thresher  (^Mohicans,  xii).  Weld  describes  it  fully. 
Wordsworth  {Excursion)  mentions  '  the  merry  mocking-bird.'  Cf. 
'The  Mock-bird  sings  and  all  beside  is   still.' 

Bowles,  Missionary,  i. 

hum  is  an  onomatopoetic  (i.  e.  imitative,  expressing  the  meaning 
by  the  sound)  word.   Cf.  German  hummen.     The  word  is  primarily;—, 
applied  to  bees.     Compare  mew,  purr,  croak,  cuckoo,  bang,  etc.    W\ 

I.  7.  revelry  hardly  rhymes  with  '  see,'  '  tree,'  'glee.'  '"' 

II.  8-9.  The  meaning  is  not  very  clearly  expressed  in  these  lines. 
The  word  '  then  '  is  superfluous.  '  Unhunled '  is  an  awkward  word. 
The  poet  means  that  the  timid  deer  bent  forward  his  neck  from  the 
wood  at  the  sound  of  the  merrymaking  and  retired  in  safety  to  the 
depths  of  the  forest. 

glades,  connected  with  A.-S.^/<2d?,  =  shining,  means  literally  an 
opening  through  which  light  shines.    Cf. 

'  Birchen  glades  breathing  their  balm ; 
While  the  deer  was  seen  glancing  in  sunshine  remote, 
And  the  deep  mellow  crush  of  the  wood-pigeon's  note 
Made  music  that  sweetened  the  calm.' 

Campbell,  Field  Flowers. 

*  The  wild  deer,  starting  through  the  silent  glade.'' 

Rogers,  Pleasures  of  Memory,  ii. 

'  He  bursts  the  thickets,  glances  through  the  glades, 
And  plunges  deep  into  the  wildest  wood.' 

Thomson,  Autumn. 
Stanza  IV,  1.  i.  scarce,  the  adjectival  form  is  here  used  poetically 
for  the  adverbial  scarcely.     In  his  Lines  on  Poland  Campbell  again 
rhymes  '  crime '  with  '  clime.' 
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11.  2,  3.  There  is  some  confusion  of  description  in  these  lines. 

transatlantic,  that  is,  stories  of  wars,  etc.  occurring  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  narrated  by  fresh  colonists  from  Europe, 
who  were  often  disbanded  soldiers  who  had  served  in  the  wars  which 
raged  throughout  Europe  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  word  is 
used  by  Sir  W.  Jones  in  1782  (see  Part  III,  stanza  vi.  1.  2.  infj-a). 
Campbell  found  *  transatlantic '  in  Ashe's  Travels ;  and  in  The 
Turkish  Lady  he  has  *  Transylvania.'     Cf. 

'The  Biitish  and  the   Transatlantic  heart.' 

Campbell,  To  Countess  Vespucci. 

1.  3.  clime  is  the  same  as  climate,  and  here  is  equivalent  to 
land.  The  population  of  this  district  of  the  States  was  of  a  most 
motley  complexion,  being  made  up  of  numbers  of  various  nations  and 
numerous  religious  sects ;  English,  Irish,  Gennan,  Swiss,  Welsh,  and 
Dutch ;  Quakers,  Presbyterians,  Lutherans,  Bunkers,  Mennonists, 
Moravians,  and  others  (Parkman's  Pontiac,  ii.  83).  West  of  the 
Susquehanna  the  population  was  chiefly  Ulster  Irish  ;  east  of  it 
chiefly  Germans. 

1.  7.  Khenish,  from  the  Rhine,  and  hence  =  German.     The  district 
of  the  Rhine  was  often  the  theatre  of  war.      Campbell  called  one  of 
his  poems   The  Rhenish  Baron,  and  in  Theodoric  speaks  of  '  The 
Rhenish  route  '  and  of  '  Rhenish  Strand '  {Ode  to  Roland ).     Cf. 
'  Yonder  tented  shores 
Where  the  Rhine's  broad  billow  freezes.' 

Campbell,  Ode  to  Winter. 

1.  8.  There  is  an  ellipsis  of  the  word  which  between  plains  and  no. 
The  comparison  of  a  mine  dug  under  the  walls  of  a  besieged  town  to 
a  volcano  is  very  fitting.  The  word  volcano  is  derived  from  Vulcan, 
the  God  of  Fire,  through  the  Italian,  as  ^tnawasthe  principal  'burning 
mountain '  known  in  old  times.  The  word  is  given  by  Florio. 
Other  examples  of  words  formed  from  the  names  of  persons,  actual 
or  mythical,  are  hermetic  from  Hermes,  herctilean  from  Hercules, 
epicure  from  Epicurus,  dahlia  from  Dahl,  magnolia  from  Magnol 
(see  v.  1.  8  of  Pt.  II\  tabinet  from  Mons.  Tabinet,  a  French  re- 
fugee in  Dublin,  etc.  See  Trench's  English  Past  and  Present, 
pp.  81-85,  ai^d  On  the  Study  of  Words,  p.  142. 

shook  is  another  bad  rhyme. 

1.  9.  That  is,  abandoned  war  and  took  to  farming.  Cf.  '  And 
they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares  and  their  spears  into 
pruninghooks,'  Isaiah  ii.  4.  Whittier  has  '  the  blue-eyed  German  ' 
{Pennsylvania  Pilgrim),  and  also 
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'  The  spear  be  beaten  to  hooks  of  pruning, 
The  share  is  the  sword  the  soldier  wore/ 
Stanza  V.  The  following  passages  relate  to  scenes  directly  opposite 
to  those  of  Wyoming,  with  which  they  are  admirably  contrasted. 

1.  I.  Andalusian,  from  Andalusia,  the  largest  and  most  southern 
province  of  Spain,  is  200  miles  broad  and  350  miles  long,  and  contains 
2 8, 800  square  miles.  It  is  now  divided  into  eight  divisions.  The  dis- 
trict is  rich  in  olives  and  vines,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  breed  of  horses. 
It  is  intersected  by  mountain  chains,  interspersed  with  fertile  valleys, 
the  principal  of  which  is  the  Vega  de  Grenada.  The  principal  river 
is  the  Guadalquivir.  The  original  population  is  thought  to  have 
come  from  Mauritania,  and  they  still  retain  many  traces  of  their  Arab 
origin.  In  the  fifth  century  the  Vandals  established  themselves  in  the 
province.  It  was  a  kingdom  until  1492.  The  chief  towns  are 
Xeres,  San  Fernando,  and  Ecija,  The  name  Andalusia,  or  more 
properly  Andalucia,  is  said  by  some  to  be  derived  from  an  Arabic 
word  =  region  of  the  evening,  or  the  West ;  others  say  from 
Vandalusia  =  the  country  of  the  Vandals.     Cf. 

*  She  cannot  step  as  does  an  Arab  barb, 
Or  Andalusian  girl  from  mass  returning.' 

Byron,  Do7iJtian,  XII.  Ixxv.  i,  2. 
Saraband  is  a  word  of  Moorish  origin,  from  the  Persian  sarband= 
a  fillet  for  fastening  a  lady's  headdress,  saa  being  the  Persian  for 
head.  (Greek  Kapa.)  Others  derive  it  from  a  Spanish  dancer  named 
Zarabanda.  W^e  adopted  the  word  from  the  Spanish.  It  is  the 
name  of  a  slow,  stately  dance  in  triple  time,  and  was  introduced 
into  Europe  by  the  Moors.  The  term  existed  before  the  sixteenth 
century.  Jonson  has  the  phrase  '  Dance  the  Saraband'  in  The  Devil 
is  an  Ass,  iv.  sc.  4.  It  is  often  applied  to  the  slow  movement  in  a 
musical  sui^e,  such  as  those  of  Handel  and  Bach  ;  and  sometimes, 
though  erroneously,  to  a  country  dance,  like  *  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.' 
Cf. 

'And  gay  as  for  a  Saraband.^ 

Campbell,  Spanish  Patriots'  Song. 
'  His  evening  saraband  to  sing.' 

Bowles,  Missionary,  vi. 
*To  dance  the  circling  saraband^ 

Dora  Greenwell,  The  Rivals. 
1.  2.  roundelay,  is  a  diminutive  of  *  rondel,'  the  French  rondeau, 
from  the  Latin  rotundus  =  round.     The  more  correct  form  would 
therefore  appear  to  be  rondelet,  which  is  also  found  in  old  French. 
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The  form  in  the  text  has  arisen  by  confusion  with  lay  =  a  song.  It 
is  found  as  two  separate  words,  roundel-lays,  in  Vaughan's  Daphnis. 
A  roundel  proper  is  a  poem  in  thirteen  verses,  eight  in  one  kind  of 
rhyme  and  five  in  another,  divided  into  couplets,  with  the  beginning 
of  the  poem  repeated  as  a  refrain  at  the  end  of  the  second  or  third 
couplet.  '  Then  have  you  also  a  rondelette,  the  which  doth  alwayes 
end  with  one  self-same  foote  or  repeticion,  and  was  thereof  (in  my 
judgment)  called  a  rondelei^ — Gascoigne,  Notes  on  the  making  of 
Verse  (1577).  Occleve  and  Chaucer  wrote  roundels,  and  in  the 
present  day  Mr,  Swinburne  and  others  have  revived  the  form.  In 
some  cases  the  term  is  applied  to  a  dance,  where  the  dancers  joined 
hands  and  stood  in  a  circle,  as 

'  Come  now  a  roundel  and  a  fairy  song.' 

Mids.  Night's  Dream,  ii.  2.  i. 
The  more  usual  musical  term  is  rondo.     Cf. 

'  To  heare  thy  rymes  and  roundelayes.' 

Spenser,  ^hep.  Cal.  June,  1.  49. 

*  The  cock  hath  sung  beneath  the  thatch 

Twice  or  thrice  his  roundelay.' — Tennyson,  The  Owl. 

*  The  blact:bird's  roundelay.' — Emerson. 

*  Cuckoo's  plaintive  roimdelay.' — Campbell,  Caroline,  i. 
How  sarabands  could  sound  to  roundelays  is  not  very  clear  ! 

11.  3-9.  Scotland  is  apostrophised  very  poetically  in  these  lines, 
which  recall  Goldsmith's  Traveller.  *  Over  hills  and  far  away '  is, 
however,  somewhat  commonplace ;  it  occurs  in  Jockey  s  Lamentation 
from  Wit's  Mirth  iv.  and  in  Gay's  Beggar  s  Opera  i.  i. 

I.  5.  Albin,  or  Alb^n,  i.  e.  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  Gaelic 
Ailp.  Cf.  the  Alps.  *  Albin '  is  either  Ailp-ben  =  son  of  the  hills,  or 
^ii^-z««  =  hilly  island.  Perhaps  connected  with  a/(5«j  =  white.  The 
same  word  as  Albion.  Campbell  uses  the  word  twice  in  Reullura, 
and  thrice  in  LochieVs  Warning.     Cf. 

'  The  war-note  of  Lochiel,  which  Albyn's  hills 
Have  heard.' — Byron,  Childe  Harold,  iii,  26. 
See  also  the  song  to  the  oak-tree  in  Waverley,  chap.  xxix. 

II.  6-8.  These  lines  afford  an  example  of  anaphora  or  the 
repetition  of  the  same  word  at  the  beginning  of  several  successive 
lines.     See  Part  III,  Stanza  i,  11.  3-5. 

1.  7.  '  The  Gaelic  appellation  for  the  porpoise  *  (C),  frequent 
on  the  coast  of  Western  Scotland.  The  more  usual  form  is  pellack, 
also  pellakf  from  the   Gaelic  pelog  or  piilig.     (Cf.  the   German 
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stale  he  Ischwein.)  The  word  should  be  pronounced  guttnrally.  Cf. 
'There  are  likewise  a  great  number  of  little  whales  which  swim 
through  these  isles,  which  they  call  pellacks' — Brand,  Descr.  Ork- 
ney, p.  48. 

1.  8.  Campbell  elsewhere  speaks  of  'Earth's  sepulchral  clod '  {^The 
Last  Man,  1*j),  and  of*  sepulchral  ground'  {Theodoric). 

cairn,  a  conical  heap  of  stones  raised  over  a  grave,  or  piled  up  in 
commemoration  of  some  great  event.  A  Celtic  word  derived  from 
the  Gaelic  car  =  2i  rock,  genitive  case,  caij-tt.  Also  found  in  Erse, 
Crag  is  probably  connected  with  the  same  root.  The  word  is 
mentioned  in  Johnson's  Tour  to  the  Western  Highlajtds.  It  is 
found  as  early  as  1535-     Cf. 

*  Now  let  us  place  the  grey  stone  of  her  caim^ 

Campbell,  Glenara,  11. 

'  His  grey  cairn  on  the  wild  and  lonely  heath.' — Id.  Glencoe. 

'The  oath  I  took  beside  my  father's  cairn^ 

Scott,  Lady  of  Lake,  v.  14. 
'  Moor '  does  not  rhyme  with  *  shore,'  *  roar.' 

1.  9.  Oorbrechtan,  or  Corrievrechan  (Gaelic,  =  Brecan's  cauldron) 
*  Scarba's  isle,  whose  tortured  shore 
Still  rings  to  Corrievrekin's  roar 
And  lonely  Colinsay' — Scott,  Lord  of  Isles,  Vf.  11. 

'  The  Corybrechtan,  or  Corbrechtan,  is  a  whirlpool  on  the  western 
coast  of  Scotland,  near  the  island  of  Jura,  which  is  heard  at  a 
prodigious  distance.  Its  name  signifies  the  whirlpool  of  the  Prince 
of  Denmark ;  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  a  Danish  prince  once 
undertook,  for  a  wager,  to  cast  anchor  in  it.  He  is  said  to  have  used 
woollen  instead  of  hempen  ropes,  for  greater  strength,  but  perished 
in  the  attempt.  On  the  shores  of  Argyleshire,  I  have  often  listened 
with  great  delight  to  the  sound  of  this  vortex,  at  the  distance  of 
many  leagues.  When  the  weather  is  calm,  and  the  adjacent  sea  is 
scarcely  heard  on  these  picturesque  shores,  its  sound,  which  is  like 
the  sound  of  innumerable  chariots,  creates  a  magnificent  and  fine 
effect.'— (C.) 

It  is  about  a  mile  across.  The  tide  runs  over  the  rock  at  the  rate 
of  thirteen  miles  an  hour.  '  It  is  said  to  be  the  haunt  of  mermaids, 
and  Leyden's  version  of  the  Gaelic  legend  (  The  Mermaid ;  see  Scott, 
Border  Minstrelsy,  iv)  tells  how  Macphail  of  Colinsay,  passing 
"  where  Corrievreckin's  surges  roar,"  was  carried  off  by  one,  and  for 
years  kept  in  pleasant  durance  in  a  cavern  beneath  the  sea.'    According 
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to  Joyce,  the  name  was  originally  applied  to  a  whirlpool  off  Rathlin 
Island  on  the  coast  of  Antrim. 

In  these  lines  we  have  a  touch  of  the  poet's  own  personal  remin- 
iscences of  the  scener}'  around  Downie. 

Stanza  VI,  1.  i.  Caledonia  was  the  Roman  name  for  Scotland 
and  Northern  Britain  generally.  It  is  met  with  in  Pliny  and  Tacitus, 
and  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Welsh  celydd=2i  woody  shelter. 
Possibly,  as  Taylor  suggests,  it  is  connected  with  the  words  Gael  and 
Celt.     Cf. 

'  O  Caledonia,  stem  and  wild.' — Scott. 
'  Sees  Caledonia  in  romantic  view.' — Thomson, 
In  his  Ode  to  Bums,  Campbell  speaks  of  his  '  Caledonian  veins.' 

1.  2.  Poverty  drove  many  emigrants  to  America.  By  the  rather 
harsh  inversion  '  feudal  grief,'  Campbell  means  probably  sorrow  caused 
by  some  dispute  with  his  landlord,  the  owner  of  the  fief.  Fetidal 
means  pertaining  to  a  fief,  and  is  derived  from  the  Low  L,a.tin /eudum. 
Cp.  the  Old  High  German  Jikti  =  possessions.  The  term  originally 
signified  land  distributed  by  a  conqueror  among  his  soldiers.  '  The 
word  fee  in  northern  languages  signifies  a  conditioned  stipend  or 
reward,  and  by  a  combination  with  the  Northern  odk,  odhal,  or  udal, 
which  signifies  proprietas,  will  be  ioxvc\^t^  fee-odh  or  foedtim  to  denote 
2^  feudal  or  stipendiary  power.' — Blackstone,  Commentaries.  The 
Middle  English  iormfeffen  occurs  in  Chaucer.  In  Glencoe,  Campbell 
has  ^feudal  strife,'  and  in  his  Lines  on  a  Seal,  'feudal  tree.' 

I.  6.  mickle,  the  Scotch  equivalent  for  '  much,'  'great.'  Derived 
from  the  A.-S.  micel.  Middle  English  muchel.  Cp.  Greek  fieyas, 
gen.  fifyaXov  =^  great.  Still  used  in  the  proverb  *  Every  little  makes 
a  mickle.'     Frequently  used  in  Spenser  and  Shakespere, 

*A  noble  peer  of  mickle  trust  and  power.' 

Milton,  Comus,  31. 
The  exile  would  appear  to  have  been  by  no  means  insensible  to  the 
charms  of  whiskey.     Bums  has  the  phrase  '  mickle  glee,'  and  also 
'  plied.' 

II.  7-9.  These  lines  are  somewhat  involved;  they  refer  to  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  and  other  early  emigrants  who  founded  the  future 
United  States. 

1.  8.  Campbell  is  very  fond  of  the  word  *  sire'  and  uses  it  very  fre- 
quently throughout  his  poems ;  very  often  in  connection  with  the 
i(^ea  of  liberty  :  e.  g. 

'  For  body-killing  tyrants  cannot  kill 
The  public  soul — the  hereditary  will, 
G  2 
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That  downward  as  from  sire  to  son  it  goes, 
By  shifting  bosoms  more  intensely  glows  ; 
Its  heirloom  is  the  heart,  and  slaughtered  men 
Fight  fiercer  in  their  orphans  o'er  again.' — Poland. 
1.  9.  Freedom  is  often  compared  poetically  to  a  tree.     '  Campbell 
has  earned  the  title  of  the  Bard  of  Liberty  as  well  as  of  Hope. 
/  Freedom  is  his  favourite  watchword,  and  to  ban  a  tyrant  is  his  dear 
delight,'     '  His  passion  for  Liberty,  however  sincere,  is  that  of  the 
scholar  of  poetry,  not  of  the  living  observer  of  passing  events.' — 
Quarterly  Review,  57.     The  Jacobins  in  1790  planted  a   'tree  of 
liberty'  in  Paris,  and  the  Italians  in  1848.     Cf  Akenside,  Pleasures 
of  Imagination,  ii.  660. 

Stanza  VII,  1,  i.  The  ideas  in  this  stanza  much  resemble 
passages  in  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village,  respecting  *  The  long  pomp, 
the  midnight  masquerade'  (1.  259) ;  just  as  Albert  has  many  traits 
in  common  with  the  village  preacher. 

1.  2.  Excessive  wealth  or  excessive  poverty  and  crime  did  not  as  yet 
exist  in  the  new-founded  colony,  as  they  did  in  the  large  cities  of  the 
Old  World.  Campbell  twice  again  rhymes  '  gloom '  with  '  tomb  * 
(1.  5)  in  his  Lines  on  Bavaria  and  in  Lines  on  Poland.  Compare 
his  Lines  on  Einigrants  to  New  South  Wales,  1.  4. 

1.  3.  tromp    is   poetical    for    trump   or  trumpet,   a    brass   wind 
instrument  of  a  clear,  ringing  tone,  with  which  Judgment  is  usually 
portrayed.      Derived  from  the  French  trompe,  Latin  tuba  =■  a  pipe. 
The  third  edition  reads  *  trump,'  which  will  not  rhyme.     Cf. 
'Withouten  tromp,  was  proclamation  made.' 

Thomson,  Castle  of  Indolence,  xxviii.  2. 
Stanza  VIII.    With  regard  to  this  excellent  description  of  the  aged 
sage,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Campbell,  writing  in  February, 
1807,  to  Miss  Mayow,  concerning  her  father,  then  recently  deceased, 
transcribes  this  stanza  thus  : — 

*  How  reverend  was  that  face,  serenely  aged, 
Undimm'd  by  weakness,  shade,  or  turbid  ire ! 
Where  all  but  kindly  fervours  were  assuaged ; 
Such  was  the  most  beloved,  the  gentlest  sire; 
And  though,  amidst  the  calm  of  thought  entire. 
Some  high  and  haughty  features  might  display 
A  soul  impetuous  once,'  &c. 
as  in  text.     He  adds  that  the  verses  '  will  not  have  the  least  value, 
unless  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  written  be  explained. 
They  relate  directly  and  solely,  indeed,  to  the  most  venerable  of 
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mankind  ;  they  were  written  from  the  contemplation  of  his  character, 
—from  the  impulse  which  his  benign  and  beautiful  countenance 
occasioned.  .  .  .  The  case  is,  I  was  engaged  about  the  time  of  the 
afflicting  intelligence  (of  his  death)  in  a  poem  where  a  character, 
such  as  his,  is  one  of  the  most  important : — the  description  of  serenity 
in  mature  life — of  that  composure  which  is  not  the  result  of  indiffer- 
ence— but  of  the  fire,  fervour  and  sensibility  of  earlier  life,  subdued 
and  sweetened  by  reflection.' 

In  some  respects  Albert  resembles  Chateaubriand's  Father  Aubry 
in  Atala  : — *  II  n'avait  pas  les  traits  morts  et  effaces  de  I'homme  ne 
sans  passions ;  on  voyait  que  ses  jours  avaient  ete  mauvais,  et  les 
rides  de  son  front  montraient  les  belles  cicatrices  des  passions  gueries 
par  la  vertu  et  par  I'amour  de  Dieu  et  des  hommes.' 

1.  3.  kindly,  i.e.  natural,  from  the  A.-S,  rj/«^=  nature.  The 
middle  English  form,  as  in  Wyclif,  was  kyndeli.  '  Nothing  ethical 
was  connoted  in  "  kindly  "  once  ;  it  was  simply  the  adjective  of 
"  kind."  But  it  is  God's  ordinance  that  "kind"  should  be  "kindly  " 
in  our  modem  sense  of  the  word  as  well ;  and  thus  the  word  has 
attained  this  meaning.' — Trench,  Select  Glossary;  see  \.oo\ixs, English 
Past  and  Present,  178.  'A  "kind"  person  is  a  "kinned"  person, 
one  of  kin,  one  who  acknowledges  his  kinship  with  other  men  and 
acts  upon  it.'— lb.  Study  of  Words,  83.  Cf.  '  The  kindly  fruits  of  the 
earth,'  Liturgy.  '  A  kindly  king  '  (i.  e.  one  by  natural  descent). — 
More,  Life  of  Richard  III. 

1.  8.  By  'composure's intellectual  ray'  the  author  probably  mean 
the  ray  or  gleam  of  the  intellect  or  mind  in  a  composed  and  quiet 
state. 

1.  9.  The  beautiful  simile  in  this  line  is  not  quite  accurate. 
Etna's  fires  are  not  extinguished,  but  only  obscured  by  the  rising 
sun,  and  the  simile  implies  hypocrisy  rather  than  self-subjugation. 

.^tna,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  volcanoes  in  the  world,  is 
situated  on  the  eastern  seaboard  of  Sicily.  It  is  10,870  feet  in 
height,  and  is  91  miles  in  circumference  at  the  base.  It  is  fre- 
quently alluded  to  in  ancient  and  classical  writers,  from  Pindar 
downwards.  The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  aiQo3  — 
to  bum.  The  Sicilians  call  it  Mongibello.  Virgil  ascribes  the 
eruptions  to  Typhon,  who  breathes  flames  of  devouring  fire  and  lies 
buried  imder  the  mountain.  The  earliest  known  eruption  occurred 
in  the  seventh  century  B.C.  The  sides  of  the  mountain  are  fertile 
and  thickly  populated ;  in  the  principal  eruption  of  modem  times 
(1669),  fourteen  villages,  containing  27,000  persons,  were  destroyed. 
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The  last  eruption  was  in  1865.  In  the  crater,  which  is  about  looo 
feet  deep,  are  small  lambent  flames.  The  mountain  was  first 
ascended  by  Count  D'Orville  in  1722. 

Stanza  IX,  11.  2,  3.  In  the  first  edition  these  lines  ran  thus  : — 

*  But  yet  familiar,  is  there  nought  to  prize, 
Oh  Nature  !  in  thy  bosom-scenes  of  life  ? ' 

Altered  in  second  edition. 

Stanza  X,  1.  6.  Halcyon  days  were  the  seven  days  before  and  the 
seven  days  after  the  winter  solstice.  The  word  primarily  meant  *  a 
kingfisher,'  from  the  Greek  aA.s  =  the  sea,  «v<y  =  to  brood  on.  The 
kingfisher  laid  its  eggs  in  nests  that  floated  on  the  sea,  and  was 
supposed  to  breed  in  calm  weather  only.  *  They  lay  and  sit  about 
midwinter,  when  days  be  shortest,  and  the  time  they  are  brooding  is 
called  halcyon  dayes ;  for  during  that  season  the  sea  is  calm  and 
navigable,  especially  on  the  coast  of  Sicily.' — Holland,  Trans,  of 
Pliny,  X,  32  ;  see  Trench,  Study  of  Words,  54.  It  is  often  used  in 
the  sense  of  calm,  tranquil  times,  e.  g. 

*  Expect  St.  Martin's  summer,  halcyon  days^ 

I  Henry  VI,  i.  2.  131. 

'  No  man  can  expect  eternal  serenity  and  halcyon  days.*   Bentley. 

'  The  halcyon  days  brought  forth  the  arts  of  peace.' 

Den  HAM. 

I.  8.  i.  e.  he  was  a  widower.  The  expression  'mutual heart'  (used 
also  by  Thomson)  gave  umbrage  to  the  critic  Jeffrey.  *  Mutual ' 
expresses  reciprocity  of  feeling  or  action.  It  is  used  in  the  phrase  '  a 
mutual  friend'  (Dickens)  as  =  of  both.  Cf  'mutual  wing,'  Milton, 
Paradise  Lost,  vii.  429,  and  '  mutual  arms,'  infra.  Canto  ii.  22,  1.  6. 
'Mutual  soul,'  'mutual  breast,'  and  'hearts  mutual  bound,'  all  occur 
in  Campbell. 

reft,  past  participle  of  'reave,'  is  from  A.-S.  r/a/"=  clothing, 
hence  it  primarily  means  to  rob  of  clothing.  Cf.  the  Scotch 
reiver  =  robber.  The  word  is  now  chiefly  used  in  the  compound 
bereave. 

Stanza  XI.  *  There  are  passages  in  Gertrude  of  so  rare  and  ripe 
a  beauty  that  they  challenge,  as  they  exceed,  all  praise  ;  such,  for 
instance,  is  this  peerless  description  of  Gertrude's  childhood  (stanzas 
xi-xiii).' — Hazlitt,  Spirit  of  the  Age. 

II.  3,  4.  The  beautiful  idea  conveyed  in  these  lines  is  felicitously 
expressed ;  I.  4,  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  editions  runs  thus : 
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*  Uprose  that  living  flower  beneath  his  eye.' 
It  is  altered  in  the  fifth  edition,  and  stands  as  in  text. 

1.5.  'Infancy'  rhymes  badly  here.  'From  hours'  (1.  6)  is 
awkward,  the  reader  should  supply  some  such  word  as  '  those.'  So 
in  next  line,  '  to  the  time.' 

Stanza  XII,  1.  3.  orison,  French  oraison  =  prayer,  from  the  Latin 
orare  to  pray. 

'Their  orisons,  each  morning  duly  paid.' 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  145. 

1.  6.  con,  A.-S.  cumian,  to  know,  to  study,  is  connected  with 
cunning,  really  the  present  participle  of  can  and  ken.  It  is  frequent 
in  early  writers. 

1.  8.  In  early  editions  this  line  reads — 

''  All  uncompanion'd  else  her  years  had  gone.' 
The  ninth  edition  reads  heart. 

gone  here  means  'been,'  'existed,'  'fared.'  We  often  use  the 
phrases  '  As  things  go^  '  To  go  without  a  thing.'  Cf.  '  AH  would 
have  \ki&a.  gone  well.' — Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  781. 

1.  9.  This  line  has  been  much  praised.  *  We  particularly  admire 
this  line.  It  appears  to  us  like  the  ecstatic  union  of  natural  beauty 
and  poetic  fancy,  and  in  its  playful  sublimity  resembles  the  azure 
canopy  mirrored  in  the  smiling  waters :  bright,  liquid,  serene, 
heavenly.' — Hazlitt,  Spirit  of  the  Age,  305.  Others  have  found 
fault  with  its  quaint  conceit.  The  association  of  ideas  between  this 
stanza  and  the  next,  implied  ia.  the  word"  '  summer,'  is  somewhat 
forced. 

Stanza  XIII,  1.  3.  bark,  or  barque,  is  properly  a  three-masted 
vessel  with  fore  and  aft  sails  on  the  mizen  mast,  but  is  here  used  of  a 
small  boat  or  canoe.  Derived  from  the  Greek  /3a/ws  =  a  flat  Egyp- 
tian row-boat :  French  barque  (Skeat).  Wedgwood  says  the  origin 
may  be  the  old  Norse  barki  =  \he  throat,  hence  the  bows  of  a  ship. 

1.  4.  buskin'd.  Old  French  brodequin,  brosequin ;  Old  Dutch 
brooskens ;  Gaelic  brogue  =  a  shoe. 

Above  the  moccasins,  in  order  to  protect  the  legs  from  cold,  all  the 
Indians  wear  leggings,  which  reach  from  the  instep  to  the  middle  of 
the  thigh.  These  are  commonly  made  of  deerskin  or  of  blue  or  scarlet 
cloth,  and  fit  close  to  the  limbs.  The  edges  of  the  cloth  annexed  to 
the  seams,  instead  of  being  turned  in,  are  left  on  the  outside.  In  full 
dress  these  seams  are  ornamented  with  a  fringe  of  beads,  dyed 
porcupine's  quills,  wild  turkey-cock  spurs,  bell  buttons,  scalp-locks, 
&o.      The  young  dandies  among  the  warriors  make  the  squaws  sew 
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their  leggings  so  tightly  on  their  limbs  that  they  cannot  be  taken 
The  leggings  are  kept  up  by  two  strings,  called  assian,  one  on  the 
inside  of  each  thigh,  which  are  fastened  to  a  third  tied  round  the 
waist.     Compare  Longfellow's  description  of  Hiawatha's  costume  : — 
*  Dressed  in  deerskin  shirt  and  leggings, 
Richly  wrought  with  quills  and  wampum  ; 
On  his  head  the  eagle  feathers, 
Round  his  waist  the  belt  of  wampum. 
With  his  mittens,  Minjekahwun, 
With  his  moccasins  enchanted.' — iv. 
1.  4.  '  In  the  Indian  tribes  there  is  a  great   similarity  in  their 
colour,  stature,  etc.     They  are  aB,  except  the  Snake  Indians,  tall  in 
stature,  straight,  and  robust.     It  is  very  seldom  they  are  deformed, 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  supposition  that  they  put  to  death  their 
deformed  children.     Their  skin  is  of  a  copper  colour  ;  their  eyes 
large,  bright,   black,    and   sparkling,   indicative   of  a   subtile   and 
discerning  mind ;  their  hair  is  of  the  same  colour,  and  prone  to  be 
long,  seldom  or  never  curled.      Their  teeth  are  large  and  white  ;  I 
never  observed  any  decayed  among  them,  which  makes  their  breath 
as  sweet  as  the  air  they  inhale.' — Travels  through  America,  by  Capts. 
Lewis  and  Clarke,  in  1804-6.     (C.) 
The  line  does  not  scan  well. 

1.  5.  The  Indian  cuts  his  hair  as  close  to  the  head  as  possible, 
except  a  single  tuft  about  the  size  0^  the  palm  of  the  hand  on  the 
crown,  called  the  scalp-lock,  which  he  leaves  to  assist  his  conqueror 
in  removing  his  scalp.  This  tuft  is  usually  let  grow  about  two 
inches  long.  It  is  often  fastened  to  a  crest  made  of  an  eagle's  feather, 
or  the  hair  of  the  deer's  tail  dyed  red,  and  horse-hair,  with  which  is 
mixed  a  tuft  of  feathers,  sometimes  of  the  red-bird.  The  lock  of 
hair  itself  is  often  dyed  red.     Cf. 

'His  head  is  bare,  save  only  where 
Waves  in  the  wind  one  lock  of  hair. 

Reserved  for  him,  whoe'er  he  be, 
More  mighty  than  Megone  in  strife. 

When,  breast  to  breast  and  knee  to  knee, 
Above  the  fallen  warrior's  life 
Gleams,  quick  and  keen,  the  scalping-knife. ' 

Whittier,  Mogg  Megone. 
'His  lofty  brow  with  crimson  feathers  bound.' 

Bowles,  Missionary,  iv. 
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1.  6.  Another  sort  of  ornament  is  likewise  worn  by  the  men, 
consisting  of  a  large  silver  or  brass  clasp  or  bracelet,  to  which  is 
attached  a  bunch  of  hair  dyed  a  scarlet  colour,  usually  taken  from 
the  knee  of  the  buffalo.  This  is  worn  on  the  narrow  part  of  the  arm 
above  the  elbow  (also  sometimes  on  the  legs),  and  it  is  deemed  very 
ornamental  and  also  a  badge  of  honour,  for  no  person  wears  it  that 
has  not  distinguished  himself  in  the  field.  (See  Weld's  Travels,  ii. 
237,)  The  phrase  'that  helped  to  light  a  boy'  is  rather  bad. 
*  Light '  is  short  for  '  alight.'     Cf. 

'And  lighted  zX  a  ruined  inn.' — Tennyson,  Vision  of  Sin. 
1.  9.  The  image  embodied  in  this  line  is  fine  but  rather 
far-fetched  and  fantastical.  There  is  a  somewhat  similar  idea  in 
the  following  passage  in  Young's  Revenge,  where  Leonora,  conducted 
by  her  aged  father,  is  compared  to  Truth  led  by  hoary  Time : — 
*  She  looks  like  radiant  Truth 
Brought  forward  by  the  hand  of  Hoary  Time.' — i.  i. 
The  character  of  Outalissi  is  founded  chiefly  on  that  of  an  Indian 
chief  named  Logan.  (See  Introduction  p.  40.)  John  Logan,  whose 
Indian  name  was  Tah-gah-jute,  was  born  about  1725.  He  was 
brought  up  near  the  Moravian  settlement  of  Shamokin  Creek, 
and  was  on  friendly  terms  with  the  whites,  till  his  family  were 
massacred  by  some  settlers  on  the  Ohio.  He  was  well  known 
throughout  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  where  he  lived  many  years 
as  a  hunter.  (See  Campbell's  note  to  III.  xvii.  1.  8,  infra.)  His 
life  has  been  written  by  Brantz  Mayer.  Outalissi  also  resembles 
in  many  respects  a  celebrated  Sachem  of  the  Oneida  tribe  named 
Skenandoah  (=  agility),  who  died  in  18 16  at  the  age  of  no.  This 
chief  was  a  friend  to  the  Americans  throughout  the  war.  His 
vigilance  once  preserved  from  massacre  the  inhabitants  of  the  little 
settlement  of  German  Flats.  In  the  war  of  the  Revolution  his 
influence  induced  the  Oneidas  to  take  up  arms  in  favour  of  the 
Americans,  and  in  1777  he  commanded  a  body  of  250  Oneidas. 
Among  the  Indians  he  was  known  as  *  The  White  Man's  friend.' 
Stanza  XIV,  1.  4.  Oneyda.  This  tribe  is  so  called  from  the 
'  Oneida  Stone,'  a  large  boulder  of  syenite  at  the  summit  of  a  hill, 
which  is  held  sacred  among  them.  '  Oneida '  is  said  to  be  from  the 
native  'onia '  =  a  stone,  and  kaniote  =  upright. 

The  Indians  east  of  the  Mississippi  may  be  divided  into  the  three 
great  families  of  (i)  The  Iroquois,  (2)  The  Algonquin,  (3)  The 
Mobilian.      The  Iroquois,   probably  the  best   type   of  the  Indian 
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character,  call  themselves  HodenosaiUnee  or  united  people,  or 
men  surpassing  all  others,'  also  '  The  Mingoes.'  They  dwelt  within 
the  limits  of  the  State  of  New  York.  They  consisted  of  five  nations, 
the  Mohawks,  the  Oneidas,  the  Onondagas,  the  Cayugas,  and  the 
Senecas.  This  confederacy  existed  in  1600,  probably  a  century  before 
the  first  Dutch  settlement.  A  sixth  nation,  the  Tuscaroras,  a  warlike 
people  inhabiting  North  Carolina,  afterwards  joined  the  confederacy, 
in  1 714,  in  consequence  of  a  war  with  the  white  colonists.  The 
Oneidas  were  known  also  by  the  following  names  : — Oneydoes, 
Oneotas,  Onoyats,  Anoyints,  Onneionts,  Oneyyotecaronoh,  Onoio- 
chrhonons.  In  1760  the  Iroquois  were  annoyed  by  settlers  on  the 
Susquehanna  at  Wyoming,  and  some  Christian  Oneidas  sent  a 
petition  to  the  English  Governor  that  the  English  forts  within  the 
limits  of  the  Six  Nations  should  be  removed.  The  Oneidas,  in 
personal  appearance,  are  said  to  be  tall  and  dignified,  with  long  black 
hair,  prominent  cheek-bones,  and  long  aquiline  noses.  They  think 
they  pronoimce  their  language  better  than  any  other  tribe,  and  are 
very  eloquent.  In  1841  they  numbered  500  or  600,  and  were  living 
in  great  poverty  in  their  reserve  near  Utica,  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk  river.  Their  chief  was 
named  Bread,  a  polished  gentlemanly,  English-speaking  man. 

1.  6.  This  belt,  i.  e. '  The  wampum  offered  in  token  of  amity.  The 
Indians  of  North  America  accompany  every  formal  address  to 
strangers,  with  whom  they  form  or  recognise  a  treaty  of  amity,  with 
a  present  of  a  string,  or  belt,  of  wampum.  Wampum  (says  Cad- 
wallader  Colden)  is  made  of  the  large  whelk  shell,  Buccinum,  and 
shaped  like  long  beads  :  it  is  the  current  money  of  the  Indians.' — 
History  of  the  Five  Indian  Nations,  p.  34.  New  York  edition. 
(C.) 

'  Approve  '  does  not  rhyme  well  with  *  love '  (1.  8). 

1.  7.  'In  relating  an  interview  of  Mohawk  Indians  with  the 
Governor  of  New  York,  Colden  quotes  the  following  passage  as 
a  specimen  of  their  metaphorical  manner  :  "Where  shall  I  seek  the 
chair  of  peace  ?  Where  shall  I  find  it  but  upon  our  path  ?  and 
whither  doth  our  path  lead  us  but  unto  this  house  ? "  ' — (C.) 

Stanzas  XV-XX.  In  these  stanzas  the  Indian  tells  his  story  with 
great  animation  (Jeffrey). 

Stanza  XV,  1.  2.  Treaties  were  entered  into  between  the  Six 
Nations  and  the  English  at  Philadelphia  in  July,  1742,  at  Lancaster 
(Penn.)  in  1744,  and  at  Albany  in  1746,  under  which  the  Indians  gave 
up  to  the  English  colonists  the  land  on  each  side  of  the  Susquehanna 
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to  the  eastward  of  the  mountains.  In  Colden's  History,  we  have  the 
following  interesting  anecdote,  which  may  have  suggested  this 
incident  to  Campbell.  *In  1677  a  treaty  was  made  between  the 
English,  through  Colonel  Coursey,  and  the  Five  Nations,  including 
the  Oneidas.  After  this,  same  skirmishing  took  place  with  Oneida 
Indians,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  treaty.  On  hearing  of  it  they 
went  to  Albany,  and  Swerise,  one  of  their  chief  Sachems,  excused  his 
countrymen,  and  restored  a  Christian  woman  and  her  child  whom 
they  had  taken  prisoners.' 

wampum.  *  When  they  solicit  the  alliance,  offensive  or  defen- 
sive, of  a  whole  nation,  they  send  an  embassy  with  a  large  belt 
of  wampum  and  a  bloody  hatchet,  inviting  them  to  come  and  drink 
the  blood  of  their  enemies.  The  wampum  made  use  of  on  these  and 
other  occasions,  before  their  acquaintance  with  the  Europeans,  was 
nothing  but  small  shells  which  they  picked  up  by  the  sea-coasts,  and 
on  the  banks  of  the  lakes ;  and  now  it  is  nothing  but  a  kind  of 
cylindrical  beads,  made  of  shells,  white  and  black,  which  are  esteemed 
among  them  as  silver  and  gold  are  among  us.  The  black  they  call 
the  most  valuable,  and  both  together  are  their  greatest  riches  and 
ornaments ;  these  among  them  answering  all  the  end  that  money  does 
amongst  us.  They  have  the  art  of  stringing,  twisting,  and  inter- 
weaving them  into  their  belts,  collars,  blankets,  and  moccasins,  &c., 
in  ten  thousand  different  sizes,  forms,  and  figures,  so  as  to  be 
ornaments  for  every  part  of  dress,  and  expressive  to  them  of  all  their 
important  transactions.  They  dye  the  wampum  of  various  colours 
and  shades,  and  mix  and  dispose  them  with  great  ingenuity  and 
order,  and  so  as  to  be  significant  among  themselves  of  almost  every 
thing  they  please ;  so  that  by  these  their  words  are  kept,  and  their 
thoughts  communicated  to  one  another,  as  ours  are  by  writing.  The 
belts  that  pass  from  one  nation  to  another  in  all  treaties,  declarations, 
and  important  transactions,  are  very  carefully  preserved  in  the  cabins 
of  their  chiefs,  and  serve  not  only  as  a  kind  of  record  or  history,  but 
as  a  public  treasure.' — Major  Rogers,  Account  of  North  America, 
p.  222.     (C.) 

(This  passage  is  immediately  followed  by  one  on  the  calumet  or 
pipe  of  peace,  and  on  the  tomahawk.     See  Stanza  xxiii,  infra). 

Whenever  any  treaty  of  national  compact  is  about  to  be  made,  one 
of  these  (wampum)  belts,  differing  in  some  respect  from  every  other 
that  has  been  made  before,  is  immediately  constructed ;  each  person 
in  the  assembly  holds  this  belt  in  his  hand  whilst  he  delivers  his 
speech,  and  when  he  has  ended,  he  presents  it  to  the  next  person 
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that  rises,  by  which  ceremony  each  individual  is  reminded  that 
it  behoves  him  to  be  cautious  in  his  discourse,  as  all  he  says 
will  be  faithfully  recorded  by  the  belt.  These  belts  are  carefully 
preserved,  and  produced  at  stated  intervals,  and  their  history  is  then 
related  by  some  chief.  Wampum  consists  of  little  pieces  of  shell 
like  a  lady's  glass  bugle,  strung  on  deer  sinews;  a  belt  contains 
a  dozen  or  more  strings.  A  red  wampum  belt  is  sometimes  sent 
round  to  summon  tribes  to  join  in  a  war.  Wampum  is  also  worn  as 
an  ornament  round  the  neck,  &c.  It  is  often  put  into  the  grave  with 
the  corpse.  The  word  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Delaware  wdpi, 
Massachusetts  Ww/z  =  white. 

1.  3.^  The  Michigan  is  one  of  the  great  chain  of  lakes  on  the  river 
St.  Lawrence.  It  is  between  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Huron.  It  is 
the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  in  the  United  States,  measuring  345 
miles  long  by  84  broad,  and  covering  an  area  of  25,000  square  miles. 
It  forms  the  boundary  between  Illinois  and  Indiana,  and  is  fed  by  a 
number  of  considerable  rivers.  The  chief  town,  Chicago,  is  situated 
at  the  south-west  angle.  The  principal  bays  are  Green  Bay  and 
Traverse  Bay.  The  surrounding  country  is  called  the  State  of 
Michigan.  The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Michigamies,  a 
branch  of  the  Algonquin  Indians  who  inhabited  the  southern  shore  of 
the  Lake. 

moons.  The  majority  of  the  Indians  divide  the  year,  as  we  do, 
into  four  seasons  of  three  months  each.  They  generally  reckon  time 
by  twelve  moons,  of  twenty-eight  nights  apiece.  They  have  names 
for  each  moon.  They  think  that  the  moon  is  inhabited  by  a  man 
and  a  dog.  Chateaubriand  has  poetised  their  calendar  and  astromony. 
Every  moon  has  a  name  expressive  of  its  season.  These  names  differ 
a^ong  different  tribes,  thus  March  (with  which  the  Indian  year 
begins)  with  the  Dacotas  is  termed  '  the  moon  of  snow-sickness,  or  of 
sore-eyes ' ;  with  the  Natchez,  '  the  moon  of  deer ' ;  with  others, '  the 
worm  moon,'  because  at  this  season  worms  quit  their  hiding-places  in 
the  bark  of  trees,  etc.  A  supernumerary  moon  is  added  every  thirty 
moons,  which  they  term  *  the  lost  moon.'  The  Natchez  divide  the 
year  into  thirteen  moons,  calling  the  thirteenth  the  *  moon  of  wal- 
nuts.' 

The  Indians  have  no  divisions  for  weeks,  but  count  days  by  'sleeps,' 
half-days  by  pointing  to  the  sun  at  noon,  and  quarters  by  the  rising 
and  setting  of  the  sun.  '  Moon'  is  often  poetically  used  for  '  month.' 
In  Longfellow's  Hiawatha  we  have  '  the  dreary  moon  of  snowshoes ' 
(ii),  'the  pleasant  moon  of  strawberries'  (xi),  &c. 
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1.  4.  The  first,  second,  and  third  editions  read, 

*We  launch'd  our  quivers  for  the  bison  chase.' 
The  fifth  and  subsequent  editions  re^^  pirogues. 

pirogues  are  a  kind  of  canoe.  The  word  is  derived  from  the 
Carribean,  through  the  Spanish/zVa^a.  (Littre.)  These  small,  swift 
craft  are  generally  formed  of  a  single  log  'dug  out,'  generally  worked 
with  paddles,  but  sometimes  rigged  with  a  sail.  The  term  is  applied 
in  the  United  States  to  a  description  of  ferry-boat.  Sometimes  two 
of  these  crafts  are  united,  and  form  a  double  pirogue  capable  of 
containing  a  number  of  persons.  Campbell  found  them  mentioned 
in  Rogers  as  perioques  or  open  boats,  of  six  or  seven  oars,  and 
contrasted  with  flat  canoes.  Mrs.  Hemans  has  '  pirogue '  in  The 
Aged  Indian  \  and  see  Robertson,  America,  vol.  ix.  p.  184,  where 
they  are  mentioned  by  name  as  'war-boats.'  The  Oneida  word  for 
canoe  is  ka-hoon-weia. 

Bison,  Greek  pi(To}v  =  a.  wild-ox.  Cf.  A.-S.  7vesent.  There  are 
two  kinds,  the  European,  Bos  bonassus,  still  found  in  the  Caucasus, 
and  the  American,  usually  (but  improperly)  called  the  Buffalo 
(see  Part  II,  stanza  ii,  1.  9,  infra),  which  inhabits  the  interior 
of  North  America  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This  animal  is 
mentioned  and  depicted  by  Thevet  in  1558.  There  are  said  to  be 
two  other  extinct  American  species.  The  existing  species  is  the 
largest  ruminating  animal  of  Amerita.  It  measures  on  the  average 
nine  feet  long  from  muzzle  to  tail,  and  is  about  five  and  a  half  feet 
high.  This  formidable  looking  beast  belongs  to  the  aurochs  or  ox 
species,  is  larger  than  a  bullock,  and  weighs  often  as  much  as  two 
thousand  pounds.  It  differs  considerably  from  the  true  Eastern 
buffalo  found  in  Africa,  India,  and  parts  of  South  Europe.  It  is  of 
a  dark-brown  colour,  has  a  very  large  head,  and  the  male  has  a 
long,  shaggy,  black  mane,  covering  his  shoulders,  and  sometimes 
reaching  to  the  ground.  The  horns  are  short  and  large,  forming  a 
simple  arch.  The  tail  is  about  four  feet  long  with  a  tuft  at  the  end. 
Buffalo  flesh  forms  the  principal  subsistence  of  the  wandering 
Indians;  it  is  said  to  resemble  and  equal  fat  beef.  The  skins 
are  used  for  robes,  for  coverings  for  the  lodges  and  canoes,  for  saddles 
and  bridles.  Out  of  the  horns  are  shaped  spoons,  and  in  fact  there 
is  no  portion  of  the  animal  which  is  not  converted  to  some  use  by 
the  Indians,  who  derive  from  it  both  nourishment  and  clothing. 
They  formerly  existed  in  countless  numbers  on  the  prairies,  being 
gregarious  in  their  nature.  Travellers  have  spoken  of  passing  herds 
of  buffaloes  for  several  successive  days  without  intermission.    Since 
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the  arrival  of  the  white  man  the  buffaloes  have  steadily  decreased  in 
number,  and  will  ere  long  probably  become  extinct.  Bryant  and 
Whittier  rightly  call  the  animal  *  Bison.' 

1:  5.  The  Hurons  or  Wyandots  or  Quatogies  dwelt  on  the 
northern  and  eastern  shores  of  Lake  Huron  in  Upper  Canada. 
They  spoke  a  dialect  of  the  Iroquois  language,  and  were  a  branch  of 
the  Wyandot-Iroquois  family.  They  have  been  estimated  at  origin- 
ally 10,000  souls  ;  in  1765  they  were  reduced  to  about  3000.  They 
closely  resembled  the  Six  Nations,  with  whom  they  were  constantly 
at  war.  In  1 649  the  latter  invaded  the  Huron  country,  carrying  de- 
vastation before  them,  and  breaking  up  and  dispersing  the  nation. 
The  Hurons  afterwards  returned  to  the  Lake. 

They  were  allies  of  the  French,  and  their  chief  in  the  French 
war  of  1755  was  Athanase.  The  remnant  of  the  nation  near  Quebec 
are  now  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  act  as  pilots.  The 
last  chief  died  at  Lorette  Village,  near  Quebec,  in  1882.  Cooper 
describes  them  as  being  *  a  thievish  race.' 

1.  8  is  poorly  expressed. 

1.  9.  The  Indians  always  express  peace  by  the  metaphor  of  a  tree. 
Thus  one  of  their  chiefs  says,  '  We  now  plant  a  tree,  whose  top  will 
reach  the  sun,  and  its  branches  spread  far  abroad,  so  that  it  shall  be 
seen  afar  off,  and  we  shall  shelter  ourselves  under  it,  and  live  in 
peace  without  molestation.' — C  OLPEN.  Another  method  of  express- 
ing peace  is  literally  burying  the  hatchet  or  tomahawk. 

Tomaliawk  is  from  the  native  Indian  languages  :  Algonquin 
tomehagen  ;  Virginian  tamahaac  ;  Mohican  tumnahegan ;  Delaware 
tomoihecan  ;  meaning  a  war-hatchet.  Johnson  spells  it  *  Tom-ax.' 
This  terrible  weapon  is  used  by  the  Indians  with  amazing  dexterity. 
They  sometimes  hurl  it  with  unerring  aim  at  a  retreating  or  advanc- 
ing foe.  Nowadays,  these  weapons  are  generally  of  civilised  manu- 
facture, the  blades  being  made  of  steel.  The  handles  are  ornamented 
with  native  carving.  Formerly  the  blade  consisted  of  a  large  stone 
ground  sharp  on  both  sides,  with  a  handle  of  flexible  wood  about 
one  and  a  half  feet  long,  let  into  a  double  groove  in  the  thickest  part 
of  the  stone.  Some  tomahawks  are  fitted  with  a  pipe  bowl  opposite 
the  blade.     Rogers  thus  describes  the  tomahawk  : — 

'  This  is  an  ancient  weapon  universally  used  by  them  in  war,  before 
they  were  taught  the  use  of  iron  and  steel  ;  since  which  hatchets  have 
been  substituted  among  them.  But  this  instrument  still  retains  its 
use  and  importance  in  public  transactions,  and,  like  the  pipe,  is  often; 
very  significant.     This  weapon  is  formed  much  like   an  hatchet. 
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having  a  long  stem  or  handle ;  the  head  is  a  round  ball  or  knob  of 
solid  wood,  well  enough  calculated  to  knock  men's  brains  out,  which 
on  the  other  side  of  the  stem  terminates  in  a  point  where  the  edge 
would  be,  if  made  an  hatchet,  which  point  is  set  a  little  hooking  or 
coming  towards  the  stem ;  and  near  the  centre,  where  the  stem  or 
handle  pierces  the  head,  another  point  projects  forward  of  a 
considerable  length,  which  serves  to  thrust  with  like  a  spear  or  pike 
pole.  The  tomahawk  likewise  is  ornamented  with  feathers  and 
paintings,  disposed  and  variegated  in  many  significant  forms, 
according  to  the  occasion  and  end  foi-  which  it  is  used  ;  and  on 
it  they  keep  journals  of  their  marches  and  most  important  and 
noted  occurrences,  in  a  kind  of  hieroglyphics.  When  the  council  is 
called  to  deliberate  on  war,  the  tomahawk  is  painted  all  over  red, 
and  when  the  council  sits  it  is  laid  down  by  the  chief;  and  if  war  is 
concluded  upon,  the  captain  of  the  young  warriors  takes  it  up,  and 
with  it  in  his  hands,  dances  and  sings  the  war-song.  When  the 
council  is  over,  this  hatchet  or  some  other  of  the  kind,  is  sent  by  the 
hands  of  some  warrior  to  every  tribe  concerned,  and  with  it  he 
presents  a  belt  of  wampum  and  delivers  his  message,  throwing 
the  hatchet  on  the  ground,  which  is  taken  up  by  one  of  their 
most  expert  warriors,  if  they  choose  to  join  ;  if  not,  they  return 
it,  and  with  a  belt  of  their  wampum  suitable  to  the  occasion.' — 
America,  225,  6.     Cf. 

'And  bathe  in  brains  the  murderous  tomahawk.' 

Campbell,  Pleasures  of  Hope. 

Stanza  XVI,  1.  2.  Areouski,  Areskoui  or  Agreskoue,  '  the  god  of 
war  among  the  Hurons  and  the  Iroquois.'  (C.)  Charlevoix  tells  us  that 
in  their  war-songs  they  always  invoke  this  deity,  and  he  derives  the 
name  from  the  Greek  "'Apj/s  =  Mars.  Aregouen  means  *  to  make  war ' 
in  their  language.  Areskoui  is  also  the  king  of  the  gods,  or,  as  they 
express  it,  the  Great  Spirit,  the  creator  and  master  of  the  world,  the 
genie,  which  governs  all.  He  has  most  honour,  however,  as  the  god 
of  armies.  His  name  is  the  war-cry  before  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
combat.  On  their  marches-  it  is  often  repeated  also,  to  encourage 
themselves  and  to  implore  his  aid.  'Areskoui'  is  mentioned  in 
Chateaubriand's  Atala. 

1.  4.  The  Indian  war-whoop  is  said  by  Clarke  to  be  hard  to  de- 
scribe accurately.  It  is  a  loud  cry  of  *  whoo-whoo-whoop,'  in  a 
long  shrill  tone,  modulated  into  notes  by  the  hand  being  placed 
before  the  mouth.  It  can  be  heard  at  a  very  considerable  distance. 
Adair  describes  it  as  '  whoo-whoop '  (p.  64).     '  When  you  once  heai: 
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the  yvsiX-whoop,   you   wdll  never  mistake   it  for  anything  else.' — 
Cooper,  Mohicans,  ch.  vi.     It  is  also  used  in  hunting  ;  as,  '  Pursued 
him  (i.  e.  a  fox)  with  whoops  and  halloos.' — Addison.     Cf. 
♦  When  the  war-whoop  stirred  the  land.' 

Whittier,  The  Familisi's  Hymn. 
1.  5.  The  British  flag  on  the  tower  of  the  fort,  which  was  probably 
built  on  some  steep  eminence  or  rock.     Cf. 

'  No  towers  along  the  steep! 

Campbell,  Mariners  of  England. 
J      \.  7.  Campbell,  in  Ye  Mariners  and  in  The  Pleasures  of  Hope,  again 
^    speaks  of  musketry  and  artillery-fire  as  *  thimders,'  and  in  Lochiel 
as  '  lightning  of  war,'     This  passage   resembles  the  beginning  of 
Hohenlinden  in  its  phraseology  and  imagery. 

Stanza  XVII.  The  fort  appears  to  have  been  blown  up,  probably 
by  accident,  as  the  Hurons  were  hardly  capable  of  such  a  mode 
of  attack  as  mining ! 

1.  3.  Cf. 

'  The  storm  prevails,  the  rampart  yields  a  way, 
Bursts  the  wide  cry  of  horror  and  dismay ! 
Hark  !  as  the  smouldering  piles  with  thunder  fall, 
A  thousand  shrieks  for  hopeless  mercy  call.' 

Campbell,  Pleasures  of  Hope. 

1.  5.  Manitou,  or  Manito  =  spirit. 

'  It  is  certain  the  Indians  acknowledge  one  Supreme  Being,  or 
Giver  of  Life,  who  presides  over  all  things ;  that  is,  the  Great 
(or  good)  Spirit ;  and  they  look  up  to  him  as  the  source  of  good, 
from  whence  no  evil  can  proceed.  They  also  believe  in  a  bad  Spirit, 
to  whom  they  ascribe  great  power;  and  suppose  that  through  his  power 
all  the  evils  which  befall  mankind  are  inflicted.  To  him,  therefore, 
they  pray  in  their  distresses,  begging  that  he  would  either  avert  their 
troubles,  or  moderate  them  when  they  are  no  longer  avoidable, 

*  They  hold  also  that  there  are  good  spirits  of  a  lower  degree,  who 
have  their  particular  departments,  in  which  they  are  constantly 
contributing  to  the  happiness  of  mortals.  These  they  suppose  to 
preside  over  all  the  extraordinary  productions  of  Nature,  such  as 
those  lakes,  rivers,  and  mountains  that  are  of  an  uncommon  magni- 
tude ;  and  likewise  the  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  and  even  vegetables  or 
stones  that  exceed  the  rest  of  their  species  in  size  or  singularity.* 
— Clarke,  Indians,  pp,  106-7,  (C.) 

The  Supreme  Spirit  of  good  is  called  sometimes  Kitchi  (or  Ki-gai, 
or  Mitchi,  or  Kilchi)  Manitou  =  the  great  unknown,  and  the^spirit  of 
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evil,  Matchi  Manitou,  in  the  Knisteneaux  tongue.  In  the  Oneida 
language  the  good  spirit  is  '  Lo-nee,'  and  the  bad  '  Onishahlo-nuh.' 
The  good  spirit  is  superior  in  power. 

The  word  Manitou  is  of  the  Algonquin  language,  and  it  signifies 
mysterious  or  spiritual  power.  The  good  spirit  is  usually  symbolised 
by  a  colossal  bird  or  by  the  sun  ;  the  evil  spirit  by  a  serpent. 
The  former  resides  in  the  sun. 

*Gitche  Manito  the  Mighty,  He  the  Master  of  Life.' 

*  Miche  Manito  the  Mighty,  He  the  dreadful  Spirit  of  Evil.' 

LoNGFELi-OW,  Hiawatha. 

'  The  human  mind  in  its  uncultivated  state  is  apt  to  ascribe  the 
extraordinary  occurrences  of  nature,  such  as  earthquakes,  thunder, 
or  hurricanes,  to  the  interposition  of  unseen  beings  ;  the  troubles  and 
disasters  also  that  are  annexed  to  a  savage  life,  the  apprehensions 
attendant  on  a  precarious  subsistence,  and  those  numberless  in- 
conveniences which  man  in  his  improved  state  has  found  means  to 
remedy,  are  supposed  to  proceed  from  the  interposition  of  evil  spirits ; 
the  savage  consequently  lives  in  continual  apprehensions  of  their 
unkind  attacks,  and  to  avert  them  has  recourse  to  charms,  to  the 
fantastic  ceremonies  of  his  priest,  or  the  powerful  influence  of 
his  Manitous.'  Campbell  probably  had  this  passage  of  Clarke's 
Indians  in  his  mind  when  penning  this  stanza. 

1.  6.  Chateaubriand  thus  describes  a  prairie  fire  in  Atala  : — 

*  Cependant  I'obscurite  redouble  :  les  nuages  abaisses  entrent  sous 
I'ombrage  des  bois,  la  nue  se  dechire,  et  I'eclair  trace  un  rapide 
losange  de  feu.  Un  vent  impetueux,  sorti  du  couchant,  roule  les 
nuages  sur  les  nuages ;  les  forets  plient ;  le  ciel  s'ouvre  coup  sur 
coup,  et  a  travers  ses  crevasses  on  aper9oit  denouveaux  cieux  et  des 
campagnes  ardentes.  Quel  aflfreux,  quel  magnifique  spectacle  !  La 
foudre  met  le  feu  dans  les  bois ;  I'incendie  s'etend  comme  une 
chevelure  de  flammes  ;  des  colonnes  d'etincelles  et  de  fumee  assiegent 
les  nues,  qui  vomissent  leurs  foudres  dans  le  vaste  embrasement- 
Alors  le  Grand  Esprit  couvre  les  montagnes  d'epaisses  tenebres ;  du 
milieu  de  ce  vaste  chaos  s'eleve  un  mugissement  confus  forme  par  le 
fracas  des  vents,  le  gemissement  des  arbres,  le  hurlement  des  betes  fe- 
roces,  le  bourdonnement  de  I'incendie  et  la  chute  repeteedu  tonnerre, 
qui  siffle  en  s'eteignant  dans  les  eaux.'     Cf. 

*  The  high  horizon's  northern  line. 

With  many  a  silent-leaping  spire. 
Seems  a  dark  shore — a  sea  of  flame — 
Quick,  crawling  waves  of  fire  ! 
H 
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I  see  wide  terror  lit  before — 

Wild  steeds,  fierce  herds  of  bison  here, 
Aad,  blown  before  the  flying  flame. 

The  flying- footed  deer ! — Piatt,  Fires  in  Illinois. 
Ohio  is  one  of  the  most  important  central  States ;  it  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Michigan  and  Lake  Erie,  on  the  east  by 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  on  the  south  by  Virginia  and  Kentucky, 
and  on  the  west  by  Indiana.  It  measures  210  miles  in  length 
by  200  in  breadth,  has  an  area  of  40,760  square  miles,  and  is 
divided  into  88  counties.  Columbus  is  the  capital  and  Cincinnati 
is  the  largest  city.  It  was  first  explored  by  La  Salle  in  1670.  At 
that  time  it  was  a  complete  wilderness,  inhabited  by  tribes  of  Indians. 
In  1763  it  was  given  by  treaty  to  the  English.  It  was  originally 
covered  with  vast  forests,  and  much  of  the  land  is  still  heavily  wooded 
with  chestnut,  oaks,  &c.  They  are,  however,  fast  disappearing. 
The  State  forms  a  table-land  between  the  Alleghanies  and  the 
Mississippi,  and  is  in  many  places  marshy  and  humid.  It  contains 
extensive  prairies.  In  summer  it  is  subject  to  tornadoes.  The  State 
/derives  its  name  from  the  river  Ohio,  a  tributary  of  the  Mississippi. 
V     The  origin  of  the  name  is  said  to  be   ohiopekhanne,  the  Indian  tenn 


I  for  a  very   white  stream,  alluding  to  the  white  waves  raised  onsi 
I  the  surface  of  the  river  by  the  wind.  "' 

1.  7.  panther,  from  the  Greek  irdvOrjp,  an  animal  which  partakes 
of  the  characteristics  of  all  beasts  (Pliny  ;  but  see  Trench,  Sludy  of 
Words,  265),  or  from  the  Sanskrit  '  pumdarika '  —  a  tiger.  This 
animal  is  a  native  of  Asia  and  Africa  {felis  pardus),  and  is  a  variety 
of  the  leopard.  Campbell  has  been  accused  of  bestowing  it  on  the 
United  States,  where  it  is  not  to  be  found.  The  animal  referred  to  in 
the  text  is  not,  however,  the  panther  proper,  but  rather  the  puma  or 
cougar.  It  is  of  a  reddish-brown  or  grey  colour  without  spots  or 
stripes,  rather  like  a  very  large  domestic  cat,  being  about  three  and 
a  half  to  four  and  a  half  feet  high,  by  forty  inches  in  length,  and  has  a 
tail  two  feet  long.  It  is  a  ferocious  and  bloodthirsty  animal,  and  often 
attacks  human  beings.  It  generally  lives  in  the  deep  recesses  of 
bushy,  woody  districts,  and  can  climb  trees.  It  is  the  felis  concolor 
of  Linnaeus,  and  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  American  lion. 
Its  cry  is  loud  and  penetrating.  Formerly  these  brutes  were  very 
common  throughout  the  States  of  Central  America,  but  owing  to  a 
government  reward  of  two  dollars  given  since  1871  for  every  puma 
killed,  they  are  rapidly  becoming  exterminated.  Still,  in  the  dense , 
forests '  the  hideous  sound  of  his  howling  is  almost  continuously  heard 
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at  night  during  the  breeding  season.' — Encycl.  Brit.  It  is  said  to 
be  still  occasionally  met  with  in  Pennsylvania ;  but  very  seldom 
is  found  so  far  north.     The  flesh  can  be  used  for  food. 

Stanza  XVIII,  1.  9.  Chateaubriand  has  the  phrase,  '  le  Dieu  des 
Chretiens '  several  times  in  Atala.  '  Siirieked '  is  not  a  suitable  word 
here.     Line  4  of  next  stanza  is  much  better. 

Stanza  XIX,  1.  2.  *  The  fever-balm  is  a  medicine  used  by  these 
tribes  ;  it  is  a  decoction  of  a.  hush  called  the  Fever  Tree.  Sagamite 
is  a  kind  of  soup  administered  to  their  srck.'     (C.) 

Chateaubriand  in  Atala  mentions  fever-balm  and  sagamhe^  which 
he  explains  as  a  'sorte  de  pate  de  mais.'  It  is  a  kind  of  tisan. 
Sagamite,  or  Sagamore,  is  made  of  maize  ;  it  is  the  commonest 
nourishment  among  the  savages.  It  is  roasted,  pounded  and  husked, 
then  it  is  made  into  a  kind  of  pulp,  (bouillie),  rather  insipid,  when  one 
has  no  meat  or  prunes  to  relieve  the  taste.  Sometimes  it  is  ground  to 
flour,  which  is  termed/arm^/r^zV^,  and  is  one  of  the  most  commodious 
and  best  provisions  for  travellers.  Sometimes  the  grain  is  boiled  in 
the  ear  when  it  is  tender,  roasted  a  little,  husked  and  dried  in  the 
sun,  and  kept  a  long  time.  The  sagamite  thus  made  has  a  very  good 
taste.  The  savages  greatly  like  to  melt  down  some  pounds  of 
candle  grease  in  a  boiler  of  sagamite.  The  Indians  use  decoctions 
of  willow,  magnolia  seeds,  and  many  other  herbs  as  febrifuges. 

1.  3.  The  Indian  term  for  heaven,  ^  the  happy  hunting  grounds.' 

1.  6.  The  phrase  *  of  England's  shore  '  is  peculiar.  Cf.  '  happiest 
home  of  England's  happy  clime '  in  stanza  xxi,  1.  6,  infra. 

Stanza  XX,  1.  i.  *  The  Indians  are  distmguished  both  personally 
and  by  tribes  by  the  name  of  particular  animals,  whose  qualities 
they  affect  to  resemble,  either  for  cunning,  strength,  swiftness, 
or  other  qualities : — as  the  eagle,  the  serpent,  the  fox,  or  bear.  The 
testimony  of  all  travellers  among  the  American  Indians,  who  mention 
their  hieroglyphics,  authorises  me  in  putting  this  figurative  language 
in  the  mouth  of  Outalissi.  The  dove  is  among  them,  as  elsewhere, 
an  emblem  of  meekness ;  and  the  eagle,  that  of  a  bold,  noble,  and 
liberal  mind.  When  the  Indians  speak  of  a  warrior  who  soars  above 
the  multitude  in  person  and  endowments,  they  say,  "  he  is  like  the 
eagle  who  destroys  his  enemies,  and  gives  protection  and  abundance 
to  the  weak  of  his  own  tribe."' — Ashe,  Travels,  iii.  39-40.     (C.) 

The  names  of  the  Indians  often  vary  in  the  course  of  their  life. 

They  rarely  retain  the  name  given  them  in  childhood,  but  are  usually 

re-named  at  the  age  of  adolescence.     This  re-naming  is  a  kind  of 

solemn   festival.     The  original  name   is  sacred,  and  is  often  kept 
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secret ;  sometimes  the  two  names  subsist  together.  Men's  names 
generally  express  some  manly  and  energetic  idea,  or  some  courageous 
act  by  which  the  individual  has  signalised  himself,  or  are  derived  from 
some  characteristic  trait. 

'  With  an  Indian  'tis  a  matter  of  conscience ;  what  he  calls 
himself  he  generally  is — not  that  Chingachgook,  which  signifies 
"big  serpent,"  is  really  a  snake  big  or  little,  but  that  he  under- 
stands the  windings  and  turnings  of  human  nature,  and  is  silent 
and  strikes  his  enemies  when  they  least  expect  him.' — Cooper,J| 
Mohicans^  vi.  V 

*  I  was  an  eagle  in  my  youthful  pride.' 

Hemans,  Cross  in  Wilderness. 

1.  6.  Campbell  in  The  Pleasures  of  Hope  has  <4jl| 

'My  hand  no  stinted  boon  assign.'  ^^Jj 

Stanzas  XXI-XXIV.  The  picturesque  contrast  between  Albert's 
pathetic  transports  of  tenderness  and  the  stem  composure  of  the  Oneida 
is  finely  drawn  in  this  and  the  following  stanzas.  So,  too,  the  contrast 
is  well  brought  out  in  the  Indian's  ardour  of  revenge  in  Part  III. 
Stanza  xxii  is  somewhat  obscure  in  parts,  especially  11.  7-9,  but 
Stanzas  xxiii-xxiv  are  among  the  finest  in  the  poem,  '  The  picture 
of  the  Indian  here  given  is  sublime  in  its  rigid  simplicity.'  It 
is  certainly,  if  one  of  the  most  laboured,  also  one  of  the  most 
unembarrassed,  poetical  passages  in  the  poem. 

Stanza  XXI,  11.  1-3.  '  Warms '  and  *  arms  '  do  not  rhyme  well 

1.  4.  '  Young  as  thyself  is  rather  awkward  and  unrhythmical. 

Stanza  XXII,  1.  3.  Some  late  editions  read  ^Jtiy  father's  house.' 

I.  5.  There  appears  to  be  something  defective  in  this  line  and  the 
next.  The  Chandos  editor  supplies  at  before  his  (I.  5).  But  then 
the  line  does  not  scan  correctly.  At  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  early 
editions.     *  Door '  is  probably  used  in  the  sense  of  '  household.' 

II.  8,  9.  What  is  meant  by  *  extend  in  woes '  ? 
Stanza  XXIII,  I.  2.   '  They  are  extremely  circumspect  and  deliberate 

in  every  word  and  action  ;  nothing  hurries  them  into  any  intemperate 
wrath,  but  that  inveteracy  to  their  enemies  which  is  rooted  in  every 
Indian's  breast.  In  all  other  instances  they  are  cool  and  deliberate, 
taking  care  to  suppress  the  emotion  of  the  heart.  If  an  Indian  has 
discovered  that  a  friend  of  his  is  in  danger  of  being  cut  off  by  a  lurk- 
ing enemy,  he  does  not  tell  him  of  his  danger  in  direct  terms  as  though 
he  were  in  fear,  but  he  first  coolly  asks  him  which  way  he  is  going  that 
day,  and  having  his  answer  with  the  same  indifference,  tells  him  that 
he  has  been  informed  that  a  noxious  beast  lies  on  the  route  he  is  going. 
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This  hint  proves  sufficient,  and  his  friend  avoids  the  danger  with  as 
much  caution  as  though  every  design  and  motion  of  his  enemy  had 
been  pointed  out  to  him. 

'  If  an  Indian  has  been  engaged  for  several  days  in  the  chase,  and  by 
accident  continued  long  without  food,  when  he  arrives  at  the  hut  of  a 
friend,  where  he  knows  that  his  wants  will  be  immediately  supplied, 
he  takes  care  not  to  show  the  least  symptoms  of  impatience,  or  betray 
the  extreme  hunger  that  he  is  tortured  with  ;  but  on  being  invited  in, 
sits  contentedly  down  and  smokes  his  pipe  with  as  much  composure 
as  if  his  appetite  was  cloyed  and  he  was  perfectly  at  ease.  He  does 
the  same  if  among  strangers.  This  custom  is  strictly  adhered  to  by 
every  tribe,  as  they  esteem  it  a  proof  of  fortitude,  and  think  the  reverse 
would  entitle  them  to  the  appellation  of  old  women. 

'  If  you  tell  an  Indian  that  his  children  have  greatly  signalised 
themselves  against  an  enemy,  have  taken  many  scalps,  and  brought 
home  many  prisoners,  he  does  not  appear  to  feel  any  strong  emotions 
of  pleasure  on  the  occasion  ;  his  answer  generally  is, — they  have 
''  done  well,"  and  he  makes  but  very  little  enquiry  about  the  matter  ; 
on  the  contrary,  if  you  inform  him  that  his  children  are  slain  or  taken 
prisoners,  he  makes  no  complaints  :  he  only  replies,  "It  is  unfortu- 
nate " — and  for  some  time  asks  no  questions  about  how  it  happened.' 
— Lewis  and  Clarke,  The  Indians,  p.  40.     (C.) 

1.  3.  calumet  (found  in  Canadian  French)  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
calamus,  Greek  icaKayios,  a  reed,  through  the  French  chautne,  and  is 
a  diminutive,  like  chalumeau  =  a  pipe  of  wheaten  straw.  To  '  smoke 
the  calumet,  the  peace-pipe  '  {Hiawatha),  is  a  sacred  token  of  amity 
among  the  Indians.  The  word  first  occurs  in  French  writers  abont 
1650,  and  in  English  about  171 7. 

'  Nor  is  the  calumet  of  less  importance  or  less  revered  than  the 
wampum  in  many  transactions  relative  both  to  peace  and  war.  The 
bowl  of  this  pipe  is  made  of  a  kind  of  soft  red  stone,  which  is  easily 
wrought  and  hollowed  out ;  the  stem  is  of  cane,  alder,  or  some  kuid 
of  light  wood,  painted  with  different  colours,  and  decorated  with  the 
heads,  tails,  and  feathers  of  the  most  beautiful  birds.  The  use  of  the 
calumet  is  to  smoke  either  tobacco  or  some  bark,  leaf,  or  herb,  which 
they  often  use  instead  of  it,  when  they  enter  into  an  alliance  or  any 
serious  occasion  or  solemn  engagements  ;  this  being  among  them  the 
most  sacred  oath  that  can  be  taken,  the  violation  of  which  is  esteemed 
most  infamous,  and  deserving  of  severe  punishment  from  Heaven. 
When  they  treat  of  war,  the  whole  pipe  and  all  its  ornaments  are  red  : 
sometimes  it  is  red  only  on  one  side,  and  by  the  disposition  of  the 
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feathers,  &c.,  one  acquainted  with  their  customs  will  know  at  first 
sight  what  the  nation  who  presents  it  intends  or  desires.  Smoking 
the  calumet  is  also  a  religious  ceremony  on  some  occasions,  and  in 
all  treaties  is  considered  as  a  witness  between  the  parties,  or  rather  as 
an  instrument  by  which  they  invoke  the  sun  and  moon  to  witness 
their  sincerity,  and  to  be  as  it  were  a  guarantee  of  the  treaty  between 
them.  This  custom  of  the  Indians,  though  to  appearance  somewhat 
ridiculous,  is  not  without  its  reasons  ;  for  as  they  find  that  smoking 
tends  to  disperse  the  vapours  of  the  brain,  to  raise  the  spirits,  and  to 
qualify  them  for  thinking  and  judging  properly,  they  introduced  it  into 
their  councils,  where,  after  their  resolves,  the  pipe  was  considered  as  a 
seal  of  their  decrees,  and  as  a  pledge  of  their  performance  thereof,  it 
was  sent  to  those  they  were  consulting,  in  alliance  or  treaty  with ; 
— so  that  smoking  among  them  at  the  same  pipe,  is  equivalent  to 
our  drinking  together  and  out  of  the  same  cup.' — Major  Rogers, 
Account  of  North  America,  1766. 

'  The  lighted  calumet  is  also  used  among  them  for  a  purpose  still 
more  interesting  than  the  expression  of  social  friendship.  The 
austere  manners  of  the  Indians  forbid  any  appearance  of  gallantry 
between  the  sexes  in  day-time ;  but  at  night  the  young  lover  goes 
a  calumetting,  as  his  courtship  is  called.  As  these  people  live  in  a 
state  of  equality,  and  without  fear  of  internal  violence  or  theft  in 
their  own  tribes,  they  leave  their  doors  open  by  night  as  well  as 
by  day.  The  lover  takes  advantage  of  this  liberty,  lights  his  calu- 
met, enters  the  cabin  of  his  mistress,  and  gently  presents  it  to  her. 
If  she  extinguishes  it,  she  admits  his  addresses  ;  but  if  she  suffer  it 
to  burn  unnoticed,  he  retires  with  a  disappointed  and  throbbing 
heart.' — Ashe,  Travels.    (C.) 

The  calumet  or  pipe  of  peace  ornamented  with  eagle's  quills  is  a 
sacred  pipe,  and  is  only  used  on  peace-making  occasions.  Each 
tribe  has  but  one  calumet ;  it  is  kept  by  the  chief  carefully  bandaged 
up  in  elk  or  stag  leather.  The  method  of  using  it  on  these 
occasions  is  as  follows : — the  chief  takes  the  pipe  in  his  hand  and 
points  the  stem  towards  the  north,  south,  east  and  west,  and  then 
to  the  sun — he  then  draws  a  few  whiffs,  and  holding  the  bowl  in  one 
hand  and  the  stem  in  the  other,  hands  it  in  turn  to  each  chief. 
All  is  done  in  the  strictest  silence;  it  is  an  evil  omen  for  any 
one  to  speak  until  after  the  chief  has  smoked  ;  if  anyone  does  so,  he 
at  once  drops  the  pipe  and  uses  another  instead.  After  this  the 
chiefs  dance  a  pipe-of-peace  dance.  It  is  then  emptied,  carefully 
folded  and  put  away  for  use  on  future   similar   occasions.     The 
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calumet  dififers  from  ordinary  Indian  pipes  by  having,  near  the 
chimney  or  bowl,  a  kind  of  fan  made  of  six  or  eight  eagle  feathers. 

Smoking  was  practised  by  all  the  North  American  Indians  in  their 
primitive  state.  Before  tobacco  was  introduced  among  them,  they 
smoked  weeds,  leaves,  and  bark  of  trees,  which  they  dry  and 
pulverise  in  the  hand.  This  is  called  k'nick  k'neck  (bark  of  red 
willow).  Their  pipes  are  highly  ornamented.  The  stem  is  from 
two  to  four  feet  long,  sometimes  round,  sometimes  flat.  The  bowl 
of  the  pipe  is  made  of  a  red  stone  (steatite),  which  can  be  shaped  out 
with  a  knife.  This  red  stone — said  to  be  unique  in  the  world— all 
comes  from  one  source,  which  the  Indians  say  was  given  them  for 
the  purpose  by  the  Great  Spirit.  This  source  is  the  great  sacred 
red- pipe-stone  quarry,  '  the  fountain  of  the  pipe '  (called  by  the 
Indians  Tchan-dee-pah-sha-kahfree),  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
dividing  ridge  between  the  St.  Peter  and  Missouri  rivers — called 
Coteau  des  Prairies.  See  Longfellow's  Hiawatha,  '  The  Peace- 
Pipe.' 

In  July,  1816,  Campbell  was  presented  with  a  handsome  Indian 
calumet.  It  had  been  given  to  Colonel  M'Douall,  the  British 
commander  at  Michilimakinac,  by  the  chief  warriors  of  the  Sioux 
and  other  western  tribes,  when  they  came  to  assist  in  defending  that 
fort  and  island  against  the  threatened  attack  of  the  Americans  in 
1 81 4.  It  came  into  the  hands  of  a  member  of  the  British  govern- 
ment in  Canada,  and  he  presented  it  with  a  complimentary  letter  to 
the  poet.  It  was  through  the  same  gentleman  that  young  Brant 
was  afterwards  introduced  to  Campbell. 

1.  6.  *  The  Indian  mothers  suspend  their  children  from  the  boughs 
of  trees.  An  Indian  child,  as  soon  as  he  is  born,  is  swathed  with 
clothes  or  skins ;  and  being  laid  on  his  back,  is  bound  down  on  a 
piece  of  thick  board,  spread  over  with  soft  moss.  The  board  is 
somewhat  larger  and  broader  than  the  child,  and  bent  pieces  of 
wood,  like  pieces  of  hoops,  are  placed  over  its  face  to  protect  it,  so 
that  if  the  machine  were  suffered  to  fall,  the  child  probably  would 
not  be  injured.  When  the'  women  have  any  business  to  transact  at 
home,  they  hang  the  board  on  a  tree,  if  there  be  one  at  hand,  and 
set  them  swinging  from  side  to  side,  like  a  pendulum,  in  order  to 
exercise  the  children.' — Weld,  vol.  ii.  p.  246.     (C.) 

Chateaubriand  refers  thus  to  the  tree-rocked  cradle : — *  EHes 
voulaient  savoir  si  Ton  suspendait  mon  berceau  de  mousse  aux 
branches  fleuries  des  erables,  si  les  brises  m'y  balan9aient  aupr^s  du 
nid  des  petits  oiseaux.' — Atala. 
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According  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  construction,  'a  tree-rocked 
cradle '  must  mean  a  cradle  rocked  by  a  tree. 

I.  7.  Some  editions  read  '  extreme.' 

1.  9.  Of  the  active  as  well  as  passive  fortitude  of  the  Indian 
character,  the  following  is  an  instance  related  by  Adair  in  his 
travels. 

'A  party  of  the  Senekah  Indians  came  to  war  against  the  Katahba, 
bitter  enemies  to  each  other.  In  the  woods  the  former  discovered  a 
sprightly  warrior  belonging  to  the  latter  hunting  in  their  usual  light 
dress :  on  his  perceiving  them  he  sprung  off  for  a  hollow  rock  four 
or  five  miles  distant ;  as  they  intercepted  him  from  running  home- 
ward. He  was  so  extremely  swift  and  skilful  with  the  gun,  as  to 
kill  seven  of  them  in  the  running  fight  before  they  were  able  to 
surround  and  take  him.  They  carried  him  to  their  country  in  sad 
triumph  ;  but  though  he  had  filled  them  with  uncommon  grief  and 
shame  for  the  loss  of  so  many  of  their  kindred,  yet  the  love  of  martial 
virtue  induced  them  to  treat  him,  during  their  long  journey,  with  a 
great  deal  more  civility  than  if  he  had  acted  the  part  of  a  coward. 
The  women  and  children  when  they  met  him  at  their  several  towns 
beat  him  and  whipped  him  in  as  severe  a  manner  as  the  occasion 
required,  according  to  their  law  of  justice,  and  at  last  he  was 
formally  condemned  to  die  by  the  fiery  torture.  It  might  reasonably 
be  imagined  that  what  he  had  for  some  time  gone  through,  by  being 
fed  with  a  scanty  hand,  a  tedious  march,  lying  at  night  on  the  bare 
ground,  exposed  to  the  changes  of  the  weather,  with  his  arms  and 
legs  extended  in  a  pair  of  rough  stocks,  and  suffering  such  punish- 
ment on  his  entering  into  their  hostile  towns,  as  a  prelude  to  those 
sharp  torments  for  which  he  was  destined,  would  have  so  impaired 
his  health  and  affected  his  imagination,  as  to  have  sent  him  to  his 
long  sleep,  out  of  the  way  of  any  more  sufferings.  Probably  this 
would  have  been  the  case  with  the  major  part  of  white  people  under 
similar  circumstances ;  but  I  never  knew  this  with  any  of  the 
Indians  :  and  this  cool-headed,  brave  warrior  did  not  deviate  from 
their  rough  lessons  of  martial  virtue,  but  acted  his  part  so  well  as  to 
surprise  and  sorely  vex  his  numerous  enemies : — for  when  they  were 
taking  him,  unpinioned,  in  their  wild  parade,  to  the  place  of  torture, 
which  lay  near  to  a  river,  he  suddenly  dashed  down  those  who  stood 
in  his  way,  sprung  off,  and  plunged  into  the  water,  swimming  un- 
derneath like  an  otter,  only  rising  to  take  breath,  till  he  reached  the 
opposite  shore.  He  now  ascended  the  steep  bank,  but  though  he 
had  good  reason  to  be  in  a  hurry,  as  many  of  the  enemy  were  in  the 
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water,  and  others  running,  very  like  bloodhounds,  in  pursuit  of  him, 
and  the  bullets  flying  around  him  from  the  time  he  took  to  the  river, 
yet  his  heart  did  not  allow  him  to  leave  them  abruptly,  without 
taking  leave  in  a  formal  manner,  in  return  for  the  extraordinary 
favours  they  had  done,  and  intended  to  do,  him.  After  slapping  a 
part  of  his  body,  in  defiance  to  them  (continues  the  author),  he  put 
up  the  shrill  war-whoop,  as  his  last  salute,  till  some  more  convenient 
opportunity  offered,  and  darted  off  in  the  manner  of  a  beast  broke 
loose  from  its  torturing  enemies.  He  continued  his  speed,  so  as  to 
run  by  about  midnight  of  the  same  day  as  far  as  his  eager  pursuers 
were  two  days  in  reaching.  There  he  rested  till  he  happily  dis- 
covered five  of  those  Indians  who  had  pursued  him  :  he  lay  hid 
a  little  way  off  their  camp,  till  they  were  sound  asleep.  Every  cir- 
cumstance of  his  situation  occurred  to  him,  and  inspired  him  with 
heroism.  He  was  naked,  torn,  and  hungry,  and  his  enraged  enemies 
were  come  up  with  him ;  but  there  was  now  every  thing  to  relieve 
his  wants,  and  a  fair  opportunity  to  save  his  life,  and  get  great 
honour  and  sweet  revenge  by  cutting  them  off.  Resolution,  a 
convenient  spot,  and  sudden  surprise,  would  effect  the  main  object 
of  all  his  wishes  and  hopes.  He  accordingly  creeped,  took  one  of 
their  tomahawks,  and  killed  them  all  on  the  spot, — clothed  himself, 
took  a  choice  gun,  and  as  much  ammunition  and  provisions  as  he 
could  well  carry  in  a  running  march.  He  set  off  afresh  with  a  light 
heart,  and  did  not  sleep  for  several  successive  nights,  only  when  he 
reclined,  as  usual,  a  little  before  day,  with  his  back  to  a  tree.  As  it 
were  by  instinct,  when  he  found  he  was  free  from  the  pursuing 
enemy,  he  made  directly  to  the  very  place  where  he  had  killed 
seven  of  his  enemies  and  was  taken  by  them  for  the  fiery  torture. 
He  digged  them  up,  burnt  their  bodies  to  ashes,  and  went  home  in 
safety  with  singular  triumph.  Other  pursuing  enemies  came,  on  the 
evening  of  the  second  day,  to  the  camp  of  their  dead  people,  when 
the  sight  gave  them  a  greater  shock  than  they  had  ever  known  before. 
In  their  chilled  war-council  they  concluded,  that  as  he  had  done 
such  surprising  things  in  his  defence  before  he  was  captivated,  and 
since  that  in  his  naked  condition,  and  now  was  well  armed,  if  they 
continued  the  pursuit  he  would  spoil  them  all,  for  he  surely  was  an 
enemy  wizard,  and  therefore  they  returned  home.' — Adair,  General 
Observations  on  the  American  Indians,  p.  394. 

'  It  is  surprising,'  says  the  same  author,  *  to  see  the  long  continued 
speed  of  the  Indians.  Though  some  of  us  have  often  nm  the 
swiftest  of  them  out  of  sight  for  about  the  distance  of  twelve  miles, 
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yet  afterwards,  without  any  seeming  toil,  they  would  stretch  on, 
leave  us  out  of  sight,  and  outwind  any  horse.' — Ibid.  p.  318, 

*  If  an  Indian  were  driven  out  into  the  extensive  woods,  with  only 
a  knife  and  a  tomahawk,  or  a  small  hatchet,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
but  he  would  fatten  even  where  a  wolf  would  starve.  He  would 
soon  collect  fire  by  rubbing  two  dry  pieces  of  wood  together,  make 
a  bark  hut,  earthern  vessels,  and  a  bow  and  arrows ;  then  kill  wild 
game,  fish,  fresh- water  tortoises,  gather  a  plentiful  variety  of  vege- 
tables, and  live  in  affluence.* — Ibid.  p.  410.    (C.) 

Stoic;  this  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  o-Tod  =  a  place 
enclosed  by  pillars,  hence  arctiucos  =  belonging  to  a  colonnade.  The 
sect  of  the  Stoics  was  founded  by  the  philosopher  Zeno,  about  305 
B.C.  Zeno  taught  at  the  Poecile  porch  at  Athens.  The  Stoics  were 
renowned  for  the  austerity  of  their  doctrines,  and  believed  that 
whatever  is  real  is  material.  The  supreme  end  of  life,  according 
to  them,  is  virtue — pleasure  or  happiness  should  never  be  made 
the  end  of  human  aims.  Pain  should  be  borne  with  indifference. 
Men  should  be  unmoved  by  joy  or  grief.  '  The  Red  Skins  are 
of  unmoveable  stoicism^  not  the  gift  of  nature,  but  acquired  by  dint  of 
a  strong  will  and  great  patience  ;  for  they  are  naturally  sensitive  and 
impressionable,'  says  Domenech.  Over  all  their  emotions  they  throw 
a  veil  of  iron  self-control.  They  are  trained  to  conceal  passion,  not 
to  subdue  it.  Clarke  mentions  that  if  an  Indian  has  been  absent 
for  months  and  returns  home,  and  if  his  wife  and  children  meet  him  at 
some  distance  from  his  home,  he  will  continue  his  course  without 
stopping  to  greet  them  or  paying  the  least  attention  to  their  presence. 
Arriving  at  his  wigwam  he  will  calmly  smoke  his  pipe,  and  perhaps 
does  not  tell  them  his  adventures,  which  may  be  of  the  most  exciting 
nature,  for  hours.  '  To  all  this  stoicism  the  affection  of  the  Indian 
forhis  children  and  wife  forms  a  striking  contrast.'  As  Whittier  says : — 
*The  Indian's  heart  is  hard  and  cold — 

It  closes  darkly  o'er  its  care, 
And  formed  in  Nature's  sternest  mould, 

Is  slow  to  feel  and  strong  to  bear. 
The  warpaint  on  the  Sachem's  face, 

Unwet  with  tears,  shone  fierce  and  red.' 

Bridal  of  Pen7tacook,  iii. 
Perhaps  the  tearlessness  of  Outalissi  is  too  much  dwelt  upon  in  the 
poem.     Cf. 

'To  feel  for  none  is  the  true  social  art 
Of  the  world's  Stoics — men  without  a  heart.* — Byron. 
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Stanza  XXIV,  1.  2.  Outalissi,  this  name  is  taken  from  a  character 
in  Chateaubriand's  Atala,  '  Chactas,  son  of  Outalissi.' 
1.  5.  Contrast — 

'The  proud,  the  cold  untroubled  heart  of  stone, 
That  never  mused  on  sorrow  but  its  own.' 

Campbell,  Pleasures  of  Hope. 
1.  6.  The  old  Indian  men  wear  a  long  white  robe  or  frock  like  a 
Roman  toga,  made  of  skins  of  wild  beasts,  generally  bear,  buck, 
beaver,  or  wolf.  The  skins,  which  are  softened,  are  worn  with  the 
fleshy  side  out.  Sometimes  a  blanket  is  worn  tied  round  the  waist 
and  drawn  across  the  shoulders.  The  American  wolf  very  much 
resembles  the  dog. 

1.  7.  Moccasins.  'Moccasins  are  a  sort  of  Indian  buskins'  (C), 
from  a  North  American  word,  Algonquin  tnakisin.  They  are  fre- 
quently referred  to  by  American  writers — 

*He  had  moccasins  enchanted, 
Magic  moccasins  of  deer-skin.' — Hiawatha^  iv. 

'  The  moccasin  is  made  of  the  skin  of  the  deer,  elk,  or  buflfalo, 
which  is  commonly  dressed  without  the  hair,  and  rendered  of  a  deep 
brown  colour  by  being  exposed  to  the  smoke  of  a  wood  fire.  It  is 
formed  of  a  single  piece  of  leather,  worn  with  the  hair  inwards,  with 
a  seam  from  the  toe  to  the  instep,  and  another  behind,  similar  to 
that  in  a  common  shoe ;  by  means  of  a  thong  it  is  fastened  round  the 
instep,  first  under  the  ankle-bone,  and  is  thus  made  to  fit  very  close 
to  the  foot.  Round  that  part  where  the  foot  is  put  in,  a  flap  to  the 
depth  of  an  inch  or  two  is  left,  which  hangs  loosely  down  over  the 
string  by  which  the  moccasin  is  fastened ;  and  this  flap,  as  also  the 
seam,  are  tastefully  ornamented  with  porcupine  quills  and  beads; 
the  flap  is  edged  with  tin  or  copper  tags,  filled  with  scarlet  hair,  if 
the  moccasin  be  intended  for  a  man,  with  ribbons  if  for  a  woman.' — 
Weld. 

Stanza  XXV.  '  There  is  nothing,'  says  Charlevoix,  'in  which  these 
barbarians  carry  their  superstitions  farther,  than  in  what  regards 
dreams ;  but  they  vary  greatly  in  their  manner  of  explaining  them- 
selves on  this  point.  Sometimes  it  is  the  reasonable  soul  which 
ranges  abroad,  while  the  sensitive  continues  to  animate  the  body. 
Sometimes  it  is  the  familiar  genius  who  gives  salutary  counsel  with 
respect  to  what  is  going  to  happen.  Sometimes  it  is  a  visit  made 
by  the  soul  of  the  object  of  which  he  dreams.     But  in  whatever 
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manner  the  dream  is  conceived,  it  is  always  looked  upon  as  a  thing 
sacred,  and  as  the  most  ordinary  way  in  which  the  gods  make  known 
their  will  to  men.  Filled  with  this  idea,  they  cannot  conceive  how 
we  should  pay  no  regard  to  them.  For  the  most  part  they  look 
upon  them  either  as  a  desire  of  the  soul,  inspired  by  some  genius,  or 
an  order  from  him,  and  in  consequence  of  this  principle  they  hold  it 
a  religious  duty  to  obey  them.  An  Indian  having  dreamt  of  having 
a  finger  cut  off,  had  it  really  cut  off  as  soon  as  he  awoke,  having  first 
prepared  himself  for  this  important  action  by  a  feast.  Another 
having  dreamt  of  being  a  prisoner,  and  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
was  much  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  He  consulted  the  jugglers,  and  by 
their  advice  caused  himself  to  be  tied  to  a  post,  and  burnt  in  several 
parts  of  the  body.' — Charlevoix,  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  North 
America.     (C.) 

The  Indians  attach  great  importance  to  dreams,  which  they  consider 
a  kind  of  religious  ceremony.  They  have  a  kind  of  Bacchanalian 
Feast  of  Dreams,  and  they  believe  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  com- 
municate with  their  living  relatives  by  means  of  dreams.  They  fast 
in  order  to  dream  freely,  and  think  that  in  dreams  they  are  informed 
where  they  shall  find  the  greatest  abundance  of  game. 

In  this  admirable  passage — termed  by  the  Quarterly  *a  lyrical 
effusion ' — the  Oneida  chief  shows  that  he  is  by  no  means  devoid  of 
tenderness  and  affection.     See  11.  5-9  especially. 

11.  I,  2.  In  the  first  edition  these  lines  ran — 

'  Shouldst  thou  the  spirit  of  thy  mother  greet, 
O !  say,  to-morrow,  that  the  white  man's  hand,'  etc. 

It  was  altered  as  in  the  text  in  the  second  edition,  in  consequence 
no  doubt  of  the  criticism  of  the  Qtiarterly  Review,  which  pointed 
out  that  the  lines  were  defective  both  in  sense  and  grammar. 

1.  5  The  first  edition  reads,  'While  I  in  lonely  wilderness  shall 
meet.* 

1.  8.  quarry;  any  game  killed  by  his  bow  and  arrows,  which 
weapons  the  Indians  use  very  expertly.  The  derivation  of  this 
word  is  contested.  Some  say  it  is  a  corruption  of  the  old  French 
coree  =  the  intestines  of  a  slain  animal,  the  part  given  to  the  hounds, 
and  connect  it  with  the  Latin  tr(7r  =  heart.  Others  say  coree  is  from 
fwzV  =  leather,  Latin  corium  =h.\dLe  of  the  animal,  and  is  connected 
with  cuirass.  Others  derive  it  from  carry  or  Latin  quero  =  \.o  seek. 
The  term  is  much  used  in  hunting  and  falconry.  See  Palmer's  Folk- 
Etymology,  s.  V.     Cf. 
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*  I'll  hunt  my  quarry  in  the  wild.' 

Campbell,  O'Connors  Child. 

•  His  quarry  'scaped  the  falcon's  sight.' — Glencoe. 

1.  9.  *  From  a  flower  shaped  like  a  hom,  which  Chateaubriand 
presumes  to  be  of  the  lotus  kind,  the  Indians  in  their  travels  through 
the  desert  often  find  a  draught  of  dew  purer  than  any  other 
water.'    (C.) 

Chateaubriand  has  a  very  similar  passage  in  Atala : — '  Quelquefois 
j'allais  chercher,  parmi  les  roseaux,  une  plante  dont  la  fleur  allongee 
en  comet  contenait  un  verre  de  la  plus  pure  rosee.  Nous  benissions 
la  Providence,  qui,  sur  la  faible  tige  d'lme  fleur,  avait  place  cette 
source  limpide  an  milieu  des  marais  corrumpus.' 

'  Lotus,'  Greek  Acuros,  is  the  name  rather  loosely  given  to  a  genus  of  ^-^ 
leguminous  plants,  found  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia.  The 
American  species  {Nymphae  luteuni)  is  known  as  the  chinquapin. 
Its  seeds  and  roots  are  edible.  Properly  speaking  the  lotus  is  the 
jujube  tree  of  Egypt,  a  prickly  shrub  with  a  sweet  fruit  like  a  date. 
The  name  is  also  given  to  the  fragrant  blue  and  white  water-lilies  of 
the  Nile,  which  were  worshipped  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  :  *  Egypt, 
that  lotus-land  of  magic  and  mystery.'  The  American  species  much 
resembles  it.  The  common  British  species  is  Z.  corniculatus . 
Homer's  Lotos-eaters  (lotophagi)  were  people  who  lived  upon  the 
fruit,  which  produced  forgetfulness  of  home  and  friends. 

Stanza  XXVI,  1,  i.  The  meaning  of  this  expression  is  not  verj- 
clear ;  it  probably  is  that  the  boy  was  descended  from  white  parents 
who  lived  eastward  of  the  Indian  territory. 

1.  5,  crocodile,  Latin  crocodihis,  Greek  KpoK65ei\o5  =  a.  lizard. 
The  old  English  form  was  cokedrill.  This  order  of  amphibious  V 
reptiles  is  divided  into  three  families:  (i)  Gavials,  found  chiefly  in 
India  (Ganges)  and  Borneo;  (2)  true  Crocodiles,  of  which  there  are 
twelve  species,  four  in  Asia,  three  in  Africa,  one  in  Egypt,  and  four 
in  Central  and  South  America — the  Egyptian  crocodile  is  the  com- 
mon type  of  the  entire  family,  it  measures  about  15  feet  long;  (3) 
Alligators  (Spanish  el  lagarto),  which  are  found  in  America  only. 
They  differ  from  the  other  crocodiles  in  having  the  canine  tooth 
fitted  into  the  lower  jaw,  and  their  toes  are  less  webbed.  There  are 
ten  species  of  alligators,  and  with  one  exception  they  all  belong  to 
the  tropical  regions,  being  called  Caymans  and  Jacares  in  South 
America.  The  only  species  known  in  the  non-tropical  parts  of 
America  is  the  Alligator  Mississippiensis  or  Pike  Head,  which  is  now 
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found  in  the  rivers  and  swamps  of  Mexico,  and  formerly  abounded 
in  Florida,  Carolina,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  the  Mississippi,  &c. 

'The  alligator,  or  American  crocodile,  when  full  grown  (says 
Bartram)  is  a  very  large  and  terrible  creature,  and  of  prodigious 
strength,  activity,  and  swiftness  in  the  water.  I  have  seen  them 
twenty  feet  in  length,  and  some  are  supposed  to  be  twenty-two  ot 
twenty-three  feet  in  length.  Their  body  is  as  large  as  that  of  a. 
horse  j  their  shape  usually  reseuables  that  of  a  lizard,  which  is  flat, 
or  cuneiform,  bemg-  compressed  on  each  side,  and  gradually  dimi- 
nidKng  from  the  abdomen  to  the  extremity,  which,  with  the  whole 
body,  is  covered  with  horny  plates,  or  squamae,  impenetrable  when 
on  the  body  of  the  live  animal,  even  to  a  rifle-ball,  except  about 
their  head,  and  just  behind  their  fore-legs  or  arms,  where,  it  is  said, 
they  are  only  vulnerable.  The  head  of  a  full-grown  one  is  about 
three  feet,  and  the  mouth  opens  nearly  the  same  length.  Their  eyes 
are  small  in  proportion,  and  seem  sunk  in  the  head,  by  means  of 
the  prominency  of  the  brows ;  the  nostrils  are  large,  inflated,  and 
prominent  on  the  top,  so  that  the  head  on  the  water  resembles,  at  a 
distance,  a  great  chunk  of  wood  floating  about :  only  the  upper  jaw 
moves,  which  they  raise  almost  perpendicular,  so  as  to  form  a  right 
angle  with  the  lower  one.  In  the  fore-part  of  the  upper  jaw,  on  each 
side,  just  under  the  nostrils,  are  two  very  large,  thick,  strong  teeth, 
or  tusks,  not  very  sharp,  but  rather  the  shape  of  a  cone  :  these  are  as 
white  as  the  finest  polished  ivory,  and  are  not  covered  by  any  skin  or 
lips,  but  always  in  sight,  which  gives  the  creature  a  frightful  ap- 
pearance ;  in  the  lower  jaw  are  holes  opposite  to  these  teeth  to 
receive  them  ;  when  they  clap  their  jaws  together,  it  causes  a  sur- 
prising noise,  like  that  which  is  made  by  forcing  a  heavy  plank  with 
violence  upon  the  ground,  and  may  be  heard  at  a  great  distance. 
But  what  is  yet  more  surprising  to  a  stranger,  is  the  incredibly  loud 
and  terrifying  roar  which  they  are  capable  of  making,  especially  in 
breeding-time.  It  most  resembles  very  heavy  distant  thunder,  not 
only  shaking  the  air  and  waters,  but  causing  the  earth  to  tremble  ; 
and  when  hundreds  are  roaring  at  the  same  time,  you  can  scarcely 
be  persuaded  but  that  the  whole  globe  is  violently  and  dangerously 
agitated.  An  old  champion,  who  is,  perhaps,  absolute  sovereign  of 
a  little  lake  or  lagoon  (when  fifty  less  than  himself  are  obliged  to 
content  themselves  with  swelling  and  roaring  in  little  coves  round 
about),  darts  forth  from  the  reedy  coverts,  all  at  once,  on  the 
surface  of  the  waters  in  a  right  line,  at  first  seemingly  as  rapid  as 
lightning,  but  gradually  more  slowly,  until  he  arrives  at  the  centre  of 
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the  lake,  where  he  stops.  He  now  swells  himself  by  drawing  in 
wind  and  water  through  his  mouth,  which  causes  a  loud  sonorous 
rattling  in  the  throat  for  near  a  minute ;  but  it  is  immediately 
forced  out  again  through  his  mouth  and  nostrils  with  a  loud  noise, 
brandishing  his  tail  in  the  air,  and  the  vapour  running  from  his 
nostrils  like  smoke.  At  other  times,  when  swollen  to  an  extent 
ready  to  burst,  his  head  and  tail  lifted  up,  he  spins  or  twirls  round 
on  the  surface  of  the  water.  He  acts  his  part  like  an  Indian  chief, 
when  rehearsing  his  feats  of  war.' — Bartram,  Travels  in  North 
America.     (C.) 

condor,  Spanish  condor^  a  corruption  of  the  Peruvian  cuntur. 
This,  the  largest  of  existing  birds  (they  often  measure  fourteen  feet 
in  the  spread  of  the  wings),  belongs  to  the  Raptores,  Catharidae  (i.e. 
purifiers)  sarcorhamphinae  (i.  e.  fleshy  billed).  These  vulture  birds 
are  exceedingly  filthy  feeders,  living  on  carrion ;  as  a  rule  they  live  at 
great  elevations,  often  10,000  or  15,000  feet  in  the  mountains.  Their 
wings  being  of  great  length,  they  have  marvellous  powers  of  flight. 
Many  stories  are  told,  mostly  fabulous,  as  those  of  Sindbad's  Roc 
(Rogers  calls  the  condor  *  Roc  of  the  West '  in  Columbus),  of  their 
carrying  off  bullocks  and  men.  The  true  condor  is  found  chiefly  in 
the  Andes  (see  Hemans,  The  Birds);  other  species  are  (i)  The  Cali- 
fomian  condor  on  the  Pacific  coasts,  (2)  the  carrion  crow  or  black 
vulture  in  the  Southern  States,  (3)  The  Turkey  buzzard  {Vuliur 
aura),  which  is  widely  distributed  throughout  the  States,  and  is  the 
bird  referred  to  by  Campbell.  These  scavenger-birds  measure  two 
and  a  half  feet  in  length,  six  feet  in  extent  of  their  wings ;  their 
plumage  is  of  a  blackish  brown  colour,  tinged  with  green,  with  a  red 
head  and  white  bill.  The  head  and  neck  is  furnished,  for  about  one 
inch  and  a  half  below  the  ears,  with  a  reddish  wrinkled  skin,  full 
of  short  black  hairs.  They  are  almost  mute,  and,  owing  to  their 
feeding  on  carrion,  cannot  be  eaten.  They  often  perch  on  projecting 
rocks.  They  are  gregarious  and  harmless,  and  in  the  Southern 
States  are  protected  by  law.  In  the  Central  and  Northern  States 
they  are  somewhat  rare,  being  migratory.  American  ornithologists 
tell  us  that  they  breed  plentifully  on  the  banks  of  the  Susque- 
hanna in  Pennsylvania,  laying  their  two  eggs  in  caves  among  the 
rocks  as  early  as  April  loth. — Wilson  and  Baird. 

1.6.*  Wars '  does  not  rhyme  with  *  scars,'  although  Campbell 
again  rhymes  them  in  Glencoe. 

Stanza  XX VH,  1.  3.  A  fine  line,  which  has  been  much  praised,  and 
has  become  almost  proverbial.    Reviewers,  however,  have  been  found 
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to  cavil  at  '  the  metaphysical  accuracy  of  the  definition  "  eloquence 
of  truth."  It  means  that  song  or  poetry  represents  the  subject  more 
truly,  forcibly  and  eloquently  than  prose  does.  This  is  rather 
anticipating  the  reader's  judgment  on  the  poem.'    Cf. 

*  Whose  language  breathed  the  eloquence  of  Truths 

Rogers,  Memory. 
'  For  eloquence  the  soul,  song  charms  the  sense.' 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  556. 

1.  4.  *  The  Indian's  capacity  for  tracking  his  way  through  the 
wilderness  is  described  in  nervous  and  striking  poetry.' — Quarterly 
Review. 

'  They  discover  an  amazing  sagacity,  and  acquire,  with  the  great- 
est readiness,  anything  that  depends  upon  the  attention  of  the  mind. 
By  experience,  and  an  acute  observation,  they  attain  many  perfections 
to  which  Americans  are  strangers.  For  instance,  they  will  cross  a 
forest  or  a  plain,  which  is  two  hundred  miles  in  breadth,  so  as  to 
reach,  with  great  exactness,  the  point  at  which  they  intend  to  arrive, 
keeping,  during  the  whole  of  that  space,  in  a  direct  line,  without  any 
material  deviations ;  and  this  they  will  do  with  the  same  ease,  let 
the  weather  be  fair  or  cloudy.  With  equal  acuteness  they  will  point 
to  that  part  of  the  heavens  the  sun  is  in,  though  it  be  intercepted  by 
clouds  or  fogs.  Besides  this,  they  are  able  to  pursue,  with  incredible 
facility,  the  traces  of  man  or  beast,  either  on  leaves  or  grass ;  and  on 
this  account  it  is  with  great  difficulty  they  escape  discovery.  They 
are  indebted  for  these  talents  not  only  to  nature,  but  to  an  extra- 
ordinary command  of  the  intellectual  qualities,  which  can  only  be 
acquired  by  an  unremitted  attention,  and  by  long  experience.  They 
are,  in  general,  very  happy  in  a  retentive  memory.  They  can 
recapitulate  every  particular  that  has  been  treated  of  in  council,  and 
remember  the  exact  time  when  they  were  held.  Their  belts  of 
wampum  preserve  the  substance  of  the  treaties  they  have  concluded 
with  the  neighbouring  tribes  for  ages  back,  to  which  they  will  appeal 
and  refer  with  as  much  perspicuity  and  readiness  as  Europeans  can 
to  their  written  records.' — Lewis,  Ijtdians,  pp.  43-4. 

'The  Indians  are  totally  unskilled  in  geography,  as  well  as  all 
the  other  sciences,  and  yet  they  draw  on  their  birch-bark  very  exact 
charts  or  maps  of  the  countries  they  are  acquainted  with.  The 
latitude  and  longitude  only  are  wanting  to  make  them  tolerably 
complete. 

'Their  sole  knowledge  in  astronomy  consists  in  being  able  to 
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point  out  the  polar  star,  by  which  they  regulate  their  course  when 
they  travel  in  the  night. 

'  They  reckon  the  distance  of  places  not  by  miles  or  leagues,  but 
by  a  day's  journey,  which,  according  to  the  best  calculation  I  could 
make,  appears  to  be  about  twenty  English  miles.  These  they  also 
divide  into  halves  and  quarters,  and  will  demonstrate  them  in  their 
maps  with  great  exactness  by  the  hieroglyphics  just  mentioned, 
when  they  regulate  in  council  their  war-parties,  or  their  most  distant 
hunting  excursions.' — Lewis  and  Clarke,  Travels. 

'  Some  of  the  French  missionaries  have  supposed  that  the  Indians 
are  guided  by  instinct,  and  have  pretended  that  Indian  children  can 
find  their  way  through  a  forest  as  easily  as  a  person  of  maturer 
years ;  but  this  is  a  most  absurd  notion.  It  is  unquestionably  by  a 
close  attention  to  the  growth  of  the  trees,  and  position  of  the  sun, 
that  they  find  their  way.  On  the  northern  side  of  a  tree  there  is 
generally  the  most  moss;  and  the  bark  on  that  side,  in  general, 
differs  from  that  on  the  opposite  one.  The  branches  towards  the 
south  are,  for  the  most  part,  more  luxuriant  than  those  on  the  other 
sides  of  trees,  and  several  other  distinctions  also  subsist  between 
the  northern  and  southern  sides,  conspicuous  to  Indians,  being  taught 
from  their  infancy  to  attend  to  them,  which  a  common  observer 
would,  perhaps,  never  notice.  Being  accustomed  from  their  infancy 
likewise  to  pay  great  attention  to  the  position  of  the  sun,  they  learn 
to  make  the  most  accurate  allowance  for  its  apparent  motion  from 
one  part  of  the  heavens  to  another ;  and  in  every  part  of  the  day  they 
will  point  to  the  part  of  the  heavens  where  it  is,  although  the  sky  be 
obscured  by  clouds  or  niists. 

*  An  instance  of  their  dexterity  in  finding  their  way  through  an 
unknown  country  came  under  my  observation  when  I  was  at  Staun- 
ton, situated  behind  the  Blue  Mountains,  Virginia.  A  number  of 
the  Creek  nation  had  arrived  at  that  town  on  their  way  to  Philadel- 
phia, whither  they  were  going  upon  some  affairs  of  importance,  and 
had  stopped  there  for  the  night.  In  the  morning,  some  circumstance 
or  other,  which  could  not  be  learned,  induced  one  half  of  the  Indians 
to  set  off  without  their  companions,  who  did  not  follow  until  some 
hours  afterwards.  When  these  last  were  ready  to  pursue  their 
journey,  several  of  the  to^vns-people  mounted  their  horses  to  escort 
them  part  of  the  way.  They  proceeded  along  the  high  road  for 
some  miles,  but,  all  at  once,  hastily  turning  aside  into  the  woods, 
though  there  was  no  path,  the  Indians  advanced  confidently  forward. 
The  people  who  accompanied  them,  surprised  at  this  movement, 
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informed  them  that  they  were  quitting  the  road  to  Philadelphia,  and 
expressed  their  fear  lest  they  should  miss  their  companions  who 
had  gone  on  before.  They  answered  that  they  knew  better,  that 
the  way  through  the  woods  was  the  shortest  to  Philadelphia,  and 
that  they  knew  very  well  that  their  companions  had  entered  the  wood 
at  the  very  place  where  they  did.  Curiosity  led  some  of  the  horsemen 
to  go  on ;  and  to  their  astonishment,  for  there  was  apparently  no 
track,  they  overtook  the  other  Indians  in  the  thickest  part  of  the  wood. 
But  what  appeared  most  singular  was,  that  the  route  which  they  took 
was  found,  on  examining  a  map,  to  be  as  direct  for  Philadelphia  as 
if  they  had  taken  the  bearings  by  a  mariner's  compass.  From 
others  of  their  nation,  who  had  been  at  Philadelphia  at  a  former 
period,  they  had  probably  learned  the  exact  direction  of  that  city 
from  their  villages,  and  had  never  lost  sight  of  it,  although  they 
had  already  travelled  three  hundred  miles  through  the  woods,  and 
had  upwards  of  four  hundred  miles  more  to  go  before  they  could 
reach  the  place  of  their  destination.  Of  the  exactness  with  which 
they  can  find  out  a  strange  place  to  which  they  have  been  once 
directed  by  their  own  people,  a  striking  example  is  furnished,  I 
think,  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  account  of  the  Indian  graves  in 
Virginia,  These  graves  are  nothing  more  than  large  mounds  of 
earth  in  the  woods,  which,  on  being  opened,  are  found  to  contain 
skeletons  in  an  erect  posture :  the  Indian  mode  of  sepulture  has 
been  too  often  described  to  remain  unknown  to  you.  But  to  come 
to  my  story.  A  party  of  Indians  that  were  passing  on  to  some  of 
the  sea-ports  on  the  Atlantic,  just  as  the  Creeks,  above  mentioned, 
were  going  to  Philadelphia,  were  observed,  all  on  a  sudden,  to 
quit  the  straight  road  by  which  they  were  proceeding,  and  without 
asking  any  questions,  to  strike  through  the  woods,  in  a  direct  line, 
to  one  of  these  graves,  which  lay  at  the  distance  of  some  miles 
from  the  road.  Now  very  near  a  century  must  have  passed  over 
since  the  part  of  Virginia,  in  which  this  grave  was  situated,  had 
been  inhabited  by  Indians,  and  these  Indian  travellers,  who  were 
to  visit  it  by  themselves,  had  unquestionably  never  been  in  that 
part  of  the  country  before:  they  must  have  found  their  way  to  it 
simply  from  the  description  of  its  situation,  that  had  been  handed 
down  to  them  by  tradition.' — Weld,  Travels  in  North  America^ 
vol.  ii. 

1.  9.  savannahs,  Spanish  sabana  —  a  sheet  or  covering  for  a  bed^ 
hence  a  large  plain  covered  with  snow ;  Greek  aa&avov.  The  name 
given  by  the  early  Spanish  settlers  to  the  great  plains  or  prairies  of 
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North  America.  Called  silvas,  llanos,  or  pampas  in  vSouth  America, 
steppes  in  Asia,  '  For  which  the  speech  of  England  has  no  name.' — 
Bryant,  The  Prairies. 

The  Prairies  of  Missouri  attain  an  elevation  of  5000  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  savannas  are  covered  with  grass,  and  lie  chiefly  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Mississippi.  They  have  been  divided  into  three 
kinds :  ( i )  the  heathy  or  bushy,  which  have  springs,  and  are  covered 
with  small  shrubs,  &c.,  common  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri  1(2) 
the  dry  or  rolling,  destitute  of  water ;  common  to  west  of  Mississippi : 
(3)  the  alluvial  or  wet  prairies,  covered  with  a  rich  vegetation  of  rank 
grass,  as  in  Texas.  The  second  class  are  the  habitation  of  the  buffalo ; 
they  also  abound  in  deer  and  wild  horses.  The  prairies  of  the  west 
occupy  a  vast  extent  of  territory.  They  are  covered  with  a  dense 
vegetation  of  grass  and  herbaceous  plants,  with  but  few  or  no  trees, 
save  here  and  there  in  scattered  groups.  Many  varieties  of  flowering 
plants  are  scattered  among  the  grass,  which  beautify  the  otherwise 
monotonous  scene.  Loose  boulders  of  rocks  lie  here  and  there  in 
isolated  groups  on  the  surface  of  the  plains.  The  popular  idea  is 
that  these  plains  were  once  covered  with  trees  which  have  been 
burned  by  the  Indians.  The  earliest  explorers  describe  them  just  as 
they  now  are,  and  there  are  no  remains  of  trees  found  over  them. 

Campbell  again  speaks  of  'green  savannas'  in  Lines  on  St. 
Leonards ;  Mrs.  Hemans  and  Wordsworth  {Ruth)  have  the  same 
expression.     Cf. 

'  The  wayworn  veteran  who  had  slowly  passed, 
Through  trackless  woods  over  savannas  vast.' 

Bowles,  Missionary,  vi. 

Stanza  XXVIII,  1.  3.  The  term  *  red-bird '  is  applied  to  several 
birds  in  the  United  States.  Campbell  found  them  mentioned  by 
Weld.    Cf. 

'  Here  might  the  red-bird  come  his  plumes  to  cool.' 

Emerson,  The  Rhodora. 
The  principal  variety  is  the  summer  red-bird  {Tanagra  Aestiva,snh- 
genus  Pyranga  Aestivd).  '  There  are  three  species  found  in  North 
America.  The  male  is  wholly  of  a  rich  vermilion  colour,  with  a 
yellow  bill.  It  is  about  seven  inches  long,  and  between  the  extended 
wings  twelve  inches.  '  In  Pennsylvania  they  are  a  rare  species,  having 
myself  passed  sometimes  a  whole  summer  without  seeing  one  of 
them.'— Wilson,  Am.  Orn.  65.  They  abound  in  New  Jersey.  They 
like  a  flat  sandy  country,  and  are  found  more  on  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  than  in  the  interior  country.  They  are  said  to  winter  near 
I  2 
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the  Mississippi.  Another  similar  scarlet  bird  found  in  Pennsylvania 
in  May  is  the  Scarlet  Tanager  {Pyranga  Rubra)  or  scarlet  sparrow 
with  red  body  and  black  wings  and  tail.  This  is  a  migratory  bird 
and  comes  from  the  south.  It  lives  in  the  depth  of  the  woods,  and 
is  very  shy.  It  is  the  most  brilliant  and  striking  bird  in  the  green 
woods,  and  has  a  rather  melodious  song.  It  is  quite  harmless  and 
rather  smaller  than  the  above-mentioned  bird.  It  visits  Pennsyl- 
vania early  in  May  and  leaves  in  October.  Another  red  species  is  the 
Cardinal  Crossbeak  {Loxia  Cardinalis).  It  is  rather  scarce  in  Penn- 
sylvania, but  resides  there  even  in  winter,  on  the  borders  of  creeks  and 
rivulets.  It  is  usually  called  'Virginia  nightingale'  in  England. 
It  has  a  fine  rich,  musical  song,  and  is  a  common  cage-bird  in 
America.  It  lives  chiefly  on  Indian  com.  It  is  eight  inches  long 
and  eleven  in  breadth,  and  its  plumage  is  all  red  of  different 
shades.  Its  head  is  ornamented  with  a  high  pointed  crest,  which 
can  erect  and  flatten  at  will. 
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The  superb  opening  description  of  the  situation  of  Albert's  home  and 
the  surrounding  country,  is  somewhat  like  that  of  Thomson  s  Castle 
of  Indolence,  and  was  probably  modelled  on  that  poem.  The  effect  of 
the  seclusion  upon  Gertrude,  as  told  in  stanzas  iv,  v,  is  finely  repre- 
sented,— Ed.  Rev. 

Stanza  I,  1.  7.  ween,  suppose,  fancy,  is  from  the  A.-S.  wen  = 
expectation ;  German  ivdhnen.  It  is  now  obsolete  save  in  poetry. 
Campbell  elsewhere  has, 

'  Oh  pale  grew  the  cheek  of  that  chieftain,  I  ween^ 

G knar  a. 
Cf.     *  His  home,  the  spot  of  earth  supremely  blest, 
A  dearer,  sweeter  spot  than  all  the  rest.' 

J.  Montgomery,  West  Indies,  3. 
1.  8.  elves,  A.-S.  celf,  German  elf  Icel.  alfr,  are  airy  little  sprites. 
They  belong  to  northern  mytholog}^  Spenser  says  that  Prometheus 
called  the  man  he  made  Elfe,  who  found  a  maid  in  the  garden  of 
Adonis,  whom  he  called  Fay,  from  whom  all  fairies  spring  {Faerie 
Queene,  ii.  9.  70).  They  are  described  as  having  sweet  voices  and 
fair  golden  hair.  They  marry  and  are  given  in  marriage.  Oberon 
and  Titania  are  their  king  and  queen.  They  are  thought  to  inhabit 
unfrequented  parts  of  mountains  and  woods.     The  word  ^^is  some- 
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times  used  in  a  bad  sense,  as  equivalent  to  'dwarf  or  'goblin'  by 
Dry  den  and  Swift.     Beattie  speaks  of  '  the  haunted  stream,' 

'  Where  fays  of  yore  their  revels  wont  to  keep.'     Minstrel,  i. 
Stanza  II.     This  is  a  fine  stanza :    11.  3-5  convey  in  a  few  words 
a  whole  and  almost  boundless  prospect  to  the  mind. — MoiR. 

1.  3.  The  Alleghany  mountains  were  so  named  after  the  Alligewi  or 

Allegavis  tribe  or  nation,  said  to  be  derived  from  '  tallike '  =  distant 

place.      They  are   sometimes   called   '  the    Blue   Ridge.'      For  a 

description  of  this  range,  see  geographical  note,  supra.     Cf. 

'  I  see  the  sierras  of  Andes  and  Alleghanies,  where  they  range.' 

W.  Whitman,  Salut  au  Monde,  4. 
1.  8.  the  beaver,  A.-S.  befer,  German  biber,  Latin  fiber,  is  one 
of  the  largest  of  the  Rodents  or  gnawers.  It  measures  about  three 
feet  long,  and  has  a  flat  scaly  tail  of  twelve  inches.  It  often  weighs 
sixty-six  pounds.  Its  body  is  covered  with  short,  thick,  chestnut- 
coloured  fur.  Its  back  is  arched  and  its  legs  short.  Beavers  formerly 
existed  pretty  generally  throughout  both  hemispheres.  There  are 
two  species:  (i)  Castor  fiber,  still  found  in  Eastern  Europe  and  in  the 
Rhine,  Danube  and  other  large  rivers ;  (2)  Castor  Canadiensis,  which 
is  rather  darker  than  the  European  species,  and  is  now  found  in 
Canada  and  the  regions  west  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  said  that 
a  few  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  Alleghanies  of  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia  and  Alabama.     (Murray.)      Cf. 

'  The  beaver  builds 
No  longer  by  these  streams;   but  far  away, 
On  waters  whose  blue  surface  ne'er  gave  back 
The  white  man's  face — among  Missouri's  springs, 
And  pools  whose  issues  swell  the  Oregon — 
He  rears  his  little  Venice.     In  these  plains 
The  bison  feeds  no  more.' — Bryant,  The  Prairies. 
The  constructive  skill  of  these  little  animals,  as  displayed  in  the 
erection  of  their  dwellings,  has  often  been  pointed  out.     Sir  Thomas 
Browne  notices  it  in  his  Vulgar  Errors  (1646),  iii.  4,  but  doubtless 
many  of  the  tales  told  of  their  sagacity  have  been  exaggerated.    The 
following  accurate  description  is  from  Chateaubriand : — 

*  Wherever  these  astonishing  creatures  find  a  vale  in  which  runs 
a  stream,  they  bar  the  stream  by  a  causeway  of  enlaced  branches  with 
mortar.  The  water  rises  and  soon  fills  the  interval  between  the  hills, 
and  it  is  in  this  reservoir  that  they  build  their  habitations  ....  This 
mole  is  often  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  fifteen  in  height,  and  twelve 
in  width  at  the  base.'     The  houses  or  domes  *  are  from  three  to  four 
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or  five  stories  high,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  lake  on  which  they 
are  built.  Two  thirds  of  the  wooden  stakes  are  always  above  water ; 
these  stakes,  six  in  number,  support  the  ground  floor,  formed  of 
knotted  reeds ;  on  this  floor  is  built  the  hall,  whose  walls  are  curved 
so  as  to  form  a  vault,  and  covered  with  clay  as  polished  as  stucco. 
In  the  ground  floor  is  a  trap,  by  which  the  beavers  go  down  to  bathe, 
or  to  gather  aspen  branches  for  their  food.  .  .  The  first  story  of  the 
palace  is  surmounted  by  another  constructed  in  the  same  manner,  but 
divided  into  as  many  rooms  as  there  are  beavers,  the  number  of  which 
is  generally  from  ten  to  twelve,  forming  three  families,  who  never 
assemble  but  in  the  hall  already  described,  where  they  take  their 
meals  together.  .  .  .  Each  room  is  hung  with  fir  branches.'  They  live 
in  bands  of  200  or  300,  divided  among  twenty  or  twenty-five  cabins. 
Their  food  consists  of  fresh  bark  of  young  trees,  and  they  thus  do 
much  damage.  Like  the  buffalo,  they  are  much  hunted  for  their  fur, 
and  for  the  castoreum,  used  for  medicinal  purposes,  and  are  becoming 
scarce  in  North  America.  The  beaver's  tail  is  considered  a  dainty 
by  the  Indians.  F.  Cooper  gives  a  fine  description  of  a  beaver 
colony  in  his  Mohicans,  ch.  xxi.  Longfellow's  Hiawatha  abounds 
in  allusions  to  '  Ahmeek,  the  king  of  beavers,'  and  to  the  bison. 

1.  9.  buffalo,  Spanish  bufalo ;  Latin  bufalus  or  bubalus ;  Greek 
0ovfia\os,  from  0ovs  =  ox.  (Skeat.)  'The  name  is  taken  from  the 
sound  of  the  animal's  voice.'  (Wedgwood.)  The  proper  early 
English  form  is  '  buffe '  or  '  bufile,'  hence  '  bufile-headed,'  =  stupid. 
See  Trench,  English  Past  and  Present,  15  ;  Notes  and  Queries,  2  ser. 
ix.  I  ;  and  p.  93  ante.  The  form  '  buffalo '  is  found  in  Ben  Jonson 
{Discoveries,  1641)  : — 'So  a  lion  is  a  perfect  creature  in  himself, 
though  it  be  less  than  that  of  a  buffalo  or  a  rhinocerote.'  On  Eables,  &c. 

Stanza  III.  adverse,  Latin  adversus,  here  means  '  in  the  opposite 
or  contrary  direction.'     The  accent  here  is  on  the  first  syllable. 

1.  2.  Axirora,  the  goddess  of  the  dawn  of  day,  represented  usually 
as  rising  from  ocean  in  a  chariot  with  rosy  fingers  dropping  gentle 
dew.  The  original  form  is  '  Ausosa,'  and  the  word  is  connected  with 
aurum  =  gold.  So  the  Irish  oir  =  gold,  and  also  *  the  east. '  (Palmer.) 
Here  =  eastern.     Cf. 

'  The  Gaditan  and  soldiers  of  Aurore."" — Drummond. 

1.  3.  The  remaining  lines  of  this  stanza  are  fine,  and  remind  the 
reader  of  Julia's  speech  in  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii. 
'  The  current  that  with  gentle  murmur  glides, 
Thou  know'st  being  stopp'd,  impatiently  doth  rage ; 
But,  when  his  fair  course  is  not  hindered, 
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He  makes  sweet  music  with  th'  enamell'd  stones, 
Giving  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge 
He  overtaketh  in  his  pilgrimage ; 
And  so  by  many  winding  nooks  he  strays 
With  willing  sport,  to  the  wild  ocean.' 
'  Wrath '  rhymes  badly  with  '  path  '  (1.  i.) 

1.  5.  '  Tumult '  is  rather  a  curious  word  in  this  connection.    It  is  a 
favourite  word  with  Campbell ;  so  also  is  *  gloom '  (1.  6). 

Stanza  IV,  1.  i.  influence  is  derived  from  the  Latin  in/luere  = 
to  flow  into.  It  is  properly  a  terrain  astrology,  like  'jovial,'  '  satur- 
nine,'* mercurial,'  'disastrous.'  'Whenever  the  word  "influence"  occurs 
in  our  English  poetry,  down  to  a  comparatively  modem  date,  there 
is  always  more  or  less  remote  allusion  to  the  skyey,  planetary  in- 
fluences, supposed  to  be  exercised  by  the  heavenly  luminaries  upon 
the  lives  of  men.'  Trench,  English  Past  and  Present,  173.  Cf. 
'  Sent  when  the  star  that  rules  your  fates 
Hath  reached  its  influence  most  benign.' 

Campbell,  Lines  on  a  Seal. 
1.  5.  Hebe,  the  Greek  Goddess  of  Youth,  and  cup-bearer  of  Olym- 
pus, had  the  power  of  restoring  the  aged  to  youth  and  beauty ;  hence 
she  personifies  blooming  freshness.     She  was  the  daughter  of  Zeus 
and  Hera,  and  wife  to  the  deified  Hercules.     Cf. 
*  Wreathed  smiles 
Such  as  hang  on  Hebe's  cheek.' 

Milton,  V Allegro,  29  (see  Conius,  290). 
This  line  is  a  little  unrhythmical ; — '  own,'  'upon,' '  shone,'  'alone  ' 
do  not  rhyme  well. 

Stanza  V,  1,  5.  Enthusiast,  from  the  Greek  €i/  =  within,  0^6%  = 
God,  means  literally,  '  full  of  the  God ' ;  hence  '  inspired '  (i,  e. 
in-spiritu),  highly  excited  with  the  love  of  some  object  or  pursuit. 
This  happy  expression  is  the  exact  opposite  of  '  stoic  of  the  woods ' 
(I,  xxiii.  9  ante).  So  Wordsworth's  Ruth  is  '  an  infant  of  the  woods.' 
1.7.  sunrise  is  here  equivalent  to  *  eastern.'  The  word  is  awkwardly 
repeated  almost  immediatdy  (vi.  i.).     Cf. 

'  Brushing  with  hasty  steps  the  dews  away. 
To  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn.' 

Gray,  Elegy,  99. 

1.  8.  magnolia.  The  Magnoliaceae  are  an  exotic  genus  of  evergreen 

plants,   so  named  after  Pierre  Magnol,  professor  of  medicine  and 

keeper  of  the  botanic  garden  of  Montpellier  in  France  ;  bom  1638, 

died  1715.     Cf.  'Fuchsia'  from  Fuchs;  'Camellia'  from  Camel; 
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'  Dahlia '  from  Dahl.  The  Magnolia  sometimes  attains  a  height  of 
eighty  feet,  and  is  covered  with  elegant  yellowish-white  flowers  and 
foliage.  The  bark  is  aromatic,  and  has  certain  tonic  medicinal  qualities 
which  render  it  useful  in  cases  of  fever,  rheumatism,  &c.  The  flowers 
have  a  sweet  scent.  Several  varieties  are  found  in  the  United  States, 
where  it  is  very  abundant.  The  finest  is  the  M.  Grandijiora.  It  is 
also  found  in  China,  Japan,  India  and  other  parts  of  Asia.  Ashe 
frequently  mentions  the  magnolia  in  his  Travels.  Cf. 
*  He  talked  of  the  magnolia  spread 
Like  a  high  cloud  above  his  head.' 

Wordsworth,  Ruth. 
'Oft  in  the  sun  or  the  magnolias  shade. 
Lightsome  of  heart  as  gay  of  look  they  played.' 

Bowles,  Missionary,  i. 
Stanza  VI,  1.  2.  viewless  here  means  *  unseen,'  '  invisible.'     Cf. 
'Viewless  arrows  of  his  thought.' — Tennyson. 
'Till  Love  the  viewless  treasure  bring.' 

Campbell,  The  Name  Unknown. 
1.  3.  '  birth '  hardly  rhymes  well  with  '  forth '  (1.  i.)  I     Cf. 

'  There  was  no  land  on  earth 

She  loved  like  that  dear  land,  although  she  owed  it  not  her  birth. 

It  was  her  mother's  land  ;  the  land  of  childhood  and  of  friends.' 

Bell,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

1.  5.  The  words  '  one  an  (other)'  or  '  each '  must  be  supplied.    This 
'  know  not  other '  is  one  of  the  Scotticisms  noticeable  in  the  poem.    Cf. 
'And  each  for  other's  welfare  kindly  spiers.' 

Burns,  Cottars  Saturday  Night,  5. 

Stanza  VII,  1.  i.  We  had  'trace'  but  a  few  lines  back  (stanza  v. 
1.  7).  Campbell's  vocabulary  was  a  decidedly  limited  one.  It  is 
rather  extraordinary  (says  the  Quarterly  reviewer)  that  Gertrude  in 
extending  her  kind  wishes  and  affectionate  thoughts  towards  friends 
in  Britain  whom  she  never  knew,  omits  all  mention  of  Waldegrave 
who  has  gone  there. 

1.  5.  These  lines  remind  one  of  Cowper's  on  his  mother's  picture. 

1.  9.  shortly,  A.-S.  sceort,  Latin  curtus,  has  here  the  somewhat 
unusual  sense  of  *  for  a  short  time.' 

Stanza  VIII.  11.  5-9.  This  description  of  the  morning  scene  is 
delicately  touched.  It  has,  says  Moir,  the  freshness  and  beauty  of 
Claude  Lorraine. 
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11.  6.  7.  An  example  of  anaphora  (see  Part  I,  stanza  v,  1.  6).   Cf. 
*  While  along  the  forest  glade 
The  wild  deer  trip,  and,  often  turning,  gaze 
At  early  passenger,' — Thomson,  Summer. 

1.  7.  'fresh-blown  air'  is  rather  a  curious  expression.     Cf. 
'  And  fresh-blown  roses  washed  in  dew.' 

Milton,  U Allegro,  21. 

Stanzas  IX-XII.  The  description  of  Gertrude's  lonely  grotto  is 
felicitous  and  beautiful.  Critics,  however,  have  been  found  to  carp 
at  it  :  '  Is  not  this  kind  of  pastime  rather  vmsuitably  assigned  to  a 
country  where  so  considerable  annoyance  seems  likely  to  be  pro- 
duced by  serpents  and  musquitoes?' — Lond.  Rev.  2.  It  is  perhaps 
open  to  the  charge  of  occasional  confusedness  and  obscurity.  It 
greatly  resembles  the  following  passage  in  Chateaubriand's  Atala : — 

'  De  la  nous  arrivames  a  1' en  tree  d'une  vallee,  ou  je  vis  un  ouvrage 
merveilleux  :  c'etait  un  pont  naturel,  semblable  a  celui  de  la 
Virginie,  dont  tu  as  peut-etre  entendu  parler,  Les  hommes,  mon 
fils,  surtout  ceux  de  ton  pays,  imitent  souvent  la  nature,  et 
leurs  copies  sont  toujours  petites :  il  n'en  est  pas  ainsi  de  la 
nature  quand  elle  a  I'air  d'imiter  les  travaux  des  hommes  en 
leur  oflfrant  en  effet  des  modeles.  C'est  alors  qu'elle  jette  des 
ponts  du  sommet  d'une  montagne  au  sommet  d'une  autre  montagne, 
suspend  des  chemins  dans  les  nues,.repand  des  fleuves  pour  canaux, 
sculpte  des  monts  pour  colonnes,  et  pour  bassins  creuse  des  mers. 

'  Nous  passames  sous  I'arche  unique  de  ce  pont,  et  nous  nous 
trouvames  devant  une  autre  merveille :  c'etait  le  cimetiere  des 
Indiens  de  la  Mission,  ou  les  Socages  de  la  mort.  Le  pere  Aubry 
avait  permis  a  ses  neophytes  d'ensevelir  leurs  morts  a  leur  manieie, 
et  de  conserver  au  lieu  de  leurs  sepultures  son  nom  sauvage  ;  il  avait 
seulement  sanctifie  ce  lieu  par  une  croix.  Le  sol  en  etait  divise, 
comme  le  champ  commun  des  moissons,  en  autant  de  lots  qu'il 
y  avait  de  families.  Chaque  lot  faisait  a  lui  seul  un  bois,  qui 
variait  selon  le  gout  de  ceux  qui  I'avaient  plante.  Un  ruisseau 
serpentait  sans  bruit  au  milieu  des  ces  bocages ;  on  I'appelait  le 
Ruisseau  de  la  paix.  Ce  riant  asile  des  ames  etait  ferme  \  I'orient 
par  le  pont  sous  lequel  nous  avions  passe  ;  deux  coUines  le  bomaient 
au  septentrion  et  au  midi ;  il  ne  s'ouvrait  qu'a  I'occident,  ou  s'elevait 
un  grand  bois  de  sapins.  Les  troncs  de  ces  arbres,  rouges,  marbres 
de  vert,  montant  sans  branches  jusqu'a  leurs  cimes,  ressemblaient  a 
de  hautes  colonnes  et  formaient  le  peristyle  de  ce  temple  de  la  mort ; 
il  y  regnait  un   bruit  religieux,   semblable   au  sourd   mugissement 
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de  I'orgue  sous  les  voutes  d'tine  eglise  ;  mais,  lorsqu'on  penetrait  au 
fond  du  sanctuaire,  on  n'entendait  plus  que  les  hymnes  des  oiseaux, 
qui  celebraient  k  la  memoire  des  morts  une  fete  eternelle.' 

Stanza  IX,  1.  i.  grot,  French  grotte,  from  the  Greek  KpvirTfiv  =  to 
hide,  hence  =  a  place  of  retirement.  The  more  usual  prose  form  is 
'  grotto,'  from  the  Italian.  Beattie  has, '  deep,  untrodden  groves.' — 
Minstrel.     Cf. 

'  The  grot  that  heard  his  song  of  other  times.' 

Campbell,  Pleasures  of  Hope,  i. 
The  first  edition  reads  *  at   times '  instead   of  '  apart,'   which  is 
found  in  the  second  and  subsequent  editions. 

1.  2.  wore  (A.-S.  werian)  here  is  equivalent  to  'passed  away' 
(of  time).     Cf.  '  Time  wears.' — Shakspere,  Merry  Wives,  v.  i.  8. 
'  Never  morning  wore 
To  evening,  but  some  heart  did  break/ — Tennyson. 

1.  4.  *  It  is  a  custom  of  the  Indian  tribes  to  visit  the  tombs  of 
their  ancestors  in  the  cultivated  parts  of  America,  who  have  been 
buried  for  upwards  of  a  century.'  (C.)  Cf.  '  I  that  am  a  chief  and  a 
sagamore,  have  never  seen  the  sun  shine  but  through  the  trees,  and 
have  never  visited  the  graves  of  my  fathers.' — Cooper,  Mohicans, 
ch.  iii. 

1.  7.  Some  editions  read  '  wore  '  in  place  of  *  bore.' 

1.  8.  lichens,  a  large  tribe  of  cryptogamia,  somewhat  resembling 
Fungi.  There  are  said  to  be  about  two  thousand  five  hundred 
different  species  of  lichens,  which  are  divided  by  Mylander  into  three 
principal  classes.  They  grow  principally  on  old  walls,  rocks, 
stones,  and  trees.  They  are  leafless,  and  derive  their  subsistence  not 
from  the  substance  on  which  they  grow,  but  from  the  surrounding 
atmosphere.  Some  kinds,  such  as  Iceland  moss,  are  used  for 
medicinal  purposes ;  others,  such  as  cudbear  and  orchil,  for  dyeing 
and  colouring  purposes.  The  word  '  lichen '  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  A€£xe£v  =  to  lick  up  ;  the  Latin  lichen  is  found  in  Pliny. 

1.  9.  battlements,  the  parapet  breast  high  on  the  top  of  a  forti- 
fication, having  embrasures  for  cannon;  from  the  old  French  bastiller, 
to  fortify.  Campbell  uses  this  word  several  times  in  his  poems ; 
he  was  fond  of  military  terms,  Cf  *  The  whole  face  of  an  extensive 
rock  was  covered  with  a  most  vivid  yellotv  lichen,  which  shone  in 
the  sunshine  like  the  golden  battlement  of  an  enchanted  castle.'— 
Macmillan,  Bible  Teachings  in  Nature  (1867),  266. 

Stanza  X.  This  fine  stanza  in  the  first  and  all  other  early  edi- 
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tions  ran  as  in  the  text.     In  the  edition  of  1843  (Moxon)  line  a  is 
altered  to 

Gay -tinted  woods  their  massy  foliage  threw,* 
and  line  4  to 

*As  if  instinct  with  living  spirit  grew.' 

These  readings,  which  remove  the  objectionable  aloe,  are  adopted 
in  some  other  recent  editions.  Some  editions,  but  none  of  the  early 
ones,  have  alo^  without  the  s. 

'  The  idea  is  beautiful,  but  it  is  only  on  reflection  that  we  discover 
that  the  third  line  means  not  that  the  aloes  breathed  an  air  of 
heaven  ;  but  that  the  grove  grew  instinct  with  living  spirit  as  soon 
as  the  slightest  air  of  heaven  breathed  on  it.' — Quarterly  Review. 

1.  I.  There  is  a  passage  in  Ashe's  Travels  (which  Campbell  had 
certainly  read)  somewhat  similar  to  thse  lines  :  — *  I  was  on  a  vast 
eminence  commanding  a  view  of  a  valley  in  which  stood  millions  of 
trees,  and  from  which  many  millions  more  gradually  rose  in  the 
form  of  an  immense  amphitheatre.  It  appeared  as  if  every  tree, 
though  many  there  were  of  the  same  class,  had  shades,  hues,  and 
characters  peculiar  to  itself ;  derived  from  individual  altitude,  growth 
and  soil ;  and  presentation  to  heavenly  bodies  and  the  emanations 
from  them '  (p.  34).  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  above  follows 
closely  on  a  passage  about  the  Indians  visiting  the  graves  of  their 
forefathers  ;  see  stanza  ix.  11.  4,  5.  Ashe  also  mentions  the  American 
aloe  (Agave  Virginica),  p.  126.  In  gardening  the  term  '  amphitheatre' 
means  an  arrangement  of  shrubs  and  trees  rising  behind  each  other 
like  seats  in  a  theatre,  whether  upon  a  natural  slope  or  not. 

1.  2.  aloe  is  from  the  Greek  aX6r\  (Plutarch),  Latin  a/^^  (Pliny).  The 
earlier  English  forms  of  the  word  are  *  aluwan '  and  '  aloes. '  Campbell 
has  been  said  to  have  here  bestowed  the  aloe  on  a  district  where  it 
does  not  exist.  This  is  not  quite  so.  The  true  aloe  is  a  genus  of  suc- 
culent plants  of  the  family  Liliaceae.  There  are  about  1 50  species,  and 
they  chiefly  inhabit  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  African  islands. 
The  aloe  of  the  East  and  West  Indies  has  been  introduced  into 
Southern  Europe.  The  true  aloe  attains  a  height  of  from  six  to  ten 
feet.  What  is  commonly  known  as  the  American  aloe  (a  totally 
different  plant)  is  a  species  of  the  agave  {ox^^x  Amaryllideae'),rQ.\3iQ^ 
resembling  the  true  aloe  in  general  appearance.  It  is  a  native  of 
Mexico  and  Central  America,  was  early  introduced  into  Europe 
(1 561),  and  is  well  known  in  England.  It  is  generally  of  a  large 
size,  with   massive   spiny-toothed   fleshy  leaves,   forming  a    large 
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spreading  tuft,  from  the  centre  of  which  rises  the  flower  scape.  It  iS 
almost  stemless,  lying  close  to  the  ground  and  spreading  out  on  all 
sides  so  as  to  occupy  considerable  space.  The  leaves  are  thick  and 
fleshy,  from  three  to  six  feet  long,  and  furnished  with  hard  spines.  It 
reaches  a  height  of  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  feet.  There  is,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  plant  often  takes  forty  or  fifty  years  to  mature,  a 
popular,  but  erroneous,  idea  that  the  aloe  flowers  once  only  in 
one  hundred  years,  hence  sometimes  called  century-plant.  The 
plant,  after  flowering,  dies. 

*  There  are  some  hearts,  aloe- like,  flower  once,  and  die.' 

Bailey,  Festus,  xxx,  1.  345. 
There  are  said  to  be  fourteen  different  kinds  of  agave  in  the  United 
States.     By  the  early  botanists  they  were  classed  with  '  aloes,'  butsi 
were  christened  'agave'  by  Linnaeus.    There  is  a  false  Agave  VirW\ 
ginica  flourishing  as  far  north  as  the  Potomac  River ;   the  negroes 
believe  it  to  be  a  cure  for  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake. 

11.  3,  4.  A  couple  of  fine  lines,  but  *  grove  '  hardly  rhymes  with 
'  above.'    Some  editions  read  '  instinct  with  living  spirit.'    '  Instinct 
here  means  '  animated  power  apart  from  reason.'     Cf. 
*  Forth  rushed  with  whirlwind  sound 
The  chariot  of  Paternal  Deity,  .  ,  .  undrawn 
Itself  instinct  with  spirit^ 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi,  749-51. 
Compare  the  following  passage  in  Chateaubriand  :  J'entrainai  la 
fille  de  Simagham  aux  pieds  des  coteaux,  que  formaient  des  golfes  de 
verdure,  en  avan9ant  leurs  promontoires  dans  la  savane.' — Atala. 

1.  9.  aisles,  Latin  ala  =  2i  wing;  the  insertion  of  s  was  sug- 
gested about  1700,  it  is  said,  by  'isle,'  with  which  it  was  sometimes 
confused,  as  also  with  '  alley.'  Johnson  spells  it  *  aile.'  It  is  rather  a 
favourite  word  with  Campbell.     Cf. 

'  The  organ  sounding  through  the  aisle^s  long  glooms.' 

Poland. 

*  Colonnaded  aisles  in  long  array. 

And  windows  that  enrich  the  flood  of  day,  .  .  . 
And  organs  yield  their  tempests  of  sweet  sound.' 

New  South   Wales. 
'  Where  through  the  long-drawn  aile  and  fretted  vault 
The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise.' 

Gray,  Elegy,  1.  39. 
Stanza  XI,  1.  2.  The  early  editions  all  read  'strewn,'  which  does 
not  rhyme,  in  place  of  '  strown.' 


iunct 
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1.  4.  The  palm-tree  is  so  called  because  the  leaves  are  like  the 
hand  (Latin /^/;«a)  opened  wide.  The  family  of  Palms  (Palmaceae), 
called  by  Humboldt  '  the  princes  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,'  number 
about  one  thousand  species.  They  are  found  principally  in  the 
Tropics,  India,  Africa,  Ceylon.  They  generally  have  unbranched 
stems,  often  reaching  the  height  of  190  feet,  sending  out  large 
clusters  of  leaves.  They  supply  oil,  wax,  starch,  sugar,  ropes  (from 
their  fibre),  and  even  food,  especially  the  cocoa-nut  palm.  The 
species  termed  Serrtilata  (three  or  four  feet  high),  with  fan-shaped 
leaves,  is  found  in  Georgia,  South  Carolina  and  Florida.  Campbell 
in  all  the  earlier  editions  has  '/a/w-tree,'  but  some  later  texts, 
including  that  of  1843,  here  read  ^ pine-ixeQ^ ;  possibly  because  the 
palm-tree  is  thought  not  to  exist  in  Pennsylvania. 

1.  7.  Campbell  again  refers  to  Shakspere  in  the  Pleasures  of  Hope, 
in  which  poem  we  find  a  passage  somewhat  resembling  these  lines : — 
'Safe  from  the  storm,  the  meteor,  and  the  shower. 
Some  pleasing  page  shall  charm  the  solemn  hour, — 
With  pathos  shall  command,  with  wit  beguile, 
A  generous  tear  of  anguish,  or  A  smile.' 
Rogers  has  a  similar  passage  in  his  Human  Life.     The  following 
rather  amusing   criticism   of  this  stanza  appeared  in  the  Eclectic 
Review : — '  The  stanza  is  very  delicate  and  pleasing  throughout ;  but 
we  could  not  help  regretting  that,  after  exhibiting  her  in  loveliness 
and  silence  poring  over  the  volume  (Shakspere),  .  .  .  the  poet  did 
not    represent   her   reading   occasionally  in    another  book   which 
unquestionably  was  one  of  Gertrude's  favorites,  since  Albert  was  a 
"  Christian  Father."     One  stanza  on  this  book,  from  the  sublime  and 
exquisite  pen  of  Mr.  C,  might  have  as  far  exceeded  the  rest  of  his 
poem,  as  the  star  of  Bethleliem  appearing  in  the  East,  outshone  all 
the  constellations  of  heaven.' 

Stanza  XII,  1.  i.  This  stanza  in  the  first  edition  ran  thus  : — 
*  Eor,  save  her  presence,  scarce  an  ear  had  heard 
The  stock-dove  plaining  through  its  gloom  profound. 
Or  winglet,'  &c. 
Like,  &c. 

Till  chance  had  ushered  to  its  inmost  ground 
The  stranger  guest  of  many  a  distant  clime ; 
He  was,  to  weet,'  &c. 
In  the  second  and  subsequent  editions  it  was  altered  as  in  the 
text,  save  that  the  first  line  stood  by  an  obvious  transposition  :— 
*  And  nought  within  the  grove  was  heard  or  seen.' 
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I.  2.  stock-dove  {Columba  aenas)  belongs  to  the  sub-family' 
Columbinae,  and  is  one  of  the  true  pigeons.  From  the  stock-dove 
and  rock-dove  all  our  domestic  pigeons  are  descended.  The  Carolina 
pigeon  or  turtle  dove  {Columba  Carolinensis)  is  found  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  May.  The  mournful  song  of  this  bird  in  the  woods  is 
thus  described  by  Wilson  :  '  The  hopeless  woe  of  settled  sorrow, 
swelling  the  heart  of  female  innocence  itself,  could  not  assume  tones 
more  sad,  more  tender  and  affecting.  .  .  This  is  generally  heard  in  the 
deepest  shaded  parts  of  the  woods,  frequently  about  noon  and 
towards  the  evening.'  (p.  388.)  It  is  pleasing  to  know  that  there  is  no 
real  distress  in  all  this,  but  that  the  bird  is  at  the  moment  perfectly 
happy!    They  are  always  described  in  poetry  as  'lamenting'  and 

'  plaining.'  The  word  '  stock-dove,'  which  is  very  loosely  applied  by 
the  poets,  literally  means  the  wild  stem  or  stirps  of  all  the  doves. 
'  Stock-duck  '  is  similarly  used.  The  old  Dutch  *  stockduyve '  = 
stock-dove.  (Skeat.)     See  Trench,  Study  of  Words,  pp.  278-9.     Cf. 

*  Or  stock-doves  plain  amid  the  forest  deep.'  ^1 

Thomson,  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  1.  4.    H 

II.  3,  4.  This  is  an  exquisite  and  sparkling  simile,  albeit  somewhat 
fanciful ;  as  the  fragments  of  a  broken  rainbow  exist  neither  in 
nature  nor  in  the  imagination.  We  have  the  word  '  htim-hirdi '  in 
Pope's  Dunciad,  iv.  46,  and  in  Sir  Thomas  Browne : — '  The -^Mz^-bird 
not  much  exceeding  a  beetle'  {Vulgar  Errors,  vi.  ch.  8,  sec.  10). 
'  W' inglet '  is  a  diminutive  form,  and  '  humming '  is  onomatopoetic. 

Humming-birds  belong  to  the  family  Trochilidae.  They  are  the 
least  of  all  birds,  and  the  most  gorgeously  beautiful  in  colour.  They 
are  very  abundant  in  species,  nearly  450  being  recognised  by  authors. 
Humming-birds  are  strictly  confined  to  the  continent  and  islands  of 
America,  being  most  abundant  in  the  Central  and  Andean  States ; 
but  some  species  are  found  almost  as  far  north  as  the  arctic  regions. 
Their  food  consists  almost  entirely  of  the  nectar  of  flowers,  and  of 
insects,  captured  by  protruding  the  tongue  into  flowers  without 
opening  the  bill  very  wide. 

Their  flight  is  accompanied  by  a  kind  of  hissing  or  humming 
sound.  Sometimes  they  seem  to  remain  perfectly  stationary  in  the 
air.  '  They  come  like  a  flash  of  light,  assume  a  vertical  position 
without  any  support,  throw  their  tail  forward,  expanding  it  like  a  fan, 
vibrating  their  wings  with  such  rapidity  that  they  become  absolutely 
invisible.  They  delight  to  glitter  in  the  sun's  rays.'  They  are 
greatly  attracted  by  the  blossoms  of  the  Agave  Americana.  Not' 
withstanding  their  minute  size,  they  are  very  pugnacious  in  their 
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dispositioijs,  and  often  attack  birds  much  larger  than  themselves. 
Nature  has  adorned  their  plumage  with  every  tint  and  colour  of  the 
rainbow :  they  display  the  most  dazzling  brightness  and  variance 
according  to  their  position,  &c.  *  The  sides  of  the  fibres  of  each 
feather  are  of  a  different  colour  from  the  surface,  and  change  as  seen 
in  a  front  or  oblique  direction,  and  while  living,  these  birds  can,  by 
their  movements,  cause  these  feathers  to  change  very  suddenly 
to  different  hues.'  One  of  the  most  beautiful  species,  the  ruby- 
throated  humming-bird,  is  found  throughout  eastern  North  America, 
and  visits  Pennsylvania  from  the  last  of  April  to  about  the  middle 
of  May.  It  may  be  added  that  they  are  migratory  birds.  They 
never  long  survive  in  confinement.  They  have  been  termed  *  The 
Jewels  of  Ornithology.'  They  have  no  song,  their  only  note  is 
a  single  chirp,  and  thus  they  form  a  great  contrast  to  the  mocking- 
birds, with  their  profusion  of  notes  and  plainness  of  plumage.  They 
often  build  their  nests  in  Pennsylvania,  about  the  loth  of  May. 
*  What  heavenly  tints  in  mingled  radiance  fly ! 

Each  rapid  movement  gives  a  different  dye ; 

Like  scales  of  burnished  gold  they  dazzling  show. 

Now  sink  to  shade — now  like  a  furnace  glow ! ' 
Gould  has  written  a  wonderful  work  on  humming-birds.  Au- 
dubon, in  speaking  of  humming-birds,  has  the  following  sentence : 
*  Where  is  the  person  who,  on  seeing  one  of  the  lovely  little  creatures 
moving  on  humming  winglets  through  the  air,  suspended  as  if  by 
magic  in  it,  flitting  from  one  flower  to  another  with  motions  as 
graceful  as  they  are  light  and  airy,  .  .  .  where  is  the  person,  who  on 
observing  this  glittering  fragment  of  the  rainbow,  would  not  pause 
and  admire  ? '  Campbell  found  a  full  description  of  humming-birds 
in  Ashe's  Travels,  and  in  Weld.  Few  poets  mention  the  humming- 
bird, except  to  say  it  is  really  a  fly,  e.g.  Rogers  {Colombus),  Mont- 
gomery {Birds),  Mackay,  Cook.     Cf. 

'  The  humming-bird,  along  the  myrtle  bowers. 
With  twinkling  wing,  is  spinning  o'er  the  flowers  ; 
The  mockbird  sings.' — Bowles,  Missionary,  i. 
1.  6.  This  sudden  return  of  W^aldegrave,  of  whose  absence  the 
reader  has  not  been  in  any  way  apprised,  is  one  of  the  chief  defects 
in  the  narrative. 

1.  7.  In  the  original  editions  we  find  the  awkward  form  *to 
weet,*  which  is  properly  a  causative  of  *wit'  =  to  learn.  It  has, 
in  later  ones,  been  altered  to  '  wit,'  the  gerundial  infinitive  of  the 
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A.-S.  witan  =  to  have  seen,  to  know.  The  present  indicative  is  '  wot,* 
past  tense  'wist.'  (Skeat.)  It  is  used  adverbially,  as  equivalent  to- 
'  namely,'  and  is  employed  to  call  attention  or  as  introductory.  It 
was  formerly  much  more  used.  Thomson  uses  it  often,  e.g.  in  The 
Castle  of  Indolence, 

'  He  was,  to  iveet,  a  little  roguish  page.' — I.  xxv.  2. 

1.  8.  The  equator  (Latin  aequus,  equal)  is  the  great  circle  of  the 
globe,  every  point  of  which  is  90°  from  the  Poles.  It  divides  the  earth 
into  theNorthern  and  Southern  Hemispheres.    It  here  means  'tropical.' 

1.  9.  California,  the  most  westerly  of  the  United  States,  is,  next  to 
Texas,  the  largest  in  the  Union,  measuring  775  miles  in  length  by  an 
average  of  250  in  breadth.  Its  area,  about  160,000  square  miles,  is 
divided  into  fifty-one  counties.  Next  to  Australia  it  is  the  greatest 
sheep  region  in  the  world.  The  west  coast  is  very  windy.  The  climate 
of  the  chief  city,  San  Francisco,  is  wonderfully  uniform,  and  a  bracing 
cool  air  sw.eeps  in  from  the  ocean  during  the  summer  afternoons. 
The  winds  are  very  regular  in  their  movement.  '  As  the  interior  be- 
comes heated  by  the  sun,  the  air  rises,  and  a  current  of  colder  air  rushes 
in  from  the  sea  to  take  its  place.  Wherever  there  is  an  opening,  there- 
fore, in  the  coast  ranges  down  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  there  the  wind 
will  blow  through  it  fiercely  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  summer  day 
towards  the  interior.' — Encycl.  Brit.  The  coast  of  Lower  California 
was  first  discovered  by  Bezerra  de  Mendoza,  sent  out  by  Cortes  with 
two  ships,  in  1534.  The  name  California  was  taken  from  a  romance, 
Las  sergus  de  Esplandian,  15 10,  in  which  the  author,  Montalvo, 
mentions  '  the  great  island  of  California,  where  a  great  abundance  of 
gold  and  precious  stones  is  found.'  Upper  California  was  discovered 
in  1538  by  a  Spaniard,  Castillo.  The  Jesuit  missionaries  established 
a  mission  at  Loreto  in  1697,  but  the  first  Spanish  colony  only  dates 
from  1768.  These  Jesuits  discovered  the  existence  of  gold  in  the 
district,  but  kept  the  discovery  a  secret,  A  few  Englishmen  and 
Americans  wandered  into  California  from  different  parts  of  the  world 
from  1 8 10  to  1830,  and  in  the  latter  year  these  colonists  numbered 
about  500.  In  1842  the  United  States  began  to  turn  their  attention 
to  California,  and  in  1846-7  it  became  a  state  of  the  Union,  In 
February,  1848,  a  Captain  Sufter,  while  digging  the  tail-race  for  a  saw 
mill  on  the  south  fork  of  the  American  river,  at  a  place  now  called 
Coloma,  found  gold.  The  news  spread  like  wild-fire,  and  the  famous 
gold  fever  set  in.  At  first  gold  was  picked  up  in  large  nuggets 
'  as  hogs  in  a  forest  root  for  ground-nuts.'  The  first  deposit  of  gold 
from  California  was  received  in  the  States   Mint,  Philadelphia,  in 
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December,  1848.  In  1873  the  value  of  the  gold  exported  was 
3^5,483,027.  It  is  the  true  El  Dorado  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  district  was  originally  known  as  '  The  Californias.' 

Stanza  XIII,  1.  7.  "Were  is  rather  awkward  here.  Some  late  editions, 
as  that  of  1843,  read  'wore,'  a  great  improvement. 

1.  8.  Iberia  was  the  ancient  name  of  Spain  ;  the  original  Iberians 
are  now  represented  by  the  Basques  of  the  Western  Pyrenees.  They 
were  once  a  powerful  nation  inhabiting  large  portions  of  France  and 
Italy  as  well  as  Spain.  It  is  thought  that  they  crossed  over  from 
Africa.  The  word  Iberia  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  river  Iberus 
or  Ebro,  and  is  connected  with  *  aryan '  and  *  arya,'  the  Sanskrit  for 
'  agriculturist.'     The  Iberians  were  also  called  *  Euskarians.' 

'  Who  can  help  smiling  at  this  half-line,  at  this  amusing  intro- 
duction of  Spanish  leather  into  the  crisis  of  a  romance ;  but  the  fact 
is,  Campbell  was  too  deeply  engaged  in  the  feeling  of  the  scene  to 
notice  the  incongruity.'  {North  British  Review,  32,  p.  318.)  In  a 
letter  of  July,  1808,  Campbell  says,  'If  the  Spanish  plume  and  beaver 
succeed,  I  shall  die  of  joy.'     Cf. 

*  The  Spanish  mantle  gracefully  arrayed ; 
Upon  his  brow  a  tuft  of  feathers  played.' 

Bowles,  Missionary,  ii. 

Stanza  XIV,  1.  4.  hied,  A.-S.  higian,  to  hasten.  Connected  with 
the  Greek  Kiiiv  =  \.o  go,  and  the  Dutch  hijgen  =  io  pant  for. 

The  word  '  wood  '  at  the  end  of  this  line  does  not  rhyme  well  with 
'  stood'  and  '  mood.' 

1.  5.  converse,  conversation,  discourse.  So  used  by  Pope  {Essay 
on  Man).    Cf. 

*  Hold  high  converse  with  the  mighty  dead.'— THOMSON. 

1.  9.  Cf.  the  description  of  the  '  youth  from  Georgia's  shore ' : — 

♦  He  spake  the  English  tongue.'— Wordsworth,  Ruth. 
Stanza  XV.     The  purpose  for  which  Waldegrave  has  been  wander- 
ing all  over  the  world,  and  the  circumstances  connected  therewith, 
are  equally  obscure  and  unintelligible. 

1.  5.  The  word  '  Switzfer '  has  obtained  the  secondary  meaning 
'  guard,'  owing  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  mercenary  soldiers 
of  the  Middle  Ages  were  natives  of  Switzerland.     Cf. 

'  The  Switzer's  land,  where  glory  is  encamped.' 

Campbell,  Motto  Lines  for  Switzerland  Illustrated. 
1.  7.  Ausonia,  the  ancient  name  of  Italy,  is  derived  from  Auson, 
the  son  of  Ulysses,  whose  sons  were  the  Ausones.     Cf. 

'  All  the  green  delights  Ausonia  pours.'— THOMSON,  Seasons. 
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'  Ausonia,  skilled  in  every  art. 

Byron,  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 
Cf.  Don  Juan ^  xii.  75,  4. 

Stanza  XVI.  An  admirable  and  majestic  stanza  descriptive  of 
desolation,  vastness,  and  wildness,  but  bearing  no  relation  to  the 
business  of  the  poem.  '  It  is  a  picture  not  only  finely  conceived  but 
faultlessly  executed '  (Moir). 

1.  I.  anon  is  really  *  on  ane  '  =  in  one  (instant),  forthwith  ;  now  = 
presently  ;  cf.  *  by  and  by.'  Frequently  used  in  Shakspere  and  other 
old  writers  as  a  response  by  a  servant. 

1.  4.  Cacique,  Cazique  or  Cazic,  is  the  West  Indian  and  South 
American  name  for  a  prince  or  chief,  and  is  equivalent  to  *  ulmen,' 
'  lord '  or  '  master.'  It  is  derived  from  the  language  of  Hayti.  The 
Spaniards,  who  found  it  in  use  on  their  arrival  in  America,  introduced 
it  into  Europe,  and  it  is  found  in  Minsheu's  Dictionary  (A.  D.  1627). 
Raleigh,  in  his  Guiana^  spells  it  'cassiqui,'  and  in  Eden's  West 
Indies  (1555)  we  find  the  form  *caccicus.' 

In  modem  times  it  has  been  applied  to  chiefs  of  independent  Indian 
tribes.  See  Prescott :  '  The  other  order  of  nobility  was  the  Curacas, 
the  Caciques  of  the  conquered  nations  or  their  descendants.'  {Peru, 
ch.  i).     Cf. 

'Now,  last  and  greatest,  Madoc  spreads  his  sails, 
Cacique  in  Mexico,  and  prince  in  Wales ' 

Byron,  English  Bards. 

1.  5.  llama  (spelled  lama  by  Campbell)  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  Peruvian  term  for  '  flock.'  The  llamas  (Auchenia  Lama) 
are  South  American  animals  somewhat  like  camels  (to  which  family 
they  belong),  but  smaller  and  without  humps.  They  belong  to  the 
ruminants.  They  have  a  short  tail  and  long  thick  hair,  and  were 
looked  upon  as  sheep  by  the  early  settlers  in  South  America.  They 
are  divided  into  four  species,  (i)  the  Guaaaco,  which  is  a  very  grace- 
ful animal  like  a  fallow  deer,  and  is  found  in  Patagonia  and  the 
Cordilleras,  where  it  climbs  like  a  goat ;  (2)  the  Vicuna,  only  found 
at  high  altitudes  of  13,000  feet  and  upwards,  in  the  Cordilleras  of 
Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Bolivia;  the  smallest  species  covered  with  a 
fine  woolly  fleece ;  both  of  these  are  wild  species,  the  other  two 
are  tame  and  domesticated.  They  are  (3)  the  Llama  proper  (Lama 
Peruana),  which  may  be  a  domesticated  form  of  No.  i.  It  is  found 
in  a  variety  of  colours, — brown,  yellow,  red,  black,  white,  spotted. 
It  descends  to  3,000  feet.  'The  llama  is  the  camel  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras, and  as  a  beast  of  burden  serves  to  carry  on  the  trade  across 
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the  mountain  passes  between  the  mines  and  the  sea-coast.  It  can 
carry  one  hundredweight  at  the  outside.  It  runs  and  climbs  well, 
but  cannot  accomplish  any  great  distances ;  when  loaded,  at  the 
most  13  or  14  miles  a  day.'  They  were  used  as  beasts  of  burden 
by  the  ancient  Peruvians  before  the  conquest.  They  are  docile, 
gentle  creatures,  and  kneel  to  be  loaded.  When  angry  they  spit 
at  their  tormentor.  Their  flesh  can  be  eaten.  (4)  The  Alpaca, 
whose  splendid  coat  of  long  soft  wool  is  shorn  once  a  year.  It 
is  generally  black.  They  are  kept  in  large  flocks  on  the  mountains, 
and  sheared  eveiy  two  or  three  years.  They  are  not  used  as  beasts 
of  burden,  but  their  flesh  is  good.  They  are  obstinate  animals. 
See  Prescott's  Peru,  ch.  v.  p.  62-3. 

Penivia's  peak.  The  great  chain  of  mountains  in  Peru  forms  a 
portion  of  the  Andes  '  wild  and  desolate,'  or,  as  they  are  called  in  the 
Peruvian  language,  'Antis,'  a  name  derived  from  some  tribe  or 
else  equivalent  to  '  copper  '  ('  anta ').  This  vast  range  covers  about 
200,000  square  miles,  and  runs  along  the  west  coast  of  South 
America.  The  centre  is  in  Bolivia.  It  measures,  in  Peru,  from 
400  to  500  miles  in  width.  The  range,  that  as  a 
'  Giant  of  the  Western  star,  .  .  . 
Looks  from  his  throne  of  clouds 
O'er  half  the  world,' 
consists  of  two  main  chains  or  'huge  Cordilleras,'  which  *to 
the  skies  with  all  their  burning  summits  seemed  to  rise'  (Bowles), 
connected  by  cross-ranges  and  inclosing  extensive  valleys.  The 
highest  summit  in  the  entire  range  is  Aconcagua,  23,290  feet  (the 
highest  peak  in  America) ;  then  come  Sorata  and  Illimini  (Bolivia). 
Chimborazo  (21,420)  was  long  thought  to  be  the  highest  point.  The 
characteristics  of  the  range  are  *  an  awful  extent  of  desert,  the  perfect 
nakedness  of  the  immense  rocky  precipices,  a  gigantic  scale  which 
cannot  be  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of,  the  scanty  vegetation  of  the 
gorge-like  valleys,  the  ceaseless  ruin  and  rolling  down  of  rocky 
mountain  walls,  which  extend  in  endless  uniformity  and  barrenness 
and  a  universal  savageness  which  makes  one  shudder.'  (Poeppig.) 
The  Peruvian  Andes,  known  as  the  Cordillera  Real  or  Royal  or 
Great,  extend  from  14°  to  6°  south  latitude.  They  are  not  so 
generally  elevated  as  the  Bolivian,  but  still  many  peaks  (especially 
in  the  south)  rise  far  above  the  level  of  perpetual  snow.  The  loftiest 
summits  are  the  Nevada  de  Chuquibamba  (22,000  ft.),  the  Cerro  de 
Huando,  and  the  Cerro  de  Parinacocha.  The  interior  of  Peru  forms 
a  vast  table-land  11,000  to  14,000  feet  high.  The  name  'Peru' was 
K  2 
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not  known  to  the  natives,  and  was  bestowed  by  the  Spaniards ;  it  is 
said  to  have  originated  from  pelu,  the  Indian  name  for  river. 
The  Spaniards  asked  a  native  the  name  of  the  country ;  he  mistook 
them  and  replied  'Pelu.'  Others  derive  it  from  Ophir,  whence 
Solomon  drew  such  quantities  of  gold.     Cf. 

*  The  city-gemmed  Peruvian  peak^ 

Stedman,  The  Mountain. 

1.  6.  In  the  first  edition  this  line  runs: — 

*  Nor  voice  nor  living  motion  marks  around.' 

1.  7  storks  is  a  word  of  contested  origin.  Skeat  says  from  A.-S. 
store ;  compare  the  Greek  Topyos  =  a  huge  bird  ;  perhaps  connected 
with  'stalk,'  A.-S.  stealcan,  to  step.  Wedgwood  says  that  the 
ultimate  origin  is  seen  in  the  Breton  strack,  a  crack,  strackla,  to 
crackle.  Others  connect  it  with  A.-S.  stealc  =  high,  the  tall  one. 
According  to  the  Swedish  legend  the  animal  received  its  name  from 
siyrka,  styrka\  (i.e.  strengthen),  which  it  uttered  flying  round  the 
Eedeemer's  cross.  Unfortunately  for  the  truth  of  this  origin,  and 
also  for  Campbell  in  the  present  passage,  the  stork  is  said  to  have 
no  voice  whatever.  It  can  however  make  a  noise,  sufficiently  loud 
to  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance,  with  the  mandibles  of  its  bill, 
by  striking  them  together.  This  expresses  love  or  anger.  Hence 
Quarles  speaks  of  *  the  chattering  stork.'  The  stork  is  a  scavenger- 
bird  and  'sworn  foe  to  snakes'  (Phillips'  Cider,  i.\  hence  it  was 
worshipped  among  the  Egyptians  and  other  ancient  nations,  and  is 
still  considered  a  lucky  omen  by  the  Dutch.  Several  genera  of 
storks  are  found  in  South  America,  but  not  so  abundantly  as  in 
Europe.  The  principal  are  Ciconia,  Mycieria,  and  Tantalus. 
A  Brazilian  stork,  called  the  Jabiru  {Mycteria  Americana),  which 
feeds  on  reptiles  and  fishes,  is  found  in  the  salt-water  marshes  and 
lagoons.  It  is  a  familiar  and  amiable  bird,  4  or  5  feet  high,  being 
one  of  the  largest  of  the  stork  family ;  it  is  white  in  colour,  and 
is  found  from  Mexico  to  the  Argentine  Republic.  It  is  also  found 
in  Australia  and  Western  Africa.  Perhaps  Campbell  had  in  his 
mind  the  Psophidae  or  Trumpeter-birds,  which  inhabit  the  Amazon 
Valley  and  emit  a  loud,  rough,  trumpet-like  sound. 

1.  8.  *  The  bridges  over  narrow  streams  in  many  parts  of  Spanish 
America  are  said  to  be  built  of  cane,  which,  however  strong  to 
support  the  passenger,  are  yet  waved  in  the  agitation  of  the  storm, 
and  frequently  add  to  the  effect  of  a  mountainous  and  picturesque 
scenery.'     (C.) 

wild-cane.     Several  species  of  Calamus  are  used  for  ropes  and 
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suspension  bridges  across  rivers  in  the  Himalayas  and  elsewhere. 
Dr.  Hooker  thus  describes  these  bridges : — '  Two  parallel  canes,  on 
the  same  horizontal  plane,  were  stretched  across  the  stream ;  from 
these  others  were  hung  in  loops,  and  along  the  loops  were  laid  one 
or  two  bamboo  stems  for  flooring ;  cross  pieces  below  this  flooring 
hung  from  the  two  upper  canes,  which  they  thus  served  to  keep  apart. 
The  traveller  grasps  one  of  the  canes  in  either  hand,  and  walks  along 
the  loose  bamboos  laid  on  the  swinging  loops.'  Prescott  says  they 
are  made  usually  of  the  maguey  or  of  the  osier  of  the  country,  which 
has  an  extraordinary  degree  of  strength  and  tenacity.  These  osier 
withes  are  woven  or  twisted  into  cables  of  the  thickness  of  a  man's 
body,  and  are  fastened  to  immense  stone  buttresses  raised  on  each  side 
of  the  river.  The  length  of  these  aerial  bridges,  sometimes  exceeding 
200  feet,  causes  them,  confined  as  they  are  only  at  the  extremities,  to 
dip  with  an  alarming  inclination  towards  the  centre,  while  the  motion 
given  to  it  by  the  passenger  occasions  an  oscillation  still  more  fright- 
ful, as  the  eye  wanders  over  the  dark  abyss  of  waters  that  foams  and 
tumbles  many  a  fathom  beneath.  *  Yet  these  light  and  fragile  fabrics 
were  crossed  without  fear  by  the  Peruvians,  and  are  still  retained  by 
the  Spaniards  over  those  streams  which,  from  the  depth  or  impetu- 
osity of  the  current,  would  seem  impracticable  for  the  usual  modes  of 
conveyance.'  {Peru.)  These  bridges  are  also  referred  to  by  Bowles, 
and  by  Mrs.  Hemans ; — 

'  And  o'er  the  Andes'  torrents  borne  his  form, 
Where  our  frail  bridge  had  quivered  'midst  the  storm.' 

The  Forest  Sanctuary. 
1.  9.  El  Dorado  is  from  the  Spanish  el,  the,  dorado,  gilt,  =  the  land 
of  gilt  or  gold ;  or,  according  to  some,  =  the  gilded  king  (elrey  dorado), 
described  in  Sir  W.  Raleigh's  Discovery  of  Guiana,  which  Orellana, 
lieutenant  of  Pizarro,  pretended  he  had  discovered  in  South  America, 
between  the  rivers  Amazon  and  Orinoco,  Manoa  was  the  capital. 
The  district  indicated  is 

*  Guiana,  whose  great  city  Geryon's  sons 
Call  El  Dorado.' — Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  410. 
The  real  land  of  gold  is  California,  one  of  the  counties  in  the  north  of 
which  is  named  El  Dorado.  The  term  is  now  proverbially  equivalent 
to  '  a  region  falsely  represented  to  be  very  rich  in  all  the  gifts  of  nature,' 
and  the  French  have  a  phrase  '  That's  not  Peru,'  i.  e.  not  from  El  Do- 
rado, not  all  gold.  The  following  particulars  respecting  the  fabled 
discovery  of  El  Dorado  are  taken  from  Vrtscoii's  History  0/  Peru. 
Early  in  1540  Gonzalo  Pizarro  set  out  on  an  expedition  to  take 
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possession  of  Quito.  Having  reached  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Andes,  he  learned  from  wandering  tribes  of  savages  that  at  ten  days' 
distance  was  a  rich  and  fruitful  land  abounding  with  gold  and  in- 
habited by  populous  nations.  *  At  length  the  way-worn  company 
came  on  a  broad  expanse  of  water  formed  by  the  Napo,  one  of  the 
great  tributaries  of  the  Amazon.  .  .  .  Having  again  heard  from 
Indians  of  the  fruitful  country  to  be  found  down  the  river  at  the 
distance  of  only  a  few  days*  journey,  Gonzalo  resolved  to  construct 
a  bark  large  enough  to  transport  the  weaker  part  of  his  company  and 
his  baggage.  A  brigantine  was  accordingly  built,  and  the  command 
was  given  to  Francisco  de  Orellana,  a  cavalier  from  Truxillo  (his 
second  in  command),  on  whose  courage  and  devotion  Gonzalo  thought 
he  could  rely.  Gonzalo  resolved  to  halt  where  he  was  and  send 
Orellana  down  the  river  to  seek  for  the  rich  district  mentioned  by 
the  Indians.  Orellana  accordingly,  taking  with  him  fifty  of  the 
adventurers,  set  out  in  February,  1541,  to  find  it.  For  months 
nothing  was  heard  of  Orellana  or  his  companions.  At  length  there 
came  back  a  white  man  wandering  half-naked  through  the  woods, 
in  whose  famine-stricken  countenance  the  followers  of  Gonzalo  recog- 
nised the  features  of  one  of  their  countrymen.  It  was  Sanchez  de 
Vargas,  a  cavalier  of  good  descent  and  much  esteemed  in  the  army. 
He  had  a  dismal  tale  to  tell.  Orellana  had  reached  the  district  de- 
scribed by  the  Indians  in  three  days ;  he  found  it  altogether  different 
from  what  it  had  been  represented,  and  could  barely  obtain  sustenance 
for  himself  and  his  party.  Finding  that  he  could  not  sail  back  up 
the  river,  he  determined  to  sail  down  the  Amazon  to  its  mouth  and 
thus  visit  the  rich  and  populous  nations  that,  as  report  said,  lined  its 
borders,  sail  out  on  the  great  ocean,  cross  to  the  neighbouring  isles, 
and  return  to  Spain  to  claim  the  glory  and  the  guerdon  of  discover}^ 
Abandoning  their  unfortunate  companions  in  the  wilderness,  Orellana 
and  his  followers  succeeded  in  this  enterprise.  After  a  long  series  of 
dangers,  which  he  encountered  with  amazing  fortitude,  he  reached 
the  ocean  in  safety  and  sailed  for  Spain.  Arriving  there,  he  repaired 
to  the  Court  and  told  the  circumstances  of  his  voyage, — of  the  nations 
of  Amazons  whom  he  found  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  El  Dorado 
which  report  assured  him  existed  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  other 
marvels, — the  exaggeration  rather  than  the  coinage  of  a  credulous 
fancy.  He  pretended  to  have  discovered  nations  so  rich  that  the 
roofs  of  their  temples  were  covered  with  plates  of  gold,  and  that  the 
whole  region  abounded  in  gold.'  His  audience  listened  with  willing 
ears.     He  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  commission  to  conquer 
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and  colonise  the  realms  he  had  discovered.  He  accordingly  set  out 
with  500  followers  to  do  so.  But  neither  he  nor  his  country  was 
destined  to  realize  these  profits.  He  died  on  the  outward  voyage, 
and  the  lands  washed  by  the  Amazon  became  the  property  of  Portugal. 
Stanza  XVII,  1.  i.  Cf. 
*  Pleased  with  his  guests,  the  good  man  learned  to  glow.' 

Goldsmith,  Deserted  Village,  159. 
1.  3.  eyed  is  somewhat  unromantic  here — it  is  similarly  used  in 
Pt.  Ill,  stanza  xxv,  1.  9  infra.      In  the  next  line  'short'  rhymes 
badly. 

1.  5.  Waldegrave  is  supposed  to  have  been  absent  for  about  eight 
or  nine  years.  His  abrupt  reappearance  is  startling;  surely  old 
Albert  would  recognise  him. 

1.  6.  quoth,  said,  spoke,  is  from  A.-S.  cwethan  =  \.o  speak,  hence 
*  bequeath.'  The  Middle- English  form  was  *  quod.'  '  Quoth '  is 
an  intransitive  defective  verb,  and  is  now  used  as  the  present  tense, 
followed  hy  its  pronoun,  e.g.  'quoth  he,'  '  quotha  *  =  quoth  I  or  he. 
Wedgwood  suggests  that  it  is  derived  from  the  sound  of  dabbling  in 
water,  or  the  quacking  of  ducks  or  chirping  of  birds. 

Stanza  XXIII,  1.  i.  galaxy,  Old  French  galaxie,  from  the  Greek 
70X0,  milk,  means  literally  '  the  milky  way,'  i.  e.  the  white  luminous 
track  across  the  sky  at  night  formed  by  a  coimtless  multitude  of 
stars.     Cf. 

'  Seen  in  the  galaxy,  that  milky  way 
Which  nightly  as  a  circling  zone  thou  seest 
Powdered  with  stars.' 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  1.  579. 
It  is  metaphorically  applied  to  any  cluster  or  assembly  of  brilliant 
persons  or  things  ;  thus  a  '  galaxy  of  beauty '  means  an  assembly  of 
handsome  women.     Cf. 

*  The  milk-white  galaxia  of  her  brow.' — Greene. 
Stanza  XXIV,  1.  i.     Cf. 

'Lady,  dost  thou  not  fear  to  stray 
So  lone  and  lovely  through  this  bleak  way  ? ' 

Moore,  Rich  and  Rare. 
1.  9.  Coromandel  is  the  name  given  to  the  coast  forming  the 
eastern  seaboard  of  India  from  Cape  Calimere  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Krishnah,  in  the  Madras  Presidency.  The  shore  is  shallow,  and 
communication  with  the  ships  is  by  means  of  flat-bottomed  boats, 
Madras  is  the  principal  port.  The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
Cholamandalimi  =  the  Mandal  or  region  of  the  ancient  dynasty  of 
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the  Chola,  who  ruled  in  Tangore  about  the  year  i  loo.  They  were 
finally  destroyed  by  the  Mohammedan  inroad  in  1300.  Others  derive 
the  name  from  *  chola,'  a  species  of  sorgham,  the  common  grain  of 
the  country ;  others  again  from  *  karimanal,'  a  black  sand  which  is 
used  instead  of  blotting-paper.  This  district  is  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  and  Pliny,  and  by  Italian  travellers  in  1499.  In  1799  it  is 
spoken  of  as  Cholamandalam.  There  is  a  town  of  the  same  name, 
with  about  4,000  inhabitants,  Thomson,  in  his  Summer,  speaks  of 
'  Coromandel's  coast '  (1.  826).  This  stanza  is  rather  artificial  and 
unnatural ;  it  is  the  love-making  of  a  well-read  fop  and  a  ball-room 
coquette.     *  Give  me  thy  love '  is  Byronic. 

Stanza   XXV,   1.    4.    firmament,  Latin  firmamentum,  Jirmus, 
firm,  solid.     The  ancients  believed  that  the  sky  was  solid.     Cf. 

'  Why  shoot  to  the  blast 
Those  embers,  like  stars  from  the  firmament  cast  ? ' 

Campbell,  Lochiel,  32. 
1.  6.  inefifable,  Latin  ineffabilis,  unutterable,  not  to  be  spoken  out 
in  words.     Cf. 

'  Lightning  divine,  ineffable,  serene.' 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  734. 
1.  7.  hymenean  moon  is  here  used  for  'honeymoon.'     Hymen, 
son  of  Apollo  and  one  of  the  Muses,  was  the  god  of  marriage.     The 
Latin  word  hymenaeus  meant  a  bridal  song,  and  is  so  used  by  Milton, 

*  And  heavenly  choirs  the  hymenaean  sang.' 

Paradise  Lost,  iv.  711. 
The  more  general  modem  form,  used  by  Pope  (^Horner,  II.  xvii.  570) 
and  Shelley  {Ode  to  Skylark),  is  '  hymeneal.'  Campbell,  in  Pleasures 
of  Hope,  has  '  hymenean  joy,'  and  '  Till  Hymen  brought  his  love- 
delighted  hour'  (ii) ;  also  'hymenean  joys 'in  Translations  from  Medea. 
1.  8.  paradise  is  originally  derived  from  an  old  Persian  word 
faradis  ox  pairidaeza  (Skeat),  which  meant  an  enclosure,  a  pleasure- 
ground,  a  park.  Cf.  Hebrew  pardes,  a  garden.  We  derived  it 
through  the  French,  Latin  and  Greek.  '  Paradise  was  a  word 
common  in  slightly  different  forms  to  almost  all  the  nations  of  the 
East ;  but  it  was  for  them  only  some  royal  park  or  garden  of 
delights ;  till  for  the  Jew  it  was  exalted  to  signify  the  wondrous 
abode  of  our  first  parents  ;  and  higher  honours  awaited  it  still,  when 
on  the  lips  of  the  Lord  it  signified  the  blissful  waiting-place  of 
faithful  departed  souls  (Luke  xxiii.  43) ;  yea,  the  heavenly  blessed- 
ness itself  (Rev.  ii.  7).' — Trench,  Study  of  Words,  73. 
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PART  III. 

Stanza  I.  In  the  soft  but  spirited  picture  of  the  happiness  of  the 
married  couple  with  which  this  part  opens,  we  have  more  than  mere 
sentiment ;  we  have  a  personal  reminiscence  of  the  author's  own 
experience. 

1.  4.  The  phrase  '  a  god  indeed  divine '  is  rather  weak  and  poor. 
The  meaning  of  the  lines  7-9,  if  they  have  any  meaning  at  all,  is  very 
obscure  ;  the  last  line  is  especially  unintelligible.  It  probably  means 
that  love  contemplates  no  end  to  its  happiness  ;  that '  the  spark  of 
earth-bom  time '  shall,  in  the  blinded  or  deluded  opinion  of  the 
lovers,  never  be  extinguished.  The  poet  soon  shows  how  false  this 
theory  is  :  as  he  elsewhere  says, 

'  And  Love — that  conquers  all  besides — 
Finds  Time  a  conquering  foe.' — Florine. 

1.  8.  ecsta,sy  is  derived  from  the  Greek  6«  =  out  and  araais  = 
a  standing;  originally  applied  to  madness,  just  as  we  still  say  a 
person  is  '  beside  himself,'  i.  e.  mad,  as  in  Hamlet,  iii.  4.  139. 

*  We  declare  that  the  good  which  will  really  fill  our  souls  and  satisfy 
them  to  the  uttermost,  is  not  in  us,  but  without  us  and  above  us,  in 
the  words  which  we  use  to  set  forth  any  transcending  delight.  Take 
three  or  four  of  these  words — "  transport,"  "  rapture,"  "  ravishment," 
'■'■ecstasy,'''' — "transport,"  that  vs'hich  carries  us,  as  "rapture,"  or 
"ravishment,"  that  which  snatches  us  out  of  and  above  our- 
selves ;  and  "  ecstasy  "  is  very  nearly  the  same,  only  drawn  from  the 
Greek.' — Trench,  Study  of  Words,  9. 

Compare  with  these  Imes,  Southey's 

*  They  sin  who  tell  us  love  can  die,'  &c. 

Curse  of  Kehama,  x.  10. 

Stanza  II,  1.  6.  vest  is  here  used  in  the  general  sense  of  'gar- 
ment,' Latin  vestis.     Wordsworth  speaks  ol  Ruth  as 
*  A  sylvan  huntress  at  my  side. 
And  drive  the  flying  deer.' 
fare,    A.-S.  faran,    German  fahren,  =  io  go,   meant   therefore 
originally  *to  exist  in  any  state';  it  then  came  to  mean  'the  food 
which  enables  one  to  go  on '  living.     Hence  '  fere-well '  means  'may 
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you  speed  well,'  '  thorough-fare '  means  *  the  way  to  go  through  or 
on.'  In  the  text  it  is  used  in  the  primitive  sense  of  '  go,'  '  progress.' 
Cf. 

^  Forth  the  minstrel  y^r^^.' — Beattie,  Minstrel,  i.  3. 
*  And  forth  he  fares  full  of  malicious  mind.' 

Spenser,  Faery  Queen,  II.  i.  2.  i. 
Campbell  has  a  somewhat  similar  passage  about  'a  him  tress  bold' 
at  the  end  of  O'Connor  s  Child,  xvi. 

1.  7.  Deer  (Cervidae)  exist  all  over  the  world,  except  Africa  and 
Australia.  The  commonest  species  in  America,  which  differ  some- 
what from  the  European,  .are  the  wapiti,  the  fallow  deer,  the  Cervus 
Savanarum,  and  the  caricou  (Cervus  Virginianus),  which  is  smaller 
than  the  red  deer,  and  is  much  hunted  in  North  America.  The  roe- 
deer  (Capreolus  Vulgaris ;  see  Part  I,  stanza  xxv,  1.  9  supra)  is  said 
not  to  exist  in  America.  See  Caton,  The  Antelope  and  Deer  of 
America. 

Stanza  III.  There  is  a  passage,  on  the  loves  of  Huon  and 
Armanda  in  the  cave  of  the  hermit,  in  Sotheby's  version  of  Wieland's 
Oberon,  Canto  VIII,  which  greatly  resembles  this  stanza. 

I.  2.  fawn,  Latin  y^^i'wj- =  offsprings  through  the  French,  was 
originally  applied  to  the  young  of  all  animals ;  it  now  means  a  deer 
of  the  first  year. 

bursting  here  means  *  singing.'     Cf. 

'  Every  bird  in  Eden  burst 
In  carol.'  Tennyson,  Poems,  324. 

II.  3,4.  Cf.  Bea.itie's  Minstrel,  i.  18,  Thomson's  Aututnn,  1.  983. 
wake,  A.-S.  wacan,  is  here  used  of  arousing  the  powers  of  Nature 

which  had  been  dormant  during  the  winter.     Cf. 

*  While  sweet  around  from  silver  throats  are  heard 
Melodious  songs  of  many  a  beauteous  bird.' 

SOTHEBY,  Oberon,  ii. 
Dryden  calls  birds  the  '  companions  of  Spring.'  • 

Stanza  IV,  1.  i .  labyrinths,  Greek  \aPvpiv9os,  a  maze  with  inex- 
tricable windings. 

1.  4.  lawny,  from  the  old  French  lande,  and  formerly  spelled 
*  laund '  and  '  lawnde,'  see  Vemis  and  Adonis,  813.  It  is  derived  by 
Littre  from  the  German  land,  open  country  ;  by  Diez  it  is  connected 
with  the  Breton  laun,  a  bushy  shrub,  cf  Irish  laun,  land,  Welsh  llan. 
Wedgwood  connects  it  with  the  Dutch  loen,  an  alley,  and  the  Scotch 
loaning.  It  means  an  open  grassy  space  in  the  midst  of  trees.  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  has  '  the  lawny  ground.'    Thomson  has '  lawny  tops  ' 
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of  mountains  (Summer,  768),  Shelley  has  '  lawny  islet '  {Revolt  of 
Islam). 

1.  9.  Compare 

'  Shall  song  its  witching  cadence  roll  ? 
Yea,  even  the  tenderest  air  repeat, 
That  breathed  when  soul  was  knit  to  soul 
And  heart  to  heart  responsive  beat  ? ' 

Campbell,  Stanzas  to  Painting. 
Stanza  V,  11.  3,  4.  The  fine  simile  of  the  transitory  nature  of  all 
human   happiness   (*'Tis   all   a   transient  hour   below,'     Lines   to 
Kenible),   by  which  a  transition  is  here  made  to  the  melancholy 
portion  of  the  story,  has  been  much  admired.     Jeffreys  says  it  is  at 
once  dignified  and  tender.     Cf.  Campbell's  first  poem, 
*  For  Poll  was  but  an  hourly  joy, 
A  gift  soon  to  decay; 
Emblem  of  all  our  earthly  bliss, 

That  only  lasts  a  day.' — The  Parrot. 
1.  8.  Cf. 

'Near  yonder  copse,  where  once  the  garden  smiled.' 

Goldsmith,  Deserted  Village,  1.  137. 
'Of  in  this  line  is  equivalent  to  *  upon,'  *  during.'  It  is  seen  also  in 
such  phrases  as  '  of  old,* '  of  an  evening,'  etc.  *  Of  yesterday,'  is  here 
almost  an  adverbial  phrase.     Cf. 

'  My  custom  always  of  an  afternoon.' 

Shakspere,  Hamlet,  i.  5.  60.  / 

1.  9.  gloomed,  from  the  A.-S.  ^/c7w,  =  twilight,  as  a  verb  is  not  ^ 
conamon  ;  it  is  either  transitive  and  equivalent  to  '  to  render  dark,'  e.  g. 

*  Black  yew  gloomed  the  stagnant  air,' — Tennyson, 
or  else,  as  in  the  text,  intransitive  and  equivalent  to  '  to  look  dismal 
or  dark.'     Cf. 

'  There  the  black  gibbet  glooms  beside  the  way.' 

Goldsmith,  Deserted  Village,  318. 
Stanza  VI.     The  ravages  of  civil  war  are  finely  depicted  in  this 
stanza.     Whittier  speaks  of  *  The  blood-red  dawn  of  Freedom's  day.' 
1.  4.  Cf. 

*  O  Freedom !  thou  art  not,  as  poets  dream, 
A  fair  young  girl,  with  light  and  delicate  limbs. 
And  wavy  tresses  gushing  from  the  cap 
With  which  the  Roman  master  crowned  his  slave, 
When  he  took  off  the  gyves.     A  bearded  man, 
Arm'd  to  the  teeth,  art  thou;  one  mailed  hand 
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Grasps  the  broad  shield,  and  one  the  sword ;  thy  brow, 
Glorious  in  beauty  though  it  be,  is  scarr'd 
With  tokens  of  old  wars ;   thy  massive  limbs 
Are  strong  and  struggling.     Power  at  thee  has  launch'd 
His  bolts,  and  with  his  lightnings  smitten  thee ; 
They  could  not  quench  the  life  thou  hast  from  Heaven.* 

W.  C.  Bryant. 
Stanza  VII,  1,  i.  remote,  Latin  removere  {remotus),  to  remove,  is 
here  used  adverbially  for  *  remotely.'     Cf. 

'While  the  deer  were  seen  glancing  in  sunshine  remote^ 

Campbell,  Field  Flowers, 
*  Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  race.' 

Goldsmith,  Deserted  Village,  144. 
1.  4.  nightly  here  is  equivalent  to  *  nocturnal.'     Cf. 
*  To  bless  the  doors  from  nightly  harm.' 

Milton,  //  Penseroso,  84. 
'With  many  a  tale  repays  the  nightly  bed.' 

Goldsmith,   Traveller,  198. 
1.  7.  fife,  a  small  military  flute,  with  a  shrill  sound,  with  but  one 
key,  and  having  a  compass  of  two  octaves.     The  name,  which  is 
onomatopoetic,  is  connected  with  the  GerxuBji pfeife ,  Yxench./ifre,  and 
the  \^Q.t\n  pipare,  to  chirp.     Cf. 

'The  spirit-stirring  drum,    the  ear-piercing  fife.' 

Shakspere,  Othello,  iii.  3.  352. 
'  The  drum 
And  the  vile  squealing  of  the  wry-necked  fife.' 

Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  5.  30. 
'  Drums  rolled  and  fifes  re-echoed  shrill  and  clear.' 

Bowles,  Missionary,  vii. 
'  Hark,  hark  !   the  fife's  shrill  notes  arise  ! 
And  ardour  beats  the  martial  drum.' 

Campbell,  Lines  ojt  Glasgow  Volunteers. 
'  He  roused  the  trumpet  and  the  martial  fife.' 

Thomson,  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  13. 
reveille  is  the  morning  call  to  arouse  troops.  It  is  derived  from 
the  French  reveil,  which  originally  signified  '  a  morning  song  on  the 
day  after  marriage,'  hence,  an  awakening  (Lat.  re  =  again,  vigilare  = 
to  watch).  Skeat  says  that  the  i  arose  from  a  misconception  by 
Englishmen,  rather  than  from  the  pp.  reveille.  Cf.  'Sound  a 
reveille.' — Dryden,  Secular  Masque,  61. 
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*  And  all  the  bugle  breezes  blew 
Reveillee  to  the  breaking  mora.' 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  94. 
The  accent  is  here  on  the  second  syllable. 

1.  8.  Campbell  is  fond  of  drums.     See  stanza  xx,  1.  8  infra,  and 
*  When  the  drum  beat,  at  dead  of  night 
Commanding  fires  of  death  to  light.' — Hohenlinden,  5. 
Cf.        'The  beat  of  the  alarming  drum 

Roused  the  soldier  e'er  the  morning  star  .  .  . 
How  in  the  noon  of  night  that  pibroch  thrills 
Savage  and  shrill.' — Byron,  Childe  Harold,  III,  xxvi. 

Stanza  VIII,  1.  4.  Cf. 

'  Doomed  to  go  in  company  with  pain.' — Wordsworth. 
1.  5.  Gertrude's  alarm  and  dejection  at  the  prospect  of  hostilities, 
and  the  arguments  by  which  Waldegrave  endeavours  to  reconcile  her 
to  a  necessary  evil,  are,  as  Jeffreys  points  out,  well  described  in  this 
and  the  following  lines.  Had  Waldegrave  acted  on  her  prudent  advice, 
the  catastrophe,  as  far  as  the  principal  characters  were  concerned, 
would  have  been  prevented,  and  we  should  not  have  had  the  poem. 
'  Kindred '  occurred  quite  recently,  in  Stanza  vi,  1.  8.  Campbell  in  his 
youthful  translation  from  Medea  has — 

*  Oh  haggard  Queen  1  to  Athens  dost  thou  guide 

Thy  glowing  chariot,  steeped  in  kindred  gore?' 

1.  8.  Stigmatizing  brand  is  almost  tautological,  as  '  stigmatize '  is 

derived  from  the  Greek  aTi-^yua.  =  a  mark  or  brand,  through  the  French 

stigmatiser.    '  Brand '  is  connected  with  *  bum '  (A.-S.  byrnan),  and  is 

often  used  in  this  sense,  e.  g. 

'  By  each  gun  a  lighted  brand' — Campbell,  Battle  of  Baltic. 
In  the  text  it  means  '  a  disgracing  mark  burnt  into  the  flesh.'  Com- 
pare with  the  whole  passage  : 

'  Oh !  were  he  there,  he  thought,  to  rally  back 
One  broken  band  or  perish  in  the  wrack ! 
Nor  think  that  Constance  sought  to  move  or  melt 
His  purpose ;  like  herself  she  spoke  and  felt : — 
"  Your  fame  is  mine,  and  I  will  bear  all  woe 
Except  its  loss  !    But  will  you  let  me  go 
To  arm  you  for,  to  embrace  you  from  the  fight."* 

Campbell,  Theodoric. 
Stanza  IX.  The  diction  of  the  first  six  lines  is  a  little  obscure  and 
ungraceful. 
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1.  I.  Cf.       '  He  shall  not  blush  to  leave  a  recreant" s  name" 

Campbell,  Elegy. 
'  Prove '  and  '  love '  do  not  rhynae  well  together. 

1.  7.   boding,  A.-S.  bodian,  to  announce,  generally  used  of  evil 
tidings.     More  frequent  in  the  compound  form  *  foreboding '  =  dread- 
ing or  predicting  coming  evils,  ominous.    Thus  we  find  '  boding  maid ' 
(Gray),  '  boding  sound '  and  '  boding  prodigy '  (Dryden).     Cf. 
'  Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learned  to  trace 
The  day's  disaster  in  his  morning  face.' 

Goldsmith,  Deserted  Village,  199. 
'  My  boding  heart  pants.' 

Shakspere,  Venus  and  Adonis,  647. 
Stanza  X,  1.  4.  Campbell,  like  Scott,  is  fond  of  introducing  dogs, 
and  we  meet  them  in  most  of  his  longer  poems.     Cf. 

'  The  watchdog's  voice  that  bayed  the  whispering  wind.' 

Goldsmith,  D&^^rted  Village,  121. 
'  'Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  watchdog's  honest  bark 
Bay  deep-mouthed  welcome  as  we  draw  near  home.' 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  i.  123. 
obstreperous,  noisy,  vociferous,  is  derived  from  the  Latin  ob, 
against,  and  strepere,  to  make  a  noise.     Campbell  elsewhere  has — 

'Ere  long  the  cock's  obstreperous  clarion  rang.' — Glencoe. 
Addison  has  '  obstreperous  approbation.'     Cf. 

'  The  obstreperous  trump  of  fame.' — Beattie,  Minstrel,  i.  2. 
*  The  obstreperous  city.' — Wordsworth,  Excursion,  iv. 
Unfortunately  Indian  dogs  very  seldom  bark  (Weld,  ii.  318). 

This  sudden  reappearance  of  the  Indian,  now  an  old  man,  is 
vigorously  told,  but  the  reader  is  somewhat  surprised  at  it,  as  he  has 
been  decidedly  instructed  not  to  expect  to  see  Outalissi  any  more 
(Part  I,  St.  xxviii,  11.  8,  9). 

1.  5.  Some  late  editions  read  '  had '  in  place  of  *  has,'  which  is  not 
grammatically  correct,  though  it  certainly  is  very  graphic. 

1.  8.  The  insertion  of  a  comma  after  '  famished '  renders  the  ex- 
pression intelligible.     There  is,  however,  no  stop  in  any  of  the  early 
editions ;  but  Campbrell  was  notoiously  bad  at  punctuation. 
1.9.     Cf. 

'  Like  shipwrecked  mariner  on  desert  coast.' 

Beattie,  Minstrel,  i.  21. 
The  line  reminds  the  reader  of 

'  There  came  to  the  beach  a  poor  exile  of  Erin.' — Campbell. 
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Stanza  XII,  1.  i,  Campbell  has  elsewhere  a  somewhat  similar 
line — 

'And  am  I  then  forgot— forgot  ? '—5^^,  Earl  March. 
1.  4.  'The  cup  of  peace,'  i.  e.  the  calumet  or  peace-pipe,  called  in 
Part  I,  stanza  xxiii,  1.  3  the  'cup  of  joy.' 
1.  6.  Cf. 

•This  weary  head 
Where  cares  long  since  have  shed  untimely  snow.' 

Beattie,  Minstrel,  ii.  63. 
Adair  says  that  the  snow  and  ice  remain  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Apalachee  mountains  till  late  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  They 
nowhere,  however,  reach  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  and  are  not 
like  the  Alps,  with  '  their  thousand  years  of  snow.'  Apalache  =  allies, 
or  else  is  from  Apalui  =  on  the  other  side.  '  Apalachian  ridges '  are 
mentioned  in  Ashe's  Travels  (p.  155),  which  Campbell  had  read. 
See  geographical  note,  p.  80  ante.     Cf. 

'  Looked  down  the  Apalachian  peak 
On  Jimiata's  silver  streak.' 

Whittier,  The  Merrimack. 
1.  8.  The  cruel  tortures  inflicted  by  Indians  on  their  captives  are 
too  well  known  and  too  revolting  to  require  description.     Cf. 
'  Years  marked  with  woe, 
Have  o'er  me  passed  and  bowed  my  spirit  low.' 

Bowles,  Missionary ^  iv. 
Stanza  XIII,  1.  4.  '  Every  band  of  Indians  has  a  chief  who  is 
termed  the  Great  Chief  or  Great  Warrior,  and  who  is  chosen  in  con- 
sideration of  his  experience  in  war  and  of  his  approved  valour.  The 
sachem,  who  is  hereditary,  is  the  manager  of  the  civil  affairs,  and 
ratifies  all  treaties,  etc' — Ashe,  Indians,  53. 

Stanza  XIV.  This  '  welcome '  by  the  Indian  chief,  as  told  in  this 
and  the  following  stanza,  is  rather  long,  considering  the  circumstances 
of  his  visit,  and  that  every  moment  lessened  the  chances  of  escape 
from  the  advancing  Indians.  The  manner  in  which  the  broken-down 
old  chief  recounts  his  former  exploits  is  graphic  and  characteristic. 

1.  2.  bowstring,  which  keeps  the  bow  bent;  if  it  is  slack  the  bow 
is  useless.     Cf 

'  Like  a  bowstring  snapped  asunder.' 

Longfellow,  Hiawatha,  xxi. 
1.  3.  ambushed,  old  French  embuscher,  Latin  in  and  boscus,  a 
wood  (cf.  English  bosky).     Spelled  em-  up  to  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century.     It  is  here  used  as  a  participial  adjective  =  in  ambush.     C£ 
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'  There  issue  swarming  bands 
Of  ambushed  men.' 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperor ^  I.  ii.  336. 

*  The  amhiished  ^oid\tx. — Coleridge,  Friend^  III.  xv.  211. 

1.  5.  rack  is  a  Scandinavian  term  for  light,  driving  clouds,  and 
is  allied  to  '  wreck '  and  *  wrack.'  The  Icelandic  word  is  rek^ 
motion.  In  Lancashire  '  the  rack  rides '  is  still  said  of  clouds  moving 
swiftly,  and  Grose  says  that  in  the  north  the  phrase  '  the  rack  of  the 
weather '  is  used.  Lydgate  spells  it  '  rak.'  Cf.  '  The  windes  in  the 
upper  region  which  move  the  clouds  above  (which  we  call  the  racke), 
and  are  not  perceived  below.' — Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.  115. 

'  As  we  do  often  see  the  rack  stand  still.' — Hamlet,  ii.  2.  506. 
Also  used  as  a  verb — 

'Stay,  clouds,  ye  rack  too  fast.* 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Four  plays  in  one. 

1.  6.  cougar  or  cuguar,  'the  American  tiger'  (C.)  is  abbreviated 
from  the  native  name  cuguacuarana  or  cugtiacuara.  This  destructive 
animal  has  already  been  described  ;  it  is  the  same  as  the  puma  ;  see 
note  on  panther  (Part  I,  stanza  xvii,  1.  7>  P-  98  supra).  Mrs- 
Hemans  speaks  of  'The  cougar's  deadly  spring'  in  The  Isle  of 
Founts. 

1.  7.  cataract  =  a  great  waterfall,  Latin  cataract  a,  Greek  Karap- 
pdKTr]Sy  broken,  rushing  down,  is  derived  by  Littre  from  Karapaaauv, 
to  dash  down  headlong.  Washington  Irving  speaks  of  *  the  tre- 
mendous cataracts  of  America,  thundering  in  their  solitudes.'  Milton 
mentions  a  cataract  of  fire  in  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  176. 

Stanza  XV.  This  stanza  might  be  described  as  a  kind  of  *  Nunc 
dimittis.' 

1.  I.  death-song.    See  stanza  xxxv,  1.  4,  and  xxxix.  1.  9  infra. 

Golden,  in  his  History  of  the  Five  Nations,  gives  several  accounts  of 
Indian  'death-songs.'  During  their  march  home  after  a  battle  the 
Indians  compel  their  prisoners  to  sing  their  *  death-song.'    Cf. 

'  Sing  us  a  death-song,  for  thine  hour  is  come.' 

Hemans,  American  Forest  Girl. 

It  generally  consists  of  these  or  similar  sentences : — '  I  am  going  to 
die,  I  am  about  to  suffer ;  but  I  will  bear  the  severest  tortures  my 
enemies  can  inflict  with  becoming  fortitude.  I  will  die  like  a  brave 
man,  and  I  shall  then  go  to  join  the  chiefs  who  have  suffered  on  the 
same  account.'     See  Clarke,  Indians,  p.  85.     Cf. 
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*  Now  sing  the  death-song  and  loudly  pray/ 

Campbell,  Dirge  of  Wallace. 
'  Every  whizzing  of  an  arrow 
Was  a  death-sotig  of  Kenabeck.' 

Longfellow,  Hiawatha. 
1.  5.  *  Guest'  and  'haste*  (1.  4),  &c.,  hardly  rhyme  well  together. 
1.  8.  balsam,  often  contracted  to  'balm*  (see  Part  II,  stanza  v, 
1.  2  ante,  and  Pilgrim  of  Glencoe),  is  derived  through  the  French  from 
the  Greek  ^aXaaixos,  which  is  itself  connected  with  the  Hebrew 
bdsdm,  a  word  said  to  be  derived  from  baal,  a  prince,  and  shaman, 
oil.  The  term  is  rather  generally  applied  to  various  oily  aromatic 
substances,  and  formerly  comprehended  any  medicine  compounded  of 
gum,  resins  and  fir-tree  oils,  and  used  as  an  unctuous  application  for 
sores,  wounds,  &c.  The  balsams  of  Peru  and  of  Tolu  are  the  most 
celebrated ;  they  are  produced  by  trees  of  the  genus  Myroxylon, 
which  are  found  in  the  tropical  parts  of  America.  *  Balsam '  is  also 
the  common  name  of  a  genus  of  succulent  herbaceous  plants.  Camp- 
bell may  have  read  the  description  of  '  the  balsam  fir,  an  aromatic 
balsam,'  in  Rogers'  Travels  (iii.  i).     Cf. 

'She  (i.e.  Spring)  with  warm  fingers  laced  in  mine,  did  melt 
In  fragrant  balsam  my  reluctant  blood.' 

Bayard  Taylor,  Metempsychosis  of  the  Pine. 

'  Is  this  the  balsam  that  the  usuring  senate 
Pours  .into  caj5tains'  wounds?' — Timon  of  Athens,  in.  5.  no. 

'  Give  me  of  your  balm,  O  fir-tree ! 
Of  your  balsam  and  your  resin.' — Longfellow,  Hiawatha. 

The  balm  or  balsam  of  Gilead  is  often  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures. 
Chateaubriand  {Atala)  says,  speaking  of  a  wounded  man,  *En 
I'essuyant  avec  une  feuille  de  papaya,  elle  le  mouillait  de  ses  larmes. 
"  C'est  un  baume,''  lui  dis-je,  "  que  tu  repands  sur  ma  plaie.'"  / 

Stanza  XVI,  1.  4.  Mammoth,  used  generally,  as  in  the  text,  of  a  / 
gigantic  monster  of  any  kind,  is  derived  either  from  the  Russian 
mamant,  Siberian  inamont  \  or  else  ft-om  the  Tartar  mamma,  =  earth, 
because  the  Siberian  Tartars  believed  that  the  animal  worked  its  way 
into  the  earth  like  a  mole,  and  that  it  is  still  living  there  and  cannot 
bear  the  light.  Some  have  attempted  to  connect  it  with  behemoth, 
or  mehemoth,  '  biggest  bom  of  earth '  (Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii. 
471),  mentioned  in  Job  xl.  15.  The  mammoth  (elephas  primigenius) 
is  an  extinct  species  of  gigantic  elephant,  belonging  chiefly  to  the  Post- 
pliocene  period ;  it  lived  along  with  man  in  great  numbers  in  Europe 
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in  the  Quaternary  period,  at  the  end  of  which  it  perished  in  the 
Polar  regions.  It  is  the  most  interesting  and  probably  best  known 
of  all  the  extinct  animals,  as  several  complete  carcasses  have  been 
discovered.  The  first  entire  carcass  was  discovered  by  a  Tongause 
fisherman  in  1799,  frozen  into  a  mass  of  ice,  ha^^ng  probably  fallen 
into  a  glacier  and  got  wedged  in  there,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Lena  in  Siberia.  It  took  seven  summers  for  the  ice  round  it  to  melt, 
and  was  secured  by  Adams  and  placed  in  the  museum  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. It  measured  sixteen  feet  in  length,  nine  in  height,  and  had 
tusks  on  the  upper  jaw  nine  feet  long.  When  discovered,  it  was 
covered  with  flesh,  which  was  devoured  by  dogs  and  bears.  It  had  a 
thick  fleece  of  reddish  wool,  mixed  with  long  black  hairs  or  bristles 
a  foot  long,  something  like  cow's  hair.  It  had  a  mane  on  its  back 
and  breast.  Another  entire  specimen  is  said  to  have  been  discovered 
by  Sarstchew  on  the  banks  of  the  Alascia,  which  falls  into  the  Arctic 
Sea.  Portions  of  many  others  have  been  found  in  Siberia,  in  Italy, 
in  North  America, — especially  on  the  Polar  shores  (see  Nat.  Hist. 
Rgv.,iS6^,  p.  43),  where  the  Red  Indians  have  preserved  a  tradition  of 
such  an  animal  having  once  existed, — and  in  Yorkshire.  Byron  men- 
tions the  mammoth  (Deformed  Transformed ,  iii.  i ),  Campbell  says : — 

'  That  I  am  justified  in  making  the  Indian  chief  allude  to  the 
mammoth  as  an  emblem  of  terror  and  destruction,  will  be  seen 
by  the  authority  quoted  below.  Speaking  of  the  mammoth,  or  big 
buffalo,  Mr.  Jefferson  states  that  a  tradition  is  preserved  among  the 
Indians  of  that  animal  still  existing  in  the  northern  parts  of  America. 

' "  A  delegation  of  warriors  from  the  Delaware  tribe  having  visited 
the  governor  of  Virginia  during  the  revolution,  on  matters  of  business, 
the  governor  asked  them  some  questions  relative  to  their  country, 
and,  among  others,  what  they  knew  or  had  heard  of  the  animal 
whose  bones  were  found  at  the  Salt-licks,  on  the  Ohio.  Their  chief 
speaker  immediately  put  himself  into  an  attitude  of  oratory,  and  with 
a  pomp  suited  to  what  he  conceived  the  elevation  of  his  subject, 
informed  him  that  it  was  a  tradition  handed  down  from  their  fathers, 
that  in  ancient  times  a  herd  of  these  tremendous  animals  came  to  the 
Bick-bone  licks,  and  began  an  universal  destruction  of  the  bear,  deer, 
elk,  buffalo,  and  other  animals  which  had  been  created  for  the  use  of 
the  Indians.  That  the  Great  Man  above  looking  down  and  seeing 
this,  was  so  enraged,  that  he  seized  his  lightning,  descended  on  the 
earth,  seated  himself  on  a  neighbouring  mountain  on  a  rock,  on  which 
his  seat,  and  the  prints  of  his  feet,  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  hurled  his 
bolts  among  them,  till  the  whole  were  slaughtered,  except  the  big 
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bull  who,  presenting  his  forehead  to  the  shafts,  shook  them  ofif  as  they 
fell,  but  missing  one,  at  length  it  wounded  him  in  the  side,  whereon, 
springing  round,  he  bounded  over  the  Ohio,  over  the  Wabash,  the 
Illinois,  and  finally  over  the  great  lakes,  where  he  is  living  at  this 
day." ' — Jefferson,  Notes  on  Virginia.     (C.) 

Brandt.  The  following  particulars  are  derived  from  Stone's 
History : — Joseph  Brant  (Thayendanegea),  the  most  powerful  of  all 
the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations,  was  bom  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  in  1742  ; 
he  died  at  the  old  Brandt  mansion,  Canada,  in  November,  1807,  aged 
65.  His  father  was  a  Mohawk,  and  his  grandfather  was  one  of  the 
Sachems  who  excited  much  attention  at  the  Court  of  Queen  Anne  in 
1 710.  He  was  sent  to  school  at  Moor  Charity  School  (afterwards 
Dartmouth  College)  by  Sir  William  Johnson,  with  whom  he  was  con- 
nected through  his  sister.  When  Guy  Johnson  became  superintendent 
of  Indian  affairs,  in  1774,  Brant  was  made  his  secretary.  In  the 
Revolutionary  War  he  was  made  a  colonel,  and  was  engaged  by 
Carleton  in  fierce  raids  on  the  colonists.  He  also  led  a  clan  of  the 
Hurons  and  a  few  of  the  Six  Nations  in  the  expedition  of  Colonel 
St.  Leger  against  Fort  Stanwix,  and  bore  a  prominent  part  in  the  battle 
of  Oriskany.  After  the  war  he,  by  his  great  influence,  greatly  assisted 
in  securing  peace  between  the  Indian  tribes  and  the  United  States. 
He  was  employed  as  an  interpreter  to  missionaries,  and  late  in  life  he 
became  a  Christian,  visited  England  twice,  in  1776  and  in  1786. 
Romney  painted  his  portrait.  On  his  return  he  built  the  first 
Episcopal  church  in  Upper  Canada.  He  translated  the  Gospel  and 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  into  the  Mohawk  language.  He  was  a 
brave  and  sagacious  warrior,  an  adroit  and  accomplished  courtier,  a 
humane  foe  and  a  faithful  friend.  His  private  life  was  unstained. 
A  monument  and  statue  were  erected  to  his  memory  at  Brantford  in 
Canada,  in  A.  D.  i886 ;  the  latter  was  cast  from  thirteen  bronze  cannon 
given  for  the  purpose  by  the  Canadian  government.  His  son  John, 
bom  in  1 794,  was  educated  at  Moor's  Indian  School,  and  served  on  the 
British  side  in  the  war  of  181 2,  was  a  member  of  the  Canadian 
parliament  and  died  in  September,  1832.  His  daughter,  Catherine 
Brant  Johns,  bom  1800,  married  W.  J.  Kerr  of  Niagara  in  1824,  and 
was  the  last  survivor  of  his  children ;  she  died  in  Canada,  in 
1867.  Brant  was  not  present  in  person  at  the  massacre  of  Wyoming  : 
no  Indian  chief  of  any  rank  took  part  in  it.  It  is  said  that  the  In- 
dians were  led  firom  Detroit  by  a  Captain  Bird  of  the  8th  Regiment 
(British).  The  man  was  ill-natured,  he  had  been  recently  rejected  in 
love,  and  in  order  to  drown  his  grief  had  requested  to  be  allowed  to  lead 
L  2 
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an  expedition  against  the  American  frontier.  The  attack  was  made 
the  Indians,  some  of  the  8th  Regiment,  and  Butler's  rangers.  Brant, 
however,  took  a  very  active  part  in  hostilities  on  the  Susquehanna, 
and  proved  himself  a  dreaded  and  active  partisan.  He  was  more  or 
less  mixed  up  in  several  massacres,  especially  Springfield  (a  few  days 
before  Wyoming),  Cherry  Valley,  and  German  Flats  (1778).  His 
haunts  were  Oghkwage  and  Unadilla,  The  Oneidas,  together  with  a 
Pennsylvanian  regiment,  attacked  Unadilla  and  burnt  it  in  revenge  for 
these  massacres.  Brant's  son,  named  John,  otherwise  Ahyonwoeghs, 
visited  England  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  difficulties  between  the 
Mohawks  and  the  Provincial  Government  respecting  the  title  to  some 
lands,  in  1 82 1.  It  was  during  this  visit  that  he  called  on  Campbell. 
He  was  introduced  by  Bannister,  and  showed  documents  which  proved 
his  father's  innocence.  In  a  letter  of  December  28th,  1822,  the  young 
chief  thanks  Campbell  for  the  candid  manner  in  which  he  had  received 
his  request  for  an  interview.  It  would  seem  that  Campbell  not  only 
expressed  regret  but  promised  a  correction  in  the  next  edition.  This 
however,  was  not  done. 

Campbell's  original  note  on  Brant  ran  thus : — '  This  Brandt  was  a 
warrior  of  the  Mohawk  nation,  who  was  engaged  to  allure  by  bribes, 
or  to  force  by  threats,  many  Indian  tribes  to  the  expedition  against 
Pennsylvania.  His  blood,  I  believe,  was  not  purely  Indian,  but 
half  German.  He  disgraced,  however,  his  European  descent  by 
more  than  savage  ferocity.  Among  many  anecdotes  which  are  given 
of  him,  the  following  is  extracted  from  a  traveller  in  America, 
already  quoted.  *'  With  a  considerable  body  of  his  troops  he  joined 
the  troops  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Johnson.  A  skirmish 
took  place  with  a  body  of  American  troops  ;  the  action  was  warm, 
and  Brandt  was  shot  by  a  musket  ball  in  his  heel,  but  the  Ameri- 
cans, in  the  end,  were  defeated,  and  an  officer,  with  sixty  men,  were 
taken  prisoners.  The  officer,  after  having  delivered  up  his  sword, 
had  entered  into  conversation  with  Sir  John  Johnson,  who  com- 
manded the  British  troops,  and  they  were  talking  together  in  the 
most  friendly  manner,  when  Brandt,  having  stolen  slily  behind  them, 
laid  the  American  officer  low  with  a  blow  of  his  tomahawk.  The 
indignation  of  Sir  John  Johnson,  as  may  be  readily  supposed,  was 
roused  by  such  an  act  of  treachery,  and  he  resented  it  in  the  warmest 
terms.  Brandt  listened  to  him  unconcernedly,  and  when  he  had 
finished,  told  him,  that  he  was  sorry  for  his  displeasure,  but  that, 
indeed,  his  heel  was  extremely  painful  at  the  moment,  and  he  could 
not  help  revenging  himself  on  the  only  chief  of  the  party  that  he  saw 
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taken.  Since  he  had  killed  the  officer,  he  added,  his  heel  was  much 
less  painful  to  him  than  it  had  been  before."  ' — Weld,  Travels,  vol. 
ii.  p.  297. 

This  note,  amended  as  follows,  first  appeared  in  the  complete  edition 
of  1820:  'Imaginary  leader  of  those  Mohawks  and  other  savages 
who  laid  waste  this  part  of  Pennsylvania. 

'  I  took  the  character  of  Brandt  in  the  poem  of  "  Gertrude  "  from 
the  common  Histories  of  England,  all  of  which  represented  him  as  a 
bloody  and  bad  man  (even  among  savages),  and  chief  agent  in  the 
horrible  desolation  of  Wyoming.  Some  years  after  this  poem 
appeared,  the  son  of  Brandt,  a  most  interesting  and  intelligent 
youth,  came  over  to  England,  and  I  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
him,  on  which  I  still  look  back  with  pleasure.  He  appealed  to  my 
sense  of  honour  and  justice,  on  his  own  part  and  on  that  of  his 
sister,  to  retract  the  unfair  aspersions  which,  unconscious  of  their  unfair- 
ness, I  had  cast  on  his  father's  memory. 

'  He  then  referred  me  to  documents  which  completely  satisfied  me 
that  the  common  accounts  of  Brandt's  cruelties  at  Wyoming,  which 
I  had  found  in  books  of  Travels  and  in  Adolphus's  (see  App.  A, 
p.  172)  and  similar  Histories  of  England,  were  gross  errors,  and  that, 
in  point  of  fact,  Brandt  was  not  even  present  at  that  scene  of  desolation. 

'  It  is,  unhappily,  to  Britons  and  Anglo-Americans  that  we  must 
refer  the  chief  blame  in  this  horrible  business.  I  published  a  letter 
expressing  this  belief  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  in  the  year  1822, 
to  which  I  must  refer  the  reader — if  he  has  any  curiosity  on  the 
subject — for  an  antidote  to  my  fanciful  description  of  Brandt.  (See 
Appendix  D,  p.  178.)  Among  other  expressions  to  young  Brandt,  I 
made  use  of  the  following  words  : — "  Had  I  learnt  all  this  of  your 
father  when  I  was  writing  my  poem,  he  should  not  have  figured  in  it 
as  the  hero  of  mischief."  It  was  but  bare  justice  to  say  thus  much  of 
a  Mohawk  Indian,  who  spoke  English  eloquently,  and  was  thought 
capable  of  having  written  a  history  of  the  Six  Nations.  I  ascer- 
tained also  that  he  often  strove  to  mitigate  the  cruelty  of  Indian 
warfare.  The  name  of  Brandt,  therefore,  remains  in  my  poem  a 
pure  and  declared  character  of  fiction.'  (C.) 

I.  6.  bxirning-pine,  i.  e.  torches  of  resinous  fir-wood. 

II.  8,  9.  Two  fine  lines.  Compare  '  Look  not  on  the  wine  when  it 
is  red,  when  it  giveth  his  colour  to  the  cup.' — Proverbs  xxiii.  31. 
We  find  the  same  idea  in  two  of  Leyden's  poems  : — 

*  Wine,  charming  wine,  forsworn  so  long 
Since  first  I  bore  this  cruel  wrong, 
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Is  lawful  now ;  the  purple  flood 
Shall  pour  a  stream, — the  wine  of  blood 
Is  lawful; — sword  and  spear  and  steed 
Shall  drink, — 'tis  valour's  purple  meed.' 

From  the  Arabic  of  Tabat  Shuia 
'  Deep  pledge  us  in  the  cup  of  death. 
Let  the  wide  field  of  slain  be  purpled  o'er 
One  red  capacious  drinking-cup  of  gore.' 

Scenes  from  Infancy^  iv. 
Cf. 

'  Discord  that  can  with  red  vermilion  dye 
The  gladsome  green  that  flourish'd  pleasantly. 
And  make  the  greedy  ground  a  drinking-cup, 
To  sup  the  blood  of  murder'd  bodies  up.' 

GK'S.QOiG'i^Y.,  Jocasta,  ii. 
Stanza  XVII,  1.  2.  The  first  edition  here  reads'  With  Brandt,'  &c. 
The  reading  in  the  text  is  far  preferable  ;  it  is  that  of  the  second  and 
all  subsequent  editions.     *  Forth  '  does  not  rhyme  well  with  *  birth,' 
'  hearth,'  *  earth.' 

1.  7.  The  beginning  of  this  line  is  not  rhythmical. 
1.  9.  *  Every  one  who  recollects  the  specimen  of  Indian  eloquence 
given  in  the  speech  of  Logan,  a  Mingo  chief,  to  the  Governor  of 
Virginia,  will  perceive  that  I  have  attempted  to  paraphrase  its 
concluding  and  most  striking  expression : — "  There  runs  not  a 
drop  of  my  blood  in  the  veins  of  any  living  creature."  The  similar 
salutation  of  the  fictitious  personage  in  my  story,  and  the  real 
Indian  orator,  make  it  surely  allowable  to  borrow  such  an  ex- 
pression ;  and  if  it  appears,  as  it  cannot  but  appear,  to  less  advan- 
tage than  in  the  original,  I  beg  the  reader  to  reflect  how  difficult 
it  is  to  transpose  such  exquisitely  simple  words  without  sacrificing  a 
portion  of  their  effect. 

'  In  the  spring  of  1774,  a  robbery  and  murder  were  committed  on 
an  inhabitant  of  the  frontiers  of  Virginia,  by  two  Indians  of  the 
Shawanee  tribe.  The  neighbouring  whites,  according  to  their 
custom,  undertook  to  punish  this  outrage  in  a  summary  manner. 
Colonel  Cresap,  a  man  infamous  for  the  many  murders  he  had 
committed  on  those  much  injured  people,  collected  a  party  and 
proceeded  down  the  Kanaway  in  quest  of  vengeance  ;  unfortun- 
ately, a  canoe  with  women  and  children,  with  one  man  only,  was 
seen  coming  from  the  opposite  shore  unarmed,  and  unsuspecting 
an  attack  from  the  whites.     Cresap  and  his  party  concealed  them- 
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selves  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  moment  the  canoe  reached 
the  shore,  singled  out  their  objects,  and  at  one  fire  killed  every 
person  in  it.  This  happened  to  be  the  family  of  Logan,  who  had 
long  been  distinguished  as  a  friend  to  the  whites.  This  unworthy 
return  provoked  his  vengeance;  he  accordingly  signalised  himself 
in  the  war  which  ensued.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  a  decisive 
battle  was  fought  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  Kanaway,  in  which  the 
collected  forces  of  the  Shawanees,  Mingoes,  and  Delawares,  were 
defeated  by  a  detachment  of  the  Virginian  militia.  The  Indians 
sued  for  peace.  Logan,  however,  disdained  to  be  seen  among 
the  suppliants  ;  but  lest  the  sincerity  of  a  treaty  should  be  dis- 
turbed, from  which  so  distinguished  a  chief  abstracted  himself, 
he  sent  by  a  messenger  the  following  speech  to  be  delivered  to  Lord 
Dtmmore  : — 

*  I  appeal  to  any  white  man  if  ever  he  entered  Logan's  cabin 
hungry,  and  he  gave  him  not  to  eat;  if  ever  he  came  cold  and 
himgry,  and  he  clothed  him  not.  During  the  course  of  the  last 
long  and  bloody  war  Logan  remained  idle  in  his  cabin,  an  advo- 
cate for  peace.  Such  was  my  love  for  the  whites,  that  my  coimtry- 
men  pointed  as  they  passed,  and  said,  Logan  is  the  friend  of  white 
men.  I  have  even  thought  to  have  lived  with  you  but  for  the 
injuries  of  one  man.  Colonel  Cresap,  the  last  spring,  in  cold 
blood  murdered  all  the  relations  of  Logan,  even  my  women  and 
children. 

'  There  runs  not  a  drop  of  my  blood  in  the  veins  of  any  living 
creature : — this  called  on  me  for  revenge. — I  have  fought  for  it. — 
I  have  killed  many. — I  have  fully  glutted  my  vengeance. — For  my 
country  I  rejoice  at  the  beams  of  peace  ; — but  do  not  harbour  a 
thought  that  mine  is  the  joy  of  fear. — Logan  never  felt  fear. — He 
will  not  turn  on  his  heel  to  save  his  life. — Who  is  there  to  mourn 
for  Logan?  not  one  ! ' — Jefferson,  Notes  on  Virginia.     (C.) 

From  this  speech  of  Logan,  Bowles  also  takes  these  lines : — 

*  He  with  emotion,  cried, 
When  I  descend  to  the  cold  grave  alone, 
Who  shall  be  there  to  mourn  for  me  ?     Not  one ! ' 

The  Missionary,  i. 

Stanza  XVIII.  There  were  four  forts  in  the  district,— Lackawana, 
Exeter,  Kingston  and  Wilkesbarre  or  Wyoming,  also  called  Forty 
Fort.  The  fort  referred  to  in  the  text  is  probably  the  last-named 
one. 
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1.  3.  The  national  flag  of  the  United  States.     Cf. 
'  Forty  flags  with  their  silver  stars, 
Forty  flags  with  their  crimson  bars, 
Flapped  in  the  morning  wind,' 

Whittier,  Barbara  Frietchie. 
■  Previous  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  the  different  colonies 
retained  the  standards  of  the  mother  country,  with  the  addition 
of  some  local  emblem.  In  1775  a  Union  with  a  red  field  was 
displayed  at  New  York.  The  first  flag  adopted  by  the  ships  of  the 
States  as  a  national  emblem  consisted  of  the  horizontal  stripes,  with 
the  British  Union  in  a  canton.  On  the  14th  August,  1777,  Congress 
resolved  '  that  the  flag  of  the  United  States  be  thirteen  stripes  alter- 
nately red  and  white,  and  the  Union  be  thirteen  stars,  white  in  a  blue 
field,  representing  a  new  constellation,'  and  the  first  was  then  made. 
It  has  been  said,  but  without  foundation,  that  the  design  of  the  flag 
was  taken  from  the  Washington  family  arms  ;  others,  again,  derive  the 
blue  field  from  the  Covenanters'  banner  in  Scotland.  The  stars,  which 
have  five  points  instead  of  six,  were  originally  placed  in  a  circle.  In 
1795  the  stars  and  stripes  were  increased  to  fifteen  each,  but  in  181 8 
a  return  was  made  to  thirteen  stripes,  but  twenty  stars,  and  it  was 
ordained  that  a  new  star  should  be  added  on  the  admission  of  each 
new  state.  The  stars  were,  in  consequence,  placed  in  parallel  lines. 
1.  7.  palisaded,  French  palisser,  to  enclose  with  stakes  or  pales, 
Latin  palus,  a  post ;  a  military  term  meaning  '  set  round  with  stakes, 
which  present  an  angle,  at  the  foot  of  the  parapet  of  the  fort.' 
Shakspere  calls  them  '  palisadoes,'  i  Henry  IV,  ii.  3.  55. 

Stanza  XIX-XXII.  This  description  of  the  tumult  and  terror 
caused  by  the  murderous  attack  of  the  hostile  tribes  of  Indians  on 
Wyoming,  of  their  fearful  yell  heard  above  the  din,  and  of  the 
preparations  of  the  inhabitants  for  resistance,  is  full  of  animation 
and  boldness  of  imagery.  It  recalls  some  of  the  most  powerful 
and  noble  passages  in  Campbell's  sea-lyrics,  in  Hohenlinden,  and  in 
the  famous  passage  on  Poland  in  The  Pleasures  of  Hope.  Line  9 
of  stanza  xix  is  especially  fine. 

1.  I.  Thomson  has  '  the  farthest  verge  of  heaven,*  Winter ^  45. 
Stanza  XX,  1.  2.  Vesuvian.  This  famous  and  typical  volcano, 
the  Veshius  of  the  Romans,  is  situated  in  a  thickly  populated  region 
near  the  east  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  about  ten  miles  from  the  city 
of  that  name.  It  is  the  only  active  volcano  of  any  importance  on 
the  continent  of  Europe.  Its  height  has  varied  during  the  past 
twenty  years  from  4070  to  3400  feet.     It  rises  out  of  the  plain  of 
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Campania,  is  about  thirty  miles  in  circumference  at  the  base,  and 
divides  at  a  certain  height  into  two  summits,  Somma  and  Vesuvius 
Proper,  separated  by  the  valley  AU-io  de  Cavallo  ('  vestibule  o'" 
horses ').  The  summit  of  the  cone  is  2000  feet  in  diameter,  and 
after  the  eruption  of  1839  had  a  crater  500  feet  deep.  The 
mountain  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  lava.  It  can  be  ascended 
and  descended  easily  from  Naples  in  eight  hours.  There  is  now  a 
railway  to  within  150  feet  of  the  top.  It  was  not  always  known, 
to  be  a  volcano.  Strabo  was  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  its  vol- 
canic rocks.  The  earliest  recorded  eruption  occurred  in  August, 
A.  D.  79  (it  is  described  by  the  younger  Pliny),  in  which  the  cities  of 
Herculaneum,  Pompeii  and  Stabiae  were  destroyed,  and  the  elder 
Pliny,  who  commanded  the  Roman  fleet  at  Misenum,  perished. 
Another  great  eruption  took  place  in  1631,  when  the  ashes  fell  even 
at  Constantinople,  and  1 8,000  personsperished;  there  have  been  about 
sixty  great  eruptions  in  all,  the  last  of  which  was  in  1876. 
1.  4.  Cf.       *  But,  oh,  that  midnight  of  despair.^ 

Campbell,  O'Connor's  Child,  ix. 

1.  5.  Cf.  '■  Thtfair  of  Greece.'— Campbell,  Pleasures  of  Hope,  ii. 
1.  9.     America  is  called  Columbia  after  Christopher  Columbus, 
who  discovered  it.     Cf. 

*  He  listens,  and  hears  the  rangers  come 
With  loud  hurrah  and  jar  of  drum.' 

Whittier,  Mogg  Megone. 

Stanza  XXI.  This  description  of  the  *  motley  militia '  of  the 
district,  composed  of  descendants  of  various  countries  and  arrayed 
by  torch  and  trumpet  for  the  defence  of  Albert,  evinces,  as  has  been 
remarked,  the  same  high  tone  of  military  poetry  which  glows 
through  the  stanzas  of  Hohenlinden.  '  The  effect  of  their  music  and 
shouting '  (says  Jeffreys)  '  on  the  old  Indian  is  fine  and  striking,  nor 
is  the  contrast  of  this  savage  enthusiasm  with  the  venerable  com- 
posure of  Albert  less  beautifully  represented.'     (Stanza  xxiii). 

1.  3.  *  Swarm  '  and  '  arm '  (1.  3)  rhyme  but  indifferently.  This 
line  is  not  very  rhythmical. 

flambeau,  French  flambeau,  Latin  flamma^  flame,  means  a 
lighted  torch.     Cf. 

'  The  king   seized  a  flambeau  with  zeal  to  destroy.' 

Drvden. 

javelin  is  a  spear  of  about  five  feet  in  length,  which  is  thrown 
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from  the  hand.  Skeat  says  that  it  is  perhaps  a  word  of  Celtic  origin, 
gavl,  gabel,  meaning  the  fork  of  a  tree,  Irish  gaf,  a  hook,  as  seen  in 

*  fishing-gaff' ;  if  so,  the  word  originally  meant  a  stick  with  a  forked 
or  pointed  head.  *  Gavellock  '  is  an  old  English  word  for  *  dart ' : 
'  javelin  '  is  found  in  old  French.  Tennyson  uses  it  as  a  verb  : — 
e.  g. 

'■  Furrowing  a  giant  oak  and  javelining.' — Idylls,  142. 

.  1.  4.  culverins,  small  cannon,  generally  i8-poimders,  which  car- 
ried a  long  way,  much  used  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  older 
form  is  culevrin,  from  the  Old  French  couleuvrine,  couleuvre,  Latin 
colubra,  a  snake.  It  is  so  called  either  on  account  of  its  thin  shape, 
or  as  a  fire-spitting  monster,  or,  perhaps,  because  it  is  often  orna- 
mented with  snakes.  In  Junius'  Letters  it  is  called  a  '  serpentine.' 
Many  weapons  were  formerly  called  after  animals  and  monsters,  e.g. 

*  basilisk,'  *  drake,'  'falcon,' '  dragoon,'  from '  dragon,'  i.  e.  his  weapon, 
&c.  There  were  also  '  demi-culverins.'  Hackluyt  calls  them  '  cul- 
verings.'     Cf. 

*  As  three  great  culverings  for  battrie  bent.' 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queene,  v.  10.  34. 

*  Of  basilisks,  of  cannon,  culverin? 

Shakspere,  I  Henry  IV,  ii.  3.  56. 

/I.  7.  Moravia  is  one  of  the  most  thriving  provinces  of  the 
Austrian  Empire,  and  is  bounded  by  Hungary,  Bohemia  and  Silesia. 
In  the  ninth  century  Moravia  formed  the  centre  of  a  powerful  king- 
dom. In  1805  it  was  the  theatre  of  the  war  between  France  and. 
Austro-Russia. 

The  Moravians,  or  Bohemian  brethren,  officially  known  as  the 
Unitas  Fratrum  (United  Brethren)  and  called  in  Germany  •  Herrn- 
huter,'  are  a  Protestant  religious  body  founded  in  Bohemia  in  1457, 
by  John  Huss,  the  reformer,  who  was  expelled  from  Moravia  and 
Bohemia.  They  adhere  to  the  Augsburg  Confession  ;  their  services 
are  very  simple,  and  somewhat  resemble  those  of  the  Methodists. 
They  are  governed  by  a  conference  of  elders  and  a  synod.  At  first 
they  numbered  only  ten  persons.  They  prefer  to  live  in  colonies, 
which  they  have  founded  in  England,  Germany,  Holland  and 
America.  They  have  been  most  successful  in  missionary  work, 
having  Christianised  Greenland  as  early  as  1733.  The  first  American 
Moravian  settlement  was  founded  in  1735  at  Savannah  in  Georgia. 
In  1740  it  was  relinquished,  and  a  new  enterprise  inaugurated  in 
Pennsylvania  (where  they  still  flourish)  under  a  distinguished 
missionary,   David   Zeisberger  (i 744-1808).     Here    they    founded 
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Bethlehem,  Nazareth,  Lititz,  and  subsequently  Salem  in  North 
Carolina ;  exclusively  Moravian  tow^ns  which  kept  up  their  peculiar 
German  systems  for  a  century.  In  the  war  of  1755,  eleven  Mora 
vian  missionaries  were  massacred  by  the  savages  at  Gnadenhutten  in 
the  Lehigh  valley,  Pennsylvania.  During  the  war  of  the  Revolution 
an  extensive  home  mission  work  was  maintained  in  nearly  all  the  colo- 
nies and  a  prosperous  mission  to  the  Indians  established.  There  was 
a  prosperous  Moravian  settlement  founded  by  Count  Zinzendorf 
(1742-61)  at  Wyaslusing  near  Wyoming,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, and  many  native  converts  were  made.  The  principal 
Moravian  missionaries  were  Bernard,  Grube  and  Heckewelder.  The 
Moravian  church  still  flourishes  in  America,  numbering  about  32,000 
souls,  chiefly  German  immigrants  of  the  West,  and  it  still  works 
among  the  Indians. 

yager,  spelled  '  yarger '  in  all  the  early  editions  except  the  first,  is 
German  jdger,  a  huntsman,  and  is  applied  to  certain  German  light 
infantry  regiments,  which  were  originally  composed  of  huntsmen,  just 
as  some  French  troops  are  called  *  chasseurs.'     Cf. 

*  With  "  small  grey  men,''  **  wild  yagers "  and  what  not.' 

Byron,  English  Bards. 
1..  8.  Iberian,  see  Part  II,  stanza  xiii,  1.  8  ante.      '  Joins  '  does 
not  rhyme  well  with  '  shines  '  (1.  9)  or  '  combines'  (1.  6). 

1.  9.  Scotia,  which  is  now  poetically  applied  only  to  Scotland, 
formerly  denoted  Ireland,  whilst  Scotland  was  called  '  Caledonia '  or 
'  Albin.'     *  Scot '  is  possibly  connected  with  '  Scythian.' 

thistle.  A  flowering  thistle-head  is  the  badge  of  Scotland.  The 
particular  species  is  the  Onopordon  Acanthium  or  cotton  thistle,  a 
common  wayside  plant  with  dull-green  woolly  spinous  leaves.  The 
stem  is  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  bears  large  heads  of  dull  purple 
flowers.  It  is  less  common  in  Scotland  than  in  England.  See  The 
Thistle  and  the  Rose  (Dunbar),  where  Dame  Nature  thus  crowns 
the  thistle  '  King  of  Flowers  : ' — 

*  Upon  the  awful   Thistle  she  beheld 
And  saw  him  keepit  with  a  bush  of  spears. 
Considering  him  so  able  for  the  wars, 
A  radiant  crown  of  rubies  she  him  gave, 
And  said,  "  In  field  go  forth  and  spend  the  lave." ' 
And  cf. 

'Triumphant  be  the  thistle  still  unfurled, 
Dear  symbol  wild  !  on  Freedom's  hills  it  grows.' 

Campbell,  Lines  on  the  Highland  Society. 
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Stanza  XXII,  1.  i.  buskined,  see  note  to  Part  I,  stanza  xiii,  1.  4 
ante. 

1.  2.  cymbal,  old  French  cimbale,  Greek  Kv/xfiaXov  from  tcvfi^os, 
a  hollow  cup,  is  a  kind  of  musical  instrument  much  used  in  military 
music,  and  consisting  of  two  hollow  round  discs  of  thin  brass  which 
are  struck  together  and  produce  a  loud  crashing  noise.  They 
generally  accompany  the  drum.  They  are  mentioned  frequently  in 
Scripture,  being  a  favourite  Eastern  instrument.     Cf. 

*  Tabors  and  cymbals  and  the  shouting  Romans.' 

Coriolanus,  v.  4.  53. 

1. 4.  Before  going  to  war  the  Indian  warriors  sing  and  dance  a  war- 
song.  The  matter  of  a  '  battle-song '  usually  relates  to  the  intended 
expedition  and  conquest,  or  else  to  the  reciter's  own  skill,  courage 
and  dexterity  in  fighting,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  will  extir- 
pate his  enemies.  These  songs  are  stamped  with  vigorous  style, 
abound  in  a  variety  of  wild  ideas,  and  are  sung  in  a  pathetic 
manner  with  a  tone  of  terror.  *  The  sonorous  melody  of  the 
compound  words,  and  the  brilliant  energy  of  thought,  the  skill  and 
cleverness  with  which  the  improvisator  handles  his  language,  stir  up, 
animate  and  excite  the  passions  of  his  auditory  in  a  much  more 
effectual  manner  than  could  be  obtained  by  the  finest  modulations  of 
rhythmical  music'  The  war-dance  is  well  calculated  to  strike  terror 
into  strangers.  It  is  performed  amid  a  circle  of  warriors,  one  of 
whom,  generally  a  chief,  begins  by  moving  from  the  right  to  the 
left  singing  of  his  exploits  and  those  of  his  ancestors.  All  the  warriors 
dance  and  sing  in  turn,  throwing  themselves  into  all  kinds  of 
horrible  and  terrifying  postures,  and  rehearsing  the  parts  they  expect 
to  act  when  they  take  the  field  against  their  foes.  They  hold 
sharp  knives,  &c.,  in  their  hands  and  utter  their  hideous  yells 
and  whoops  all  the  time.  Weld,  who  gives  a  long  account  of 
the  war-dance  and  song,  mentions  that  at  the  end  of  every  remark- 
able story  of  his  gallant  actions,  the  Indian  strikes  his  war-club 
violently  on  a  large  post  fixed  in  the  ground  in  the  centre  of  the 
circle  and  near  him  for  the  purpose.  The  war-club  or  '  casse-tete  ' 
is  usually  carried  by  the  Indian  chiefs.  This  most  formidable  and 
deadly  weapon  consists  in  a  handle  of  about  two  feet  in  length  made 
of  very  hard  wood,  which  is  often  curiously  carved,  and  terminating 
in  a  round  ball  about  three  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  in  which  is 
fixed  a  triangular  flint  or  steel  blade,  double-edged  and  keen,  eight 
or  nine  inches  long  by  six  broad,  and  studded  all  round  with  brass 
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nails.     They  are  largely  made  by  whites,  who  supply  them  to  the 
Indians.     Longfellow  tells  us  their  Indian  name  : — 

*  Take  your  war-dub,  Puggawangum.' — Hiawatha,  ix. 
1.  8.  Cf. 

*  Thou  hidest  a  thousand  daggers  in  my  thoughts 
Which  thou  hast  whetted  on  thy  stony  heart? 

Shakspere,  2  Henry  IV,  iv.  5.  108. 

*  Whetted  on  thy  stone-\i?adi  heart.' — Richard  III,  iv.  4.  227, 
Stanza  XXIII,  1.  i.  Opposite  here  means  differing  totally  in  nature 

and  character ;  it  has  no  reference  to  place. 

1.  3.  martyr,  Greek  p.apTvs,  a  witness.  *  To  be  a  martyr  sig- 
nifies only  to  witness  the  truth  of  Christ ;  but  the  witnessing  of  the 
truth  was  so  generally  attended  with  persecution,  that  martyrdom 
now  signifies  not  only  to  witness,  but  to  witness  by  death.' — South, 
Sermons.     Cf. 

'Or  in  conflagration  pale, 

Light  the  gloom.'— Campbell,  Battle  of  Baltic,  35. 

1.  6.  driven  here  is  equivalent  to  aimed  or  impelled,  A,-S. 
drifan. 

1.  7.     Cf. 

*  Oh,  Heaven !  he  cried,  my  bleeding  country  save.' 

Campbell,  Pleasures  of  Hope,  i. 

1.  9.  Chateaubriand,  in  Atala,  says  of  Father  Aubry,  'II  ne  cessa, 
durant  le  supplice,  de  prier  pour  ses  bourreaux  et  de  compatir  au 
sort  des  victimes.'  Of  course  the  idea  has  a  still  higher  origin  in 
Scripture. 

1.  9.  men  of  blood,  i.e.  murderous,  bloodthirsty  men.     Cf. 
'The  secret'st  man  of  blood.'' — Macbeth,  iii.  4.  120. 

Stanza  XXIV,  1.  4.  partizan,  French  perttiisan,  from  the  Latin 
pertusus,  struck  through,  or,  perhaps,  from  the  Old  High  German 
parta,  a  battle-axe,  is  an  ancient  weapon,  something  like  a  halberd 
or  pole-axe.  Skeat  suggests  that  perhaps  it  is  derived  from  the  Low 
Latin  partizare,  to  divide.  Others  suggest  the  Italian  parteggiana, 
a  javelin,  or  parteggiano,  a  party-man,  and  Diez  thinks  it  originally 
meant  the  weapon  of  a  party-man  or  partizan.  In  the  text  it  may 
mean  a  party-man,  or  more  probably  it  means  '  carrier  of  a  partizan  ' 
(weapon),  just  as  we  speak  of  a  regiment  numbering  so  many  bayonets 
or  sabres,  meaning  men.     Cf. 

'  So  with  a  band  of  bowmen  and  pikes. 
Brown-bills  and  targetiers.'— Marlowe,  Edward  II. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  term  'partizan'  was  formerly 
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applied  to  troops  used  in  desultory  warfare  in  America  and  else- 
where (French  partis,  and  Campbell  perhaps  uses  it  in  this  special 
sense.     The    Americans    accent    the    first   syllable    (Earle).     The 
weapon  was  introduced  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.     Cf. 
'  Shall  I  strike  at  it  with  my  partisan  ? ' 

Hamlet,  i.  i.  140. 
'  Gleamed  axe  and  spear  and  partizan.^ — Scott. 
Stanza  XXV.  In  this  stanza  we  have  a  striking  example  of  the 
skilful  manner  in  which  Campbell  introduces  technical  military 
terms  into  his  poems.  He  was  always  fond  of  the  military  science 
of  fortification,  and  had  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  its  details. 
He  had  many  friends  among  the  military,  and  frequently  dined  at 
the  Guards'  Mess  in  London.  Campbell  was  himself  at  one  time 
an  ardent  member  of  the  Glasgow  Volunteer  Corps,  for  whom  he 
wrote  some  verses.  Most  poets  would  have  carefully  shunned  these 
details,  but  Campbell's  description  of  the  situation  and  appearance 
of  the  fort  is  as  poetical  as  it  is  accurate.     Cf. 

'  As  when  he  talked  of  rampart  and  ravine, 
And  trenches  fenced  with  gabion  and  fascine.' 
J.  Campbell,  Glencoe. 

/  i    1-  5-  embrasure  is  the  splayed  or  sloped  opening  of  a  window 
'   '  or  door ;  or  loopholes  on  a  parapet  for  cannon  to  fire  through,  so 
as  to  allow  of  the  gun  being  pointed  in  any  direction.     The  word  is 
derived  from  the  old  French  embraser,  modern  French  ebraser,  *  to 
skue  off  the  jambes  of  a  door'  (Cotgrave), 

Shakspere  uses  the  word  in  the  sense  of  *  embraces '  in  Troilus 
and  Cressida,  iv.  4.  39. 

embossed,  French  hosse,  a  protuberance  or  knob,  means  formed 
with  protruding  embrasures  or  embossments.  *  Embost '  is  fre- 
quently used  by  Shakspere  and  Milton  in  this  sense  of  *  protuberant,' 
'  swollen,  *  e.g. 

'Crystal  and  myrrhine  cups,  embossed  with  gems.' 

Paradise  Regained,  iv.  119. 
'An  embossed c2irhunc\Q.'' — Lear,  ii.  4.  227. 
'The  embossed  book.' — Bowles. 
1.  6.  frize,  French /rw^,  is  a  military  term;  the  ' cheval-de-frise ' 
is  so  called  because  it  was  first  used  in  defensive  warfare  in  the 
Province   of  Friesland   (Brachet) ;    so  too   '  frieze,'   a   cloth  made 
first  in  'Friesland.'    Others  derive  it  hova /raise,  fringe,  lacework. 
In  fortification  '  fraises '  or  '  frises '  are  palisades  placed  in  an  almost 
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horizontal  position,  made  of  wood  or  iron,  about  ten  feet  long  and 
fifteen  inches  thick,  bound  together  by  two  ribands  nailed  above  and 
below  them  and  buried  in  the  ground.  They  are  fixed  on  the  escarp 
and  counterscarp.  A  number  joined  together  are  termed  'chevaux- 
de-frise,'  and  are  fixed  in  a  beam  at  intervals  of  six  inches.  The 
poles  are  sharp  at  both  ends  (hence  '  arrowy ').  They  are  used  as 
barriers  and  obstacles,  impeding  approach  of  the  enemy,  &c. 

wedged,  A.-S.  wecg,  a  mass  of  metal,  here  means  'like  a  wedge.' 

ravelin  is  a  French  term,  perhaps  derived  from  the  Latin  re, 
back,  and  vallum,  rampart ;  it  means  a  detached  work  in  fortification, 
with  two  embankments  raised  before  the  counterscarp  :  it  is  in  the 
form  of  a  triangle  or  wedge,  and  forms  an  angle. 

Stanza  XXVI.  These  stanzas  (xxvi-xxxii)  have  been  highly 
praised  by  Jeffrey. 

1.  I .  Similar  ideas  occur  in  Hohenlinden,  e.  g. 

'  Commanding  fires  of  death  to  light 
The  darkness  of  her  scenery.' 

1.  2.  pavilions  is  derived  from  the  Latin  papilio,  a  butterfly ; 
hence  a  tent,  from  the  fluttering  appearance  of  the  canvas.  It  is  here 
used  in  the  sense  of  *  flags,'  '  banners.' 

1.  4.  requiem  is  one  of  those  words  which  have  been  adopted  from 
the  Latin  in  their  original  and  unaltered  form.  The  original  meaning 
appears  in  the  derivation  re,  again,  quies,  rest ;  hence  used  as 
equivalent  to  a  funeral  dirge  or  mass  for  the  repose  of  the  dead,  who 
are  '  once  more  at  rest '  from  the  world's  cares.  It  is  so  used  because 
the  anthem  began  with  the  words  'Requiem  aeternam,'  everlasting  rest. 
It  is  applied  to  the  musical  composition  used  at  funeral  services. 

1.5.     Cf. 

'So  stood  Eliza  on  the  wood-crowned  height, 
O'er  Minden's  plain,  spectatress  of  the  fight.' 

E.  Darwin,  Loves  of  the  Plants,  iii,  269. 
The  entire  passage  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  the  text. 

Stanza  XXVII,  1.  7.  basilisk.  The  animal  (mentioned  in  Shelley's 
Queen  Mab,  viii.  86)  now- known  by  this  name  {Basiliscus  mitratus 
or  mitred  basilisk)  belongs  to  the  small  family  Iguanidae,  order  Sauria, 
sub-class  Crassilingues  (short-tongued  lizards).  Its  scaly  head  is  broad 
and  rather  sharply  pointed,  with  a  kind  of  horn  or  crest  sticking  up. 
Along  the  back  and  tail  there  runs  a  row  of  spines.  Its  body,  which  is 
scaly  and  marked  in  zigzag,  is  of  a  yellow,  sandy-brown  colour,  slightly 
marbled  with  blue  and  white.  This  animal  is  found  in  Guiana,  Martin- 
ique, Guatemala,  Mexico,  and  various  parts  of  tropical  America.    The 
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B.  Americanus  is  hooded,  and  measures  seven  or  eight  inches,  having 
a  tail  of  about  twenty  inches.  It  is  partly  aquatic,  and  can  climb  trees. 
These  lively  little  reptiles  live  on  seeds  and  insects,  and  are  perfectly 
harmless.  Formerly,  however,  many  fabulous  stories  of  the  basilisk 
— or  cockatrice  as  it  is  called  in  Scripture — were  current.  This  imag- 
inary and  mythical  monster  was  named  '  basilisk '  from  the  Greek 
Pa(Ti\fvs,  aking,  ^aaiXiaKOs,  a  kinglet,  from  prominences  or  white  spots 
resembling  a  royal  diadem  on  its  head,  just  as  the  Latin  for  '  lizard ' 
is  stellio,  from  the  star  {stella)  shaped  spots  on  its  back.  Pliny  in- 
forms us,  *  There  is  no  one  that  looketh  upon  his  eyes,  but  he  died 
presently.  The  like  property  hath  the  basilisk.  A  white  spot  or  star 
it  carrieth  on  the  head,  and  setteth  it  out  like  a  coronet  or  diadem. 
If  he  but  hiss  no  other  serpent  dare  come  near.'  (Holland's  Trans- 
lation.) So  too  Sir  Thomas  Bro\vne  (  Vulgar  Errors).  Others  have 
derived  his  name  from  the  fact  that  he  is  *  the  king  of  serpents ' 
(Brewer) ;  others  from  a  translation  of  the  Coptic  name  for  a  king, 
because  all  other  snakes  the  moment  they  heard  the  cockatrice 
approach  left  the  food  they  were  eating  (Palmer).  Of  this  fabulous 
monster  there  were  said  to  be  three  or  four  varieties  ;  they  inhabited 
African  deserts,  and  were  hatched  by  a  serpent  from  an  egg  laid  by 
an  extremely  old  cock.  Its  breath  burned  up  all  vegetation,  its 
sting  was  certain  death ;  the  flesh  fell  from  the  bones  of  any  animal 
with  which  it  came  in  contact,  and  it  was  said  to  kill  by  its  glance 
any  one  who  looked  at  it.  The  man  whose  eyes  met  those  of  the 
basilisk  was  at  once  devoured  by  an  intense  internal  fire.  Trevisa 
calls  it  *  king  of  serpents  that  with  a  smile  and  sight  slayeth  beasts.' 
On  this  point  it  has  been  fairly  observed  that  we  can  hardly  believe 
it  kills  with  a  look,  for  if  so,  who  first  could  have  seen  it  ?  The  only 
way  to  contend  with  it  was  by  using  a  mirror,  which  thus  reflected 
back  its  deadly  glance  upon  itself.  It  measured  about  a  foot  long, 
had  a  black  and  yellow  skin,  and  fiery  red  eyes.  Its  hood  was  highly 
prized  by  magicians.  It  expired  at  the  crowing  of  a  cock ;  and  a 
weasel,  by  eating  copious  quantities  of  rue,  could  contend  successfully 
with  it.  Elizabethan  writers  frequently  allude  to  the  basilisk,  e.  g. 
'  Like  a  cockatrise  or  basilicock  which  slay  men  with  the  poison  of 
their  sight '  (Stubbs,  Anat.  of  Abuses^  109).  Cf.  '  The  fiery  eyes 
of  Magna  (an  Huron  Indian)  were  seen  glittering,  like  the  fabled 
organs  of  the  basilisk '  (Cooper,  Mohicans,  xii). 

Stanza  XXIX,  11.  i,  2.  A  fine,  clearly  expressed  couplet.  'Brink  ' 
is  probably  connected  with  the  Danish  brink,  edge,  hill,  and  with 
the  Celtic  brae,  a  hill.    It  means  the  edge  of  a  steep  place  or  the 
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bank  of  a  river.     Here  =  the  verge  of  eternity,  death;  Latin  fatum, 
destiny.     Cf. 

*  But  here,  upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time, 
We'd  jump  (risk)  the  life  to  come,' 

Shakspere,  Macbeth,  i.  7.  6. 
*  The  dearest  link 
Between  me  and  the  eternal  brink? 

Byron,  Prisoner  af  Chilian,  viii. 
1.  2.  The  first,  second,  and  third  editions  all  read  *  drear  caress/  an 
obvious  misprint,  corrected  in  subsequent  editions. 

1.  7.  The  word  *  retrospect '  belongs  to  philosophy  rather  than  to 
feeling,  and  the  idea  conveyed  in  these  three  last  lines  (7-9)  is  rather 
cool  and  metaphysical  for  the  occasion  of  agonised  feelings.  They 
lack  warmth. 

Stanza  XXX.  This  stanza  begins  with  a  rather  stiff  exclamation, 
nor  is  1.  2  very  well  expressed,  although  the  thought  intended  to  be 
conveyed  is  good.  *  Move,'  '  rove,'  '  grove,'  '  love,'  do  not  all  rhyme 
well  together.  L.  7  is  good.  The  next  stanza  (xxxi)  is  somewhat 
indelicate  and  unnatural ;  1.  6  is  rather  confused  and  inverted. 

Stanza  XXXI,  1.  4.  pledge  (LaXin praebium)  is  often  used  in  this 
sense. 

1.  8.  In  Shakspere  we  also  find  '  the  cup  of  alteration,'  '  plenty's 
cup,'  '  the  sour  cup  of  prosperity,'  &c. 

Stanza  XXXII,  1. 4.  no  more  that  felt.  This  is  one  of  those  strange 
inversions  of  the  proper  order  of  words  in  which  Campbell  delights . 
We  have  another  example  two  lines  lower  down  in  the  position  of 
the  word  'yet.'  These  and  similar  instances  may  have  been  the 
result  of  over  refinement  of  workmanship  and  polishing.  The 
passionate  grief  of  the  husband  is  very  feelingly  portrayed  (stanza 
xxxiv),  and  the  re-introduction  of  the  Indian  is  skilful  and  appro- 
priate. Compare  the  description  of  Hiawatha's  grief  on  the  death  of 
Minnehaha,  his  wife  : — 

*  With  both  hands  his  face  he  covered, 
Seven  long  days  and  nights  he  sat  there, 
As  if  in  a  swoon  he  sat  there. 
Speechless,  motionless,  unconscious 
Of  the  daylight  and  the  darkness.'— LoNGFELLOW. 
Stanza  XXXIII,  11.  3, 4.  An  allusion  to  '  Saul  and  Jonathan  were 
lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives,  and  in  their  death  they  were  not 
divided.' — 2  Samuel  1.  23. 

M 
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1.  8.  Cf. 

'  Glenara  came  first  with  mourners  and  shroud  (i.e.  coffin).' 

Campbell,  Glenara,  5. 
Stanza  XXXIV,  1.  i.   'Bade'  would  be  more  grammatical  than 
'  bid.' 

1.  4.  ruth,  a  Scandinavian  word,  Icelandic  hrygo,  sorrow,  grief, 
generally  for  others'  woes.  Much  used  in  poetry,  Shakspere  has 
'pretty  ruth '  {Sonnet  132).  Often  used  in  the  compounds  *  luthful,* 
'  truthless.'      It  is  connected  with  *  rue.'     Cf. 

'  Sour  herb  of  grace, 
Rtie,  even  for  ruth,  here  shortly  shall  be  seen.' 

Shakspere,  Richard  II,  iii.  4.  106. 
1.  5.  *  Soothe  '  is  a  bad  rhyme  to  '  truth,'  '  ruth,'  'youth.' 
1.  9,  Campbell,  in  Lochiel,  1,  3,  has — 

'Life  flutters  convulsed  in  his  quivering  limbs.' 
ague  is  a  malarial  fever  which  comes  on  in  sharp  (Latin  acutus, 
French   aigzi)   periodical   attacks,   and   is   accompanied  with  cold 
shivering  fits.     Ducange  calls  it  ' febris  acuta.'     Cf.  'An  ague-like 
lover,'  Richardson,  Clarissa,  i.  13. 

Stanza  XXXV.  This  is  admitted  by  all  critics  to  be  the  finest 
passage  in  the  poem,  to  which  it  forms  an  abrupt  and  spirited 
conclusion.  What  finally  becomes  of  the  hero  and  his  Indian  friend 
we  know  not. 

1.  2.  descant,   here  =  recitative  or   rhythmical  speech,    from  the 
Latin  dis,  apart,  and  cantus,  a  song,  is  a  musical  term  meaning  an 
air  with  variations.     It  is  the  opposite  of  '  plainsong.'     Cf, 
'  The  plainsong  was  dissolved  into  descant.' 

Lijigiia,  iii.  7. 
'  The  wakeful  nightingale  ; 
She  all  night  long  her  amorous  descant  sung.' 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  602. 
Shakspere  uses  it  in  the  sense  of '  treble' : 

'Mar  the  concord  with  too  harsh  a  descant.^ 

Two  Gentleman,  i,  2,  94. 
begun.     The  first  edition  read  'began,'  which  is  grammatically 
more  correct,  but  does  not  rhyme  so  well  with  '  son '  (V.  4).     It  was 
altered   to   '  begun '    in   the   second   and   all    subsequent    editions. 
Poets  frequently  avail  themselves  of  poetical  licence  to  disregard  the 
rules  of  grammar,  and  change  the  tense  to  suit  the  metre,  &c.     Cf. 
'  Some  cherub  finishes  what  you  begun, 
And  to  a  miracle  improves  a  tune.' — Prior. 
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•  And  round  the  pillars  one  by  one, 
Returning  where  my  walk  begun? 

Byron,  Prisoner  of  Chillon  xi. 
'And  merrily  when  the  feast  was  done 
On  the  fire-lit  green  the  dance  begun.' 

Whittier,  Bridal  ofPentuuook,  iv. 
Canipbell  elsewhere  has  this  identical  rhyme : — 

*  He  hastened  to  the  door — called  out  his  son 
To  follow;  walked  a  space,  and  thus  begun? — Glencoe. 
1.  3.  Cf. 

*  His  eyes  that  might  not  weep  were  dark  with  grief.' 

Hemans,  Cross  in  Wilderness. 
1.  6,  '  Wrath  '  does  not  rhyme  with  '  breath  '  and  *  death.' 
1.  7.  Areouski.     See  note  on  Part  I,  Stanza  xvi,  1.  2,  ante,^.  95. 
Lines  6-9  are  the  motto  of  Mrs.  Hemans'  The  Indian''s  Revenge. 

1.  9.  The  insatiable  passion  of  revenge  is  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  traits  of  the  Indian  character.  It  is  their  most  general 
motive  for  war,  says  Clarke.  Injuries  are  felt  by  them  with  ex- 
quisite sensibility,  and  vengeance  is  pursued  with  unremitting  ardour. 
'  The  bones  of  our  deceased  countrymen  lie  imcovered  ;  they  call  out 
to  us  to  revenge  their  wrongs,  and  we  must  satisfy  their  request. 
Their  spirits  cry  out  again  to  us.  They  must  be  appeased.  The 
genii  who  are  the  guardians  of  our  honour,  inspire  us  with  a 
resolution  to  seek  the  enemies  of  our  murdered  brothers.  Let  us  go 
and  devour  those  by  whom  they  were  slain.  Sit  here  no  longer  in- 
active :  give  way  to  the  impulse  of  your  natural  valour ;  anoint  your 
hair,  paint  your  faces,  fill  your  quivers,  cause  the  forest  to  resound 
with  your  songs,  console  the  spirits  of  the  dead  and  tell  them  they 
shall  be  revenged.'  Such  are  the  harangues  of  the  chiefs  before  going 
to  war.  They  will  traverse  hundreds  of  miles  in  the  severest  weather 
in  order  to  gratify  their  revenge.     This  is  what  Longfellow  calls 

*  The  ancestral  thirst  of  vengeance.' — Hiazvatha. 
Cf.      *  We  march  that  the  footprints  of  Mahomet's  slaves 

May  be  washed  out  in  blood  from  our  forefathers'  graves. 
Their  spirits  are  hovering  o'er  us.' 

Campbell,  Song  of  the  Greeks. 
Stanza  XXXVI,  1.  2.  genii,  the  tutelary  spirits  who  watch  over 
men :  they  are  supposed  to  rank  between  angels  and  men,  and  include 
both  good  and  bad.  The  derivation  of  the  word  is  disputed  ;  Skeat 
says  it  is  from  the  Latin  genius,  and  compares  gigno,  to  beget ; 
others  say  it  is  a  corruption  of  the  Persian //«,  Jinnee,  a  fairy,  Arab. 
M   2 
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Jan.,  spirit,  Turkish  yVz/w,  soul,  and  that  owing  to  a  mistake  in  deriv- 
ing it  from  the  Latin,  its  spelling  has  been  altered.     The  genii  are 
frequently  referred  to  in  The  Arabian  Nights.     Cf. 
'  Or  genii  twine  beneath  the  deep 
Their  coral  tomb.' — Campbell,  Hallowed  Ground. 
Stanza   XXXVII.     The  three   remaining   stanzas   are  extremely 
graphic  and  striking. 

1.  I.  This  is  the  motto  of  an  ancient  Scottish  family.     Campbell 
often  repeats  the  idea.     He  took  it  from  Bums, — 
'  Liberty's  in  every  blow, 

Let  zis  do  or  die^ — Bannockburn. 
Cf.  '  Let's  meet  and  either  do  or  dieU 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Island  Princess,  ii.  2. 
'  Their's  but  to  do  and  die' — Tennyson,  Light  Brigade. 
*  Fly  to  the  field,  to  triumph — or  to  die.' 

Rogers,  Human  Life. 
1.  2.  bolt.     Cf.  the  Old  Dutch  bolt  =  a,TTovf,  and  German  bolzen. 
Shakspere  has  '  The  bo'lt  of  Cupid'  {JMidsummer  Nighfs  Dream,  ii.  i. 

165). 

1.  4.  *  roam '  occurs  again  in  1.  9  infra. 

1.  8.  A  modern  edition  reads  '  earth '  for  *  hearth '  in  this  line.    Cf. 
'Now  is  that  hearth  deserted 
So  warm  and  bright  of  yore.' 

Dora  Greenwell,  Childhood. 

Stanza  XXXVIII,  1.  2.  quaffed,  =  drank  out  of,  is  a  Celtic  word ;  cf. 
Irish  and  Gaelic  cuach  or  quaich,  cup.  In  Scotland  '  waucht '  still 
is  used  for  '  drink  copiously.*  Wedgwood  derives  the  word  from  the 
sound  made  by  an  eager  draught  of  liquid.  Shakspere  has  the  phrase 
'  quaffed  off'  (^Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2.  174). 

1.  6.  serpent,  Latin  serpere,  to  creep.  The  ordinary  American 
serpents  are  the  Colubridae  and  the  Crotalidae  or  rattlesnakes.  To 
the  former  family  belong  the  Tropidonotus,  or  water-snakes,  the 
constrictors  or  black-snakes,  and  the  pine  snakes.  Various  other 
species  abound  in  the  States. 

1.  7.  Cf.     '  The  nettles  on  your  hearth  shall  grow  ! ' 

Campbell,  O'Connors  Child. 

1.  8.  The  Canterbury  Poets  edition  reads  '  ruins.' 

1.  9.  death-like,  resembling  death.  Cf.*  death-like  slumber'  (Pope, 
Crashaw),  'death-like  quiet'  (Waller),  '  death-like  dragons '  (Shak- 
spere, Pericles  i.  i.  89). 


NOTES:   PART  III,    0,6.   2  ;   39.    7.  165 

Stanza  XXXIX,  1.  3,  shadow  (A.-S.  sasdji,  shade)  =  spirit.      Cf. 

*  If  thy  spirit  yet  is  fled 

To  the  pale  kingdoms  of  the  shadowy  dead.' 

Bowles,  Missionary,  i. 

*  Then  the  noble  Hiawatha 

Took  his  soul,  his  ghost,  his  shadow.' 

Longfellow. 
11.  6,  7.  An  example  ai  anaphora  ;  see  Pt.  I,  Stanza  v,  1.  6.     Cf. 
'  "  A  debt  of  honour  which  my  clansmen  crave. 
Their  very  dead  demand  it  from  the  grave." 
Conjuring  then  their  ghosts,  he  humbly  prayed 
Their  patience  till  the  blood  debt  should  be  paid.' 

Campbell,  Ghncoe. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

Brief  History  of  Wyoming. 

The  melancholy  story  of  the  massacre  of  Wyoming  (the 
accent  is  properly  on  the  o)  has  ever  been  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  prominent  events  in  the  border  history  of  the 
Revolutionary  war.  It  was,  however,  by  no  means  alone  in 
its  atrocity.  But  owing  chiefly  to  Campbell's  poem  it 
stands  out  in  bolder  relief  than  any  other  event  connected 
with  these  aboriginal  wars.  The  tale  as  told  in  the  poem  is 
more  or  less  imaginary,  and  it  may  be  well  briefly  to  narrate 
the  actual  facts  so  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained. 

This  fertile,  district  has  often  been  the  subject  of  dispute 
between  hostile  Indian  tribes ;  it  originally  belonged  to  the 
Delawares,  but  was  claimed  by  the  Six  Nations  by  right  of 
conquest.  In  1742  a  grand  council  was  held  at  Philadelphia 
to  decide  the  question.  The  Delawares  were  allowed  to 
build  their  town  of  Maughwanwame,  but  were  annoyed  by 
the  partial  occupancy  of  the  Shawanese,  who  were  friendly  to 
the  Six  Nations.  On  the  outbreak  of  war  between  the  French 
and  English  these  tribes  took  different  sides,  and  active 
hostihties  between  them  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Shawan- 
ese, who  were  compelled  to  evacuate  the  valley. 

The  first  massacre  of  Wyoming  occurred  on  the  1 5th  October, 
1763.  A  number  of  settlers  from  Connecticut,  under  the  title 
of  the  Susquehanna  Company,  formed  in  1753  (the  first  white 
colony),  had  taken  possession  of  the  valley  on  the  east 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  against  the  wish  both  of  the 
Government  of  Pennsylvania,  who  had  a  rival  'Delaware 
Company,'  and  of  the  Indians.  An  expedition  set  out  to 
remove  them-;  it  consisted  chiefly  of  volunteers  from  Lancaster 
County,  under  the  command  of  a  Major  Clayton.  They 
reached  Wyoming  on  the  17th  of  October,  and  found  that 
two  days  previously  a  massacre  had  been  perpetrated,  *  the 
fitting  precursor  of  that  subsequent  scene  of  blood  which, 
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embalmed  in  the  poetic  romance  of  Campbell,  has  made  the 
name  of  Wyoming  a  household  word.  The  settlement  was  a 
pile  of  ashes  and  cinders,  and  the  bodies  of  its  miserable  in- 
habitants offered  frightful  proof  of  the  cruelties  inflicted  upon 
them.  A  large  war-party  had  fallen  upon  the  place,  killed 
and  carried  off  more  than  twenty  of  the  people,  and  driven 
the  rest,  men,  women  and  children,  in  terror  to  the  mountains. 
Gaining  a  point  which  commanded  the  whole  expanse  of  the 
valley  below,  the  fugitives  looked  back  and  saw  the  smoke 
rolling  up  in  volumes  from  their  burning  homes  ;  while  the 
Indians  could  be  discerned  roaming  about  in  quest  of  plunder, 
or  feasting  in  groups  upon  the  slaughtered  cattle.  One  of 
the  principal  settlers,  a  man  named  Hopkins,  was  separated 
from  the  rest  and  driven  into  the  woods.  Finding  himself 
closely  pursued,  he  crept  into  the  hollow  trunk  of  a  fallen 
tree,  while  the  Indians  passed  without  observing  him.  They 
soon  returned  to  the  spot,  and  ranged  the  surrounding  woods 
like  hounds  at  fault ;  two  of  them  approached  so  near,  that, 
as  Hopkins  declared,  he  could  hear  the  bullets  rattle  in  their 
pouches.  The  search  was  unavailing;  but  the  fugitive  did 
not  venture  from  his  place  of  concealment  until  extreme 
hunger  forced  him  to  return  to  the  ruined  settlement  in  search 
of  food.  The  Indians  had  abandoned  it  some  time  before ; 
and,  having  found  means  to  restore  his  exhausted  strength,  he 
directed  his  course  towards  the  settlements  of  the  Delaware, 
which  he  reached  after  many  days  of  wandering.'  Clayton's 
party  buried  the  dead  bodies  and  returned. 

Hostilities  between  the  settlers  from  Connecticut  and  those 
from  Pennsylvania,  called  Pennamites,  continued  for  several 
years,  till  abandoned  by  Pennsylvania ;  and  a  blockhouse 
and  other  fortifications  and  stockaded  forts  w^re  erected. 
At  length  the  people  of  the  colony  proceeded  to  organise  a 
government,  which  was  endued  with  almost  all  the  attributes 
of  sovereignty.  It  was  a  pure  democracy.  Zebulon  Butler 
and  Nathan  Dennison  were  appointed  Justices,  and  the 
people  sent  a  representative  to  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut. 
Meanwhile  the  number  of  settlers  greatly  increased,  and  the 
settlement  in  1775  numbered  eight  townships,  each  contain- 
ing five  square  miles  and  one  thousand  families.     There  was 
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a  wide  difterence  of  opinion  among  the  settlers  as  to  the  great 
question  of  separation  from  Great  Britain.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  that  war  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Wyoming, 
then  a  portion  of  Westmoreland  county,  Connecticut,  was 
five  thousand,  and  they  provided  three  companies  of  regular 
troops  for  service  in  the  United  States  army.  Their  militia 
numbered  eleven  hundred  men.  The  utmost  watchfulness 
and  vigilance  against  a  sudden  attack  was  observed,  and 
regular  garrison  duty  was  performed  by  the  militia  in  turn  in 
the  several  fortifications  in  the  valley.  In  the  summer  of 
1777  some  prowling  Indian  parties  made  their  appearance, 
but  were  dispersed  after  a  few  skirmishes.  In  January,  1778, 
twenty-seven  suspected  inhabitants  were  arrested,  nine  were 
discharged,  the  rest  sent  to  prison  in  Hartford.  The  nine 
who  were  discharged  fled  immediately  to  the  enemy,  and 
were  followed  by  the  others  when  released.  The  Indians 
sent  pretended  messengers  of  peace  to  lull  the  fears  of  the 
inhabitants  whilst  preparing  to  attack  them.  One  of  the 
Indians  admitted  this  when  intoxicated,  and  the  scattered 
and  remote  settlers,  some  of  whom  lived  thirty  miles  up 
the  river,  withdrew  to  the  towns.  During  April  and  May 
large  bodies  of  Indians  made  frequent  incursions  and  robbed 
the  people.  In  June  several  murders  were  committed,  in 
one  instance  a  mother  and  her  five  children  being  slain. 
Towards  the  close  of  June,  and  when  most  of  the  able-bodied 
men  were  away  in  W' ashington's  army,  the  British  officers  at 
Niagara  determined,  owing  to  their  adherence  to  the  United 
States  confederacy,  to  attack  these  settlements.  A  party  of 
three  hundred  whites,  partly  regular  troops  of  the  8th  Regi- 
ment, but  chiefly  loyalist  refugees,  together  with  five  hundred 
Indians,  mainly  from  Detroit, — thirsting  to  avenge  their  coun- 
trymen who  had  fallen  in  the  battle  of  Oriskany  the  year 
before,— all  under  command  of  Colonel  John  Butler  (who  had 
commanded  the  Indians  in  the  Niagara  campaign  of  1759), 
set  out  for  the  purpose.  At  Tioga  Point  they  embarked 
on  rafts,  and  floated  down  the  Susquehanna  to  the  Three 
Islands,  about  twenty  miles  from  Wyoming  Valley.  This 
they  entered  through  a  gap  in  the  mountain  near  its  northern 
end,  and   on  the  2nd  July  took  possession  of  Exeter  and 
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Lackawana  or  Wintermoot  forts  without  much  opposition. 
One  was  burnt,  and  in  the  other  Colonel  John  Butler  es- 
tablished his  headquarters.  Meanwhile  Colonel  Zebulon 
Butler,  with  sixty  regular  United  States  troops,  under  Captain 
Hewitt,  collected  the  militia,  three  hundred  in  number,  at  Fort 
Forty,  about  four  miles  below  and  three  miles  above  Wilkes- 
barre,  commanded  by  John  Jenkins  ;  and  on  the  1st  July 
proceeded  to  march  against  the  enemy.  Having  killed  a 
couple  of  Indian  scouts,  who  had  just  murdered  nine  men,  he 
retired  with  his  forces  to  Fort  Forty,  owing  to  his  supply  of 
provisions  failing.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  3rd  instant, 
Zebulon  Butler  again  marched  against  the  enemy  with  three 
or  four  hundred  men  ;  Colonel  Dennison  was  second  in 
command.  It  was  intended  to  take  the  enemy  by  surprise, 
but  a  small  reconnoitring  party  fell  in  with  an  Indian  scout, 
who  fired  and  gave  the  alarm  to  the  Fort  Wintermoot.  The 
battle  began  about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  the  British  line 
wavered,  and  at  first  the  militia  stood  the  fire  well.  But  the 
Indians  concealed  in  the  woods  succeeded  in  turning  the 
flank,  some  confusion  of  orders  followed,  and  the  colonists 
broke  and  fled.  The  Indians  rushed  forward  with  their 
tomahawks,  yelling  and  killing  the  fugitives.  Only  sixty 
of  the  Americans  escaped  ;  most  of  their  officers  were  killed. 
The  British  took  only  five  prisoners  ;  their  loss  was  about  ten 
in  all.  Some  fugitives  escaped  by  sv/imming  the  river  and  by 
flying  to  the  mountains. 

When  the  news  of  the  defeat  spread  to  the  valley,  most  of 
the  women  and  children  ran  to  the  woods  and  the  mountains, 
and  others  from  the  field  of  battle,  to  Fort  Wyoming  (i.  e; 
Forty).  They  were  spared  by  the  Indians.  On  the  4th, 
Colonel  John  Butler,  with  combined  British  and  Indian  forces, 
appeared  before  that  fort  and  demanded  its  surrender.  The 
inhabitants  weakly  surrendered  the  fort  without  fighting,  but 
Colonel  Zebulon  Butler,  with  the  remains  of  the  regulars,  four- 
teen in  number,  contrived  to  escape.  Colonel  Dennison,  who 
remained,  was  forced  to  surrender,  on  the  terms  that  the 
settlers  should  be  disarmed,  but  that  their  lives  and  property 
should  be  preserved,  and  that  they  should  be  left  in  un- 
molested  occupancy  of  their  farms.     The   Indians   almost 
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immediately,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  British  commander, 
disregarded  these  terms,  and  the  valley  was  again  laid  waste 
by  them,  and  houses  plundered.  Families  \\;ere  broken  up, 
and  some  persons  were  carried  into  captivity  ;  others  wan- 
dered through  the  wilderness  to  the  older  settlements.  Many 
died  of  wounds  and  of  fatigue,  and  others  perished  in  a 
swamp  since  known  as  '  The  Shades  of  Death.'  Stone  says 
that  nothing  like  a  general  massacre  followed  the  capitulation, 
nor  was  there  any  cold-blooded  murder  beyond  that  which  is 
usual  in  the  general  rout  of  a  battle-field.  There  is,  he  says, 
no  good  evidence  of  the  perpetration  of  any  specific  acts  of 
cruelty.  Any  acts  of  this  kind  which  did  occur  he  attributes 
to  the  refugee  loyalists,  and  gives  one  shocking  example 
of  fratricide,  which  he  says  was  the  single  example  of  Cain- 
like barbarity  which  occurred.  Other  writers,  however, 
relate  some  barbarities :  Captains  Badlock,  Ransom  and 
Durkee  were  burned  alive ;  and  one  Partial  Terry  murdered 
with  his  own  hands  his  father,  mother,  brothers  and  sisters. 
No  such  incident  as  that  in  the  poem  in  reality  occurred  at 
Wyoming,  and  most  of  the  stories  told  of  that  event  are 
totally  devoid  of  any  foundation  in  fact.  One  of  these  relates 
that  the  Americans  marched  out  of  one  of  the  forts  to  hold  a 
parley  by  agreement,  and  that  they  were  drawn  into  an  am- 
buscade and  murdered.  Another  relates  how  Catherine 
Montour,  a  half-breed  native  of  Canada,  who  had  in  early 
life  been  adopted  by  the  Seneca  Indians,  ranged  the  field  of 
battle,  stimulating  the  Indians  to  the  fight.  Her  two  sons 
certainly  signalised  themselves  at  Wyoming. 

The  enemy  retired  shortly  after  the  battle,  and  the  Indians 
dispersed,  and  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler  with  reinforcements 
returned  and  repossessed  himself  of  Wyoming,  and  built 
another  fort  there.  Colonel  Hartley,  with  some  regular  troops, 
made  an  expedition  against  some  Indian  towns  up  the 
Susquehanna  near  Oghkwaga.  In  March,  1779,  the  fort 
was  attacked  by  250  Indians  and  loyalists  disguised  as  such, 
but  they  fled  on  the  discharge  of  a  single  cannon.  In  the 
following  year  the  command  of  the  district  devolved  upon 
General  Sullivan.  Wyoming  was  not  again  the  scene  of 
hostilities  during  the  war. 
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The  earliest  account  of  the  massacre  of  Wyoming  is  found 
in  a  letter  written  at  Poughkeepsie  July  20th,  1778,  just  after 
the  fugitives  had  arrived  there.  The  horrors  of  the  night  are 
told  in  Hubbard's  Life  of  Van  Campen.  It  is  said  that  the 
Indians,  who  bore  the  whole  brunt  of  the  battle,  were  Senecas, 
under  Sakayenwagara.  Some  authorities  say  that  Major 
Walter  Butler,  son  of  Colonel  John  Butler,  was  guilty  of  the 
atrocities  at  Wyoming,  and  that  he  commanded  at  Cherry 
Valley  also.  They  add  that  his  father  was  grieved  at  his 
conduct. 

Colonel  Zebulon  Butler  died  at  W^ilkesbarre  in  1795. 
Some  say  that  Esther  Montour,  daughter  of  the  half-breed 
Catherine,  and  granddaughter  of  the  Count  de  Frontenac, 
tomahawked  fourteen  prisoners  at  Wyoming  in  revenge  for 
the  death  of  her  son. 

The  following  is  taken  from  Adolphus'  History,  from  which 
Campbell  says  he  derived  his  information.     See  p.  149  ante, 

'  In  other  parts  of  the  continent  the  dissensions  incident  to  civil  war,  fl 
aided  by  the  native  ferocity  of  the  Indians,  produced  scenes  of  de-  ■' 
vastation  and  barbarity.  The  settlement  of  Wyoming  was  formed 
from  the  province  of  Connecticut,  not  without  considerable  opposi- 
tion from  Pennsylvania,  which  occasioned  a  civil  war  between  the 
provinces.  It  was  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna,  in  a 
most  beautiful  country,  abounding  in  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
in  a  temperate  climate.  To  the  rage  of  civil  claims  the  disputes 
with  Great  Britain  superadded  a  different  motive  of  contention,  and 
the  loyalists  and  republicans  persecuted  each  other  with  unremitted 
rancour.  Many,  driven  from  the  settlement  on  suspicion  of  being 
what  their  opponents  deemed  Tories,  joined  the  Indians,  and  medi- 
tated dreadful  revenge.  A  force  of  1600  savages,  and  Americans  in 
disguise,  headed  by  an  Indian,  Colonel  Butler,  and  a  half  Indian  of 
extraordinary  ferocity,  named  Brandt,  and  lulling  the  fears  of  the 
inhabitants  by  treacherous  assurances,  suddenly  possessed  themselves 
of  two  forts,  and  massacred  the  garrisons.  They  next  succeeded  in 
luring  the  commander-in-chief,  with  400  men,  into  the  woods,  under 
pretence  of  a  parley,  and  slew  all  but  70,  The  conquerors  then 
invested  the  principal  fort :  the  commandant  inquiring  the  terms  of 
surrender,  received  an  answer  in  two  words,  '  the  hatchet,'  and  the 
bloody  scalps  of  the  late  victims  were  sent  in  as  an  insult,  or  to 
excite  terror.     The  commandant  was  at  last  obliged  to  surrender  at  dis- 
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cretion  ;  and  the  garrison  of  another  fort  called  Wilkesborough,  in 
hopes  of  obtaining  mercy,  yielded  without  resistance ;  but  all  were  in- 
volved in  unsparing  slaughter :  the  militia  were  butchered  with  circum 
stances  of  refined  cruelty;  others  were  shut  up  in  houses  and  burnt. 
Dwellings,  plantations,  and  standing  com  were  indiscriminately  given 
up  to  devastation  ;  even  the  brute  creation  were  maimed  and  mangled, 
and  left  to  expire  in  agonies.  The  fury  of  persecution  reached  its 
utmost  height,  devices  of  torment  were  exhausted,  and  numerous 
instances  of  parricide  completed  the  scene  of  horror.  If  the  Ameri- 
can Whigs,  as  they  styled  themselves,  cannot  be  proved  to  have 
commenced,  they  were  never  backward  in  retaliating  these  horrors. 
An  expedition  was  undertaken  under  another  Colonel  Butler,  from 
the  upper  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  against  the  settlements  of  Unadilla 
and  Anaquago ;  the  inhabitants  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  the 
vengeance  denounced  against  them  as  friends  of  the  destroyers  of 
Wyoming,  but  their  farms,  mills,  and  standing  com  were  without 
mercy  destroyed  and  laid  waste.' 


APPENDIX    B. 

Extract  from  Lafontaine's  Novel  'Burneck  und 
Saldorf.'    (See  Introduction,  p.  28,  ante.) 

'  Ruhig  lebten  wir,  ich,  meine  Eltern,  und  einige  deutsche 
Kolonisten,  in  einem  Winkel  des  Gebirges,  von  dichtem 
Walde  umgeben,  einige  Meilen  weit  von  dem  Hudsonflusse ; 
ruhig;  gliicklich  wohl  nicht.  Meine  Mutter  war  eine  schone 
Frau  von  zartem  Korper,  und  mein  Vater  liebte  sie  un- 
aussprechlich,  so  wie  sie  ihn.  Das  war  aber  auch  alles ; 
denn  oft  driickte  er  sie  an  seine  Brust,  und  sagte  mit  tiefem 
Kummer  : — "  Ach,  hatte  ich  dich  in  deiner  Heimath  gelassen, 

meine  Henriette !  Hie? !"    Er  fasste  ihre  Hande,  welche 

von  Arbeit  hart  geworden  waren,  und  wendete  dann  den 
bekiimmerten  Blick  gen  Himmel. 

' "  Was  fehlt  mir  denn  ? "  sagte  meine  Mutter  mit  einem 
Lacheln,  bei  dem  aber  doch  Thranen  aus  ihren  Augen 
hervorbrachen.  "Freilich  muss  ich  arbeiten,  und  das  wird 
mir  schwer  !  ich  werde  mich  aber  daran  gewohnen."  Mein 
Vater  schiittelte  sanft  den  Kopf,  und  blickte  unruhig  auf  die 
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bleiche  Farbe  ihres  Gesichts,  ihre  erloschenen  Augen  und 
ihre  abgefallenen  Wangen.  "  Ach,  warest  du  dort !  "  sagte  er 
noch  einmal.  "  Ich  wollte  in  diesem  unermesslichen  Walde, 
in  dieser  grauenvollen  Einsamkeit,  noch  einsamer,  noch 
elender  leben  als  jetzt."  Dann  lehnte  meine  Mutter  das 
blasse  Gesicht  an  seine  Brust,  und  so  standen  Beide  eine 
lange  Minute :  mit  der  innigsten  Liebe  im  Herzen,  und 
dennoch  so  ungliicklich.  Er  nahm  die  Axt,  und  arbeitete 
noch,  um  meiner  Mutter  einige  Stunden  Ruhe  zu  verschaffen, 
mit  iibermenschlichen  Kraften,  wenn  alle  Nachbarn  schon 
langst  in  ihre  Hiitten  gegangen  waren. 

'  In  dem  stolzen  Gefiihle  der  machtigen  Liebe  hatte  mein 
Vater  seine  GeHebte  ihrem  harten  Vormunde,  der  seine  Liebe 
nicht  billigte,  und  ihrem  Vaterlande  entftihrt.  Beide  hofften, 
in  den  amerikanischen  Waldern  die  Ruhe  zu  finden,  die 
ihnen  fehlte,  und  traumten  sich  die  Hiitte,  welche  sie  be- 
wohnen  wollten,  zu  einem  Thron  der  Liebe.  Sie  kauften 
fiir  den  letzen  Rest  ihres  Vermogens  ein  fruciitbares  Gefilde, 
das  aber  noch  Wald  war,  und  lebten  gliickhch,  so  lange  die 
Vorrathe,  die  sie  mitgebracht  hatten,  noch  dauerten.  Nun 
mussten  sie  mit  angestrengten  Kraften  arbeiten ;  das  er- 
schopfte  aber  meine  Mutter  nach  wenigen  Jahren.  Sie 
besassen,  was  sie  sich  gewiinscht  hatten ;  eine  reinliche 
Hiitte  von  Baumstammen,  ein  Feld,  einen  Garten,  der  sie 
nahrte,  eine  kleine  Heerde,  die  sie  kleidete ;  und  dennoch 
fehlte  ihnen  mit  den  mancherlei  Bequemlichkeiten  des 
Lebens,  an  die  sie  gewohnt  waren,  alles.  Wie  konnten  sie 
nun  gliicklich  seyn  ! 

'Eines  Morgens,  an  einem  schonen  Herbsttage  (die  allein 
sind  in  jenem  Klima  schon)  verbreitete  sich  bei  unserm 
Nachbarn  das  Geriicht,  dass  die  Englander  von  See  her 
vordrangten.  Nicht  Einer  von  alien  verstand  Englisch,  auch 
mein  Vater  nicht ;  doch  man  kam  zu  ihm,  weil  man  ihm 
Muth  und  Klugheit  zutraute.  Es  wurde  allgemein  beschlos- 
sen,  in  die  unersteiglichen  Schluchten  der  Allegeni-Gebirge 
zu  fliehen.  Meine  Mutter,  die  dies  horte,  seufzte,  schon  von 
der  Vorstellung  ermattet,  in  die  Gebirge  zu  gehen. — "  Wer 
weissauch!"  sagte  mein  Vater;  "  was  konnten  die  Englander 
wollen ! " 
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*  "  Ja  wohl ! "  sagte  meine  Mutter  mit  froher  Heftigkeit ; 
"  und  es  sind  Menschen  ! — Soil  ich  sterben,  setze  sie  hinzu,  so 
mag  es  hier  seyn  ! " 

'  Mein  Vater  legte  die  Hand  an  die  Stirn,  und  war  unent- 
schlossen.  "  Die  Gebirge  sind  so  steil  nicht,  als  du  denkst, 
Henriette  ! "  sagte  er  endlich. 

'  "  Ach,"  erwiderte  sie,  ihm  urn  den  Hals  fallend  !  "  fiir 
mich  ist  alles  zu  steil,  alles,  was  aufwarts  geht,  selbst  die 
Hoffnung.     Ich  muss  hinab  !  hinab  !  " 

*  In  diesem  Augenblicke  horten  wir  das  verwirrte  Geschrei 
vieler  Stimmen,  und  wilde  Musik.  Mein  Vater  seufzte,  und 
fasste  die  Hand  meiner  Mutter ;  doch  der  Schrecken  hatte 
sie  gelahmt,  so  dass  sie  kaum  stehen  konnte.  "  Rette  dich 
mit  ihm!"  rief  sie,  auf  mich  zeigend;  und  schon  stiirzten  aus 
dem  Walde  furchtbar  bemahlte  Wilde  auf  meinen  Vater  zu. 
Ergingihnen  mit  dem  weissen  Halstuche  meiner  Mutter,  als 
einem  Zeichen  des  Friedens,  entgegen :  doch  ein  Wilder  schlug 
ihn  mit  seiner  Streitaxt  nieder,  und  alle  Andern  erhoben  ein 
Siegesgeheul.  Mit  einem  Schrei  der  schrecklichen  Angst, 
die  ihr  Krafte  gab,  eilte  meine  Mutter  meinem  Vater  zu  Hiilfe. 
Er  wendete  das  brechende  Auge  auf  sie,  rief:  "  Henriette ! "  und 
starb  in  ihren  Armen.  In  Verzweiflung  stiirzte  sie  sich  nun 
unter  die  Wilden,  die  sich  ihrer  sogleich  bemachtigten.  Jetzt 
eilte  ein  Mann  in  Uniform,  mit  dem  Degen  in  der  Hand, 
herbei,  und  rief  in  unsrer  Muttersprache  :  "  Haltet  ein,  ihr 
Unmenschen!" — Er  riss  meine  Mutter  aus  den  Handen  der 
wiithenden  Wilden.  Sie  sank  vor  Schwache  zu  seinen 
Fiissen  nieder,  und  rief:  "O,  retten  Sie  meinen  Sohn  !  Ich 
bin  eine  Deutsche !  "  Als  die  Wilden  sich  wieder  naherten, 
trat  der  Officier,  mit  dem  Degen  in  der  Hand,  vor  meine 
Mutter  hin,  und  ein  Trupp  deutscher  Soldaten,  der  so  eben 
kam,  schloss  einen  Kreis  um  uns,  die  Wilden  von  uns 
abzuhalten.  Der  Officier  richtete  meine  Mutter  auf,  und 
sagte  trostend:  "Liebe,  ungliickliche  Landsmannin,  Niemand 
soil  Ihnen  etwas  zu  Leide  thun."  Sie  streckte  beide  Arme 
nach  mir  aus,  und  driickte  mich  mit  der  letzten  Kraft  ihres 
Lebens  an  die  Brust.  Die  Wilden  erhoben  ein  schreckliches 
Geheul.  Sie  wendete  furchtsam  das  Gesicht  nach  ihnen  um, 
und  sagte  dann  zu  dem  Officier :  "Beschiitzen  Sie  mein  Kind ! " 
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Er  versprach  ihr,  mein  Vater  zu  seyn  und  sie  zu  sichern. 
Doch  schon  hatte  im  Getiimmel  der  Dolch  eines  grausamen 
Wilden  sie  getroffen.  Sie  sank  in  meine  bebenden  Arme, 
rief  noch  einmal  den  Namen  meines  Vaters,  und  starb  nach 
wenigen  Minuten. 

'  Als  ich,  damals  ein  Knabe  von  zehn  Jahren,  den  Leichnam 
sanft  auf  den  Boden  gelegt  und  jammernd  gesagt  hatte  : 
"Meine  Mutter  ist  todt !"  trat  der  Officier  ziirnend,  mit  gezo- 
genem  Degen,  auf  die  Schaar  der  Wilden  zu,  und  schien  im 
Begriff,  die  doppelte  Mordthat  durch  Blut  zu  rachen.  Doch 
er  Hess  den  Degen  wieder  sinken,  und  sagte,  langsam  das 
Gesicht  gen  Himmel  aufhebend :  "  Outer  Gdtt !  miissen 
Menschen  in  Gesellschaft  mit  Tiegern  fechten  ? — Sind  auch 
das  deine  Kinder?"  O,  ich  werde  sein  Gesicht  voll  Zorns  und 
Schmerzes,  voll  Abscheus  und  Giite,  nie  vergessen,  nie  ver- 
gessen,  wie  er  dann  das  Auge  voll  lachelnder  Wehmuth  auf 
mich  wendete,  die  Hand  auf  meine  Stirn  legte,  und  zu  mir 
sagte  :  "  Von  ietzt  an  bin  ich  dein  Vater." ' 
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Letter  to  Campbell  from  Lord  Jeffrey. 
(See  Introduction,  p.  16,  ante?^ 
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'Edinburgh,  March  \st,  1809. 
'.  .  .  I  have  seen  your  Gertrude.  The  sheets  were  sent 
to  Alison,  and  he  allowed  me,  though  very  hastily,  to  peruse 
them.  There  is  great  beauty,  and  great  tenderness,  and 
fancy  in  the  work — and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  very  popular. 
The  latter  part  is  exquisitely  pathetic,  and  the  whole  touched 
with  those  soft  and  skyish  tints  of  purity  and  truth,  which 
fall  like  enchantment  on  all  minds  that  can  make  anything 
of  such  matters.  Many  of  your  descriptions  come  nearer 
the  tone  of  The  Castle  of  Indolence^  than  any  succeeding 
poetry,  and  the  pathos  is  much  more  graceful  and  delicate.  .  .  . 
But  there  are  faults  too — for  which  you  must  be  scolded.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  too  short — not  merely  for  the  delight 
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of  the  reader — bat,  in  some  degree,  for  the  development  of 
the  story,  and  for  giving  full  effect  to  the  fine  scenes  that  are 
delineated.  It  looks  almost  as  if  you  had  cut  out  large 
portions  of  it,  and  filled  up  the  gaps  very  imperfectly.    .    .    . 

'  There  is  little  or  nothing  said,  I  think,  of  the  early  love, 
and  of  the  childish  plays  of  your  pair,  and  nothing  certainly 
of  their  parting,  and  the  effects  of  separation  on  each — 
though  you  had  a  fine  subject  in  his  European  tour,  seeing 
every  thing  with  the  eyes  of  a  lover — a  free  man,  and  a  man 
of  the  woods.  ...  It  ends  rather  abruptly — not  but  that 
there  is  great  spirit  in  the  description— but  a  spirit  not  quite 
suitable  to  the  soft  and  soothing  tenor  of  the  poem.  The 
most  dangerous  faults,  however,  are  your  faults  of  diction. 
There  is  still  a  good  deal  of  obscurity  in  many  passages — and 
in  others  a  strained  and  unnatural  expression — an  appearance 
of  labour  and  hardness ;  you  -have  hammered  the  metal  in 
some  places  till  it  has  lost  all  its  ductility. 

'  These  are  not  great  faults,  but  they  are  blemishes  ;  and  as 
dunces  will  find  them  out — noodles  will  see  them  when  they 
are  pointed  to.  I  wish  you  had  had  courage  to  correct, 
or  rather  to  avoid  them — for  with  you  they  are  faults  of  over- 
finishing,  and  not  of  negligence.  I  have  another  fault  to 
charge  you  with  in  private — for  which  I  am  more  angry  with 
you  than  for  all  the  rest.  Your  timidity,  or  fastidiousness,  or 
some  other  knavish  quality,  will  not  let  you  give  your 
conceptions  glowing,  and  bold,  and  powerful,  as  they  present 
themselves ;  but  you  must  chasten,  and  refine,  and  soften 
them,  forsooth,  till  haJf  their  nature  and  grandeur  is  chiselled 
away  from  them.  Believe  me,  my  dear  C,  the  world  will 
never  know  how  truly  you  are  a  great  and  original  poet,  till 
you  venture  to  cast  before  it  some  of  the  rough  pearls  of  your 
fancy.  Write  one  or  two  things  without  thinking  of  publication, 
or  of  what  will  be  thought  of  them — and  let  me  see  them,  at 
least,  if  you  will  not  venture  them  any  further.  I  am  more 
mistaken  in  my  prognostics  than  I  ever  was  in  my  life,  if  they 
are  not  twice  as  tall  as  any  of  your  full-dressed  children.  .  .  I 
write  all  this  to  you  in  a  terrible  hurry— but  tell  me  instantly 
when  your  volume  is  to  be  out. 

*  F.  Jeffrey.' 

N 
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Letter  to  the  Mohawk  chief  Ahyonwoeghs,  com- 
monly CALLED  John  Brant,  Esq.,  of  the  Grand  River, 
Upper  Canada,  from  Thomas  Campbell.  (See  p.  149  ante.) 

London,  January  20,  1822. 

Sir, — Ten  days  ago  I  was  not  aware  that  such  a  person 
existed  as  the  son  of  the  Indian  leader  Brant  ^,  who  is 
mentioned  in  my  poem  Gertrude  of  Wyoming.  Last  week, 
however,  Mr.  S.  Bannister,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  called  to  inform 
me  of  your  being  in  London,  and  of  your  having  documents 
in  your  possession  which  he  believed  would  change  my 
opinion  of  your  father's  memory,  and  induce  me  to  do  it 
justice.  Mr.  Bannister  distinctly  assured  me  that  no  de- 
claration of  my  sentiments  on  the  subject  was  desired  but 
such  as  should  spontaneously  flow  from  my  own  judgment 
of  the  papers  that  were  to  be  submitted  to  me. 

I  could  not  be  deaf  to  such  an  appeal.  It  was  my  duty  to 
inspect  the  justification  of  a  man  whose  memory  I  had 
reprobated,  and  I  felt  a  satisfaction  at  the  prospect  of  his 
character  being  redressed,  which  was  not  likely  to  have  been 
felt  by  any  one  who  had  wilfully  wronged  it.  As  far  as  any 
intention  to  wound  the  feelings  of  the  living  was  concerned, 
I  really  knew  not,  when  I  wrote  my  poem,  that  the  son  and 
daughter  of  an  Indian  chief  were  ever  likely  to  peruse  it  or  be 
affected  by  its  contents.  And  I  have  observed  most  persons 
to  whom  I  have  mentioned  the  circumstance  of  your  appeal 
to  me,  smile  with  the  same  surprise  which  I  experienced  on 
first  receiving  it.  With  regard  to  your  father's  character, 
I  took  it  as  I  found  it  in  popular  history.  Among  the 
documents  in  his  favour,  I  own  that  you  have  shown  me  one 
which  I  regret  that  I  never  saw  before,  though  I  might  have 

^  The  name  has  been  almost  always  inaccurately  spelt  Brandt  in 
English  books. 
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seen  it,  viz.  the  Duke  of  Rochefoucault's  honorable  mention 
of  the  chief  in  his  travels  \ 

Without  meaning,  however,  in  the  least  to  invalidate  that 
nobleman's  respectable  authority,  I  must  say,  that  even  if  I 
had  met  with  it,  it  would  have  still  offered  only  a  general  and 
presumptive  vindication  of  your  father,  and  not  such  a 
specific  one  as  I  now  recognize.  On  the  other  hand,  judge 
how  naturally  I  adopted  accusations  against  him  which  had 
stood  in  the  Annual  Register  of  1779,  as  far  as  I  knew, 
uncontradicte'd  for  thirty  years.  A  number  of  authors  had 
repeated  them  with  a  confidence  which  at  last  beguiled 
my  suspicion,  and  I  believe  that  of  the  public  at  large. 
Among  these  authors  were  Gordon,  Ramsey,  Marshall, 
Belsham,  and  Weld.  The  most  of  them,  you  will  tell  me, 
perhaps,  wrote  with  zeal  against  the  American  War.  W^ell, 
but  Mr.  John  Adolphus  was  never  suspected  of  any  such  zeal, 
and  yet  he  has  said  in  his  History  of  England,  &c.  (vol.  iii, 
p.  1 10),  'that  a  force  of  sixteen  hundred  savages  and  Americans 
in  disguise,  headed  by  an  Indian  Colonel  Butler,  and  a  half 
Indian,  of  extraordinary  ferocity,  named  Brandt,  lulling  the 
fears  of  the  inhabitants  (of  Wyoming)  by  treachery,  suddenly 
possessed  themselves  of  two  forts  and  massacred  th^  garrisons. 
He  says  further, '  that  all  were  involved  in  unsparing  slaughter, 
and  that  even  the  devices  of  torment  were  exhausted.'  He 
possessed,  if  I  possessed  them,  the  means  of  consulting  better 

^  The  following  testimony  is  borne  to  his  fair  name  by  Roche- 
foucault,  whose  ability  and  means  of  forming  a  correct  judgment  will 
not  be  denied.  '  Colonel  Brant  is  an  Indian  by  birth.  In  the 
American  war  he  fought  under  the  English  banner,  and  he  has  since 
been  in  England,  where  he  was  most  graciously  received  by  the  king, 
and  met  with  a  kind  reception  from  all  classes  of  people.  His 
manners  are  semi-European.  He  is  attended  by  two  negroes ;  has 
established  himself  in  the  English  way  ;  has  a  garden  and  a  farm  ; 
dresses  after  the  European  fashion  ;  and  nevertheless  possesses  much 
influence  over  the  Indians.  He  assists  at  present  (1795)  in  the 
Miami  Treaty,  which  the  United  States  are  concluding  with  the  western 
Indians.  He  is  also  much  respected  by  the  Americans;  and  in 
general  bears  so  excellent  a  name,  that  I  regret  I  could  not  see  and 
become  acquainted  with  him.' — Rochefoucault's  Travels  in  North 
America. 
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authorities ;  yet  he  has  never  to  my  knowledge  made  any 
atonement  to  your  father's  memory.  When  your  Canadian 
friends,  therefore,  call  me  to  trial  for  having  defamed  the 
warrior  Brant,  I  beg  that  Mr.  John  Adolphus  may  be  also 
included  in  the  summons.  And  after  his  own  defence  and 
acquittal,  I  think  he  is  bound,  having  been  one  of  my 
historical  misleaders,  to  stand  up  as  my  gratuitous  counsel, 
and  say,  '  Gentlemen,  yoti  must  acquit  my  client^  for  he  has 
only  fallen  into  an  err  or ^  which  even  my  judgment  could  not 
escape.^ 

In  short,  I  imbibed  my  conception  of  your  father  from 
accounts  of  him  that  were  published  when  I  was  scarcely  out 
of  my  cradle.  And  if  there  were  any  public,  direct  and 
specific  challenges  to  those  accounts  in  England  ten  years  ago, 
I  have  yet  to  learn  where  they  existed.  I  rose  from  perusing 
the  papers  which  you  submitted  to  me  certainly  with  an 
altered  impression  of  his  character.  I  find  that  the  un- 
favourable accounts  were  erroneous,  even  on  points  not 
immediately  connected  with  his  reputation.  It  turns  out,  for 
instance,  that  he  was  a  Mohawk  Indian  of  unmixed  parentage. 
This  circumstance,  however,  ought  not  to  be  overlooked 
in  estimating  the  merits  of  his  attainments.  He  spoke 
and  wrote  our  language  with  force  and  facility,  and  had 
enlarged  views  on  the  union  and  policy  of  Indian  tribes. 
A  gentleman  who  had  been  in  America,  and  from  whom 
I  sought  information  respecting  him  in  consequence  of 
your  interesting  message,  told  me  that  though  he  could  not 
pretend  to  appreciate  his  character  entirely,  he  had  been 
struck  by  the  naivete  and  eloquence  of  his  conversation. 
They  had  talked  of  music,  and  Brant  said,  '  I  like  the  harpsi- 
chord well  and  the  organ  still  better ;  but  I  like  the  drum  and 
trumpet  best  of  all,  for  they  make  my  heart  beat  quick.' 
This  gentleman  also  described  to  me  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  spoke  of  written  records.  Brant  projected  at  that 
time  to  have  written  a  history  of  the  Six  Nations.  The 
genius  of  history  should  be  rather  partial  to  such  a  man. 

I  find  that  when  he  came  to  England,  after  the  peace  of 
1783,  the  most  distinguished  individuals  of  all  parties  and 
professions  treated  him  with  the  utmost  kindness.     Among 
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these  were  the  late  Bishop  of  London,  the  late   Duke  of 
Northumberland,   and    Charles   Fox.      Lord   Rawdon,  now 
Marquis  of  Hastings,  gave  him  his  picture.     This  circum- 
stance argues  recommendations  from  America  founded  In 
personal  friendship.     In  Canada  the  memorials  of  his  moral 
character  represent  it  as  naturally  ingenuous  and  generous. 
The  evidence  afforded  induces  me  to  believe  that  he  often 
strove  to  mitigate  the  cruelty  of  Indian  warfare.     Lastly, 
you  affirm  that  he  was  not  within  many  miles  of  the  spot 
when  the  battle  which  decided  the  fate  of  Wyoming  took 
place,  and  from  your  offer  of  reference  to  living  witnesses  I 
cannot  but  admit  the  assertion.     Had  I  learnt  all  this  of  your 
father  when  I  was  writing  my 'poem,  he  should  not  have 
figured  in  it  as  the  hero  of  mischief.      I    cannot,  indeed, 
answer  by  anticipation  what  the  writers  who  have  either 
to  retract  or  defend  what  they  have  said  about  him,  may 
have  to  allege ;  I  can  only  say  that  my  own  opinion  about 
him  is  changed.     I  am  now  inclined  exceedingly  to  doubt 
Mr.  Weld's  anecdote,  and  for  this  reason :     Brant  was  not 
only  trusted,  consulted  and  distinguished  by  several  eminent 
British  officers  in  America,  but  personally  beloved  by  them. 
Now  I  could  conceive  men  in  power,  for  defensible  reasons 
of  state  politics,  to  have  officially  trusted  and   even   dis- 
tinguished at  courts  or  levees  an  active  and  sagacious  Indian 
chief,  of  whose  private  character  they  might,  nevertheless, 
still  entertain  a  very  different  opinion.     But  I  cannot  imagine 
high-minded    and   high-bred    British    officers,    forming   in- 
dividual and  fond  friendships  for  a  man  of  ferocious  character. 
It  comes  within  my  express  knowledge  that  the  late  General 
Sir  Charles  Stuart,  fourth  son  of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  the  father 
of  our  present  ambassador  at  Paris,  the  officer  who  took 
Minorca   and    Calvi,   and   who   commanded    our    army    m 
Portugal,  knew  your  father  in  America,  often  slept  under  the 
same  tent  with  him,  and  had  the  warmest  regard  for  him. 
It  seems  but  charity  to  suppose  the  man  who  attracted  the 
esteem  of  Lord  Rawdon  and  General  Stuart,  to  have  pos- 
sessed amiable  qualities,  so  that  I  believe  you  when  you 
affirm  that  he  was  merciful  as  brave.     I  now  leave  the  world 
to  judge  whether  the  change  of  opinion,  with  which  I  am 
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touched,  arises  from  false  delicacy  and  flexibility  of  mind,  or 
from  a  sense  of  honour  and  justice. 

Here,  properly  speaking,  ends  my  reckoning  with  you  about 
your  father's  memory  :  but  as  the  Canadian  newspapers  have 
made  some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  Wyoming,  with  which 
I  cannot  fully  coincide,  and  as  this  letter  will  probably  be 
read  in  Canada,  I  cannot  conclude  it  without  a  few  more 
words,  in  case  my  silence  should  seem  to  admit  of  propo- 
sitions which  are  rather  beyond  the  stretch  of  my  creed. 
I  will  not,  however,  give  any  plain  truths  which  I  have  to 
offer  to  the  Canadian  writers,  the  least  seasoning  of  bitterness, 
for  they  have  alluded  to  me  on  the  whole,  in  a  friendly  and 
liberal  tone.  But  when  they  regret  my  departure  from 
historical  truth,  I  join  in  their  regret  only  in  so  far  as  I  have 
unconsciously  misunderstood  the  character  of  Brant,  and  the 
share  of  the  Indians  in  the  transaction,  which  I  have  now 
reason  to  suspect  was  much  less  than  that  of  the  white  men. 
In  other  circumstances  I  took  the  liberty  of  a  versifier  to  run 
away  from  fact  into  fancy,  like  a  school-boy  who  never 
dreams  that  he  is  a  truant  when  he  rambles  on  a  holiday 
from  school.  It  seems,  however,  that  I  falsely  represented 
Wyoming  to  have  been  a  terrestrial  paradise.  It  was  not  so, 
say  the  Canadian  papers,  because  it  contained  a  great 
number  of  Tories  ;  and  undoubtedly  that  cause  goes  far  to 
account  for  the  fact.  Earthly  paradises,  however,  are  not 
earthly  things,  and  Tempe  and  Arcadia  may  have  had  their 
drawbacks  on  happiness  as  well  as  Wyoming.  I  must  never- 
theless still  believe  that  it  was  a  flourishing  colony,  and  that 
its  destruction  furnished  a  just  warning  to  human  beings 
against  war  and  revenge.  But  the  whole  catastrophe  is 
affirmed  in  a  Canadian  newspaper  to  have  been  nothing 
more  than  a  fair  battle.  If  this  be  the  fact,  let  accredited 
signatures  come  forward  to  attest  it  and  vindicate  the 
innocence  and  honourableness  of  the  whole  transaction,  as 
your  father's  character  has  been  vindicated.  An  error  about  him 
by  no  means  proves  the  whole  account  of  the  business  to  be 
a  fiction.  Who  would  not  wish  its  atrocity  to  be  disproved  ? 
But  who  can  think  it  disproved  by  a  single  defender,  who  writes 
anonymously,  and  without  definable  weight  or  authority  ? 
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In  another  part  of  the  Canadian  newspapers,  my  theme 
has  been  regretted  as  dishonourable  to  England.  Then  it 
was,  at  all  events,  no  fable.  But  how  far  was  the  truth 
dishonourable  to  England?  American  settlers  and  not 
Englishmen  were  chiefly  the  white  men  calling  themselves 
Christians  who  were  engaged  in  the  affair.  I  shall  be 
reminded,  perhaps,  that  they  also  called  themselves  Loyal- 
ists. But  for  heaven's  sake,  let  not  English  loyalty  be 
dragged  down  to  palliate  atrocities,  or  English  delicacy  be 
invoked  to  conceal  them.  I  may  be  told  that  England 
permitted  the  war,  and  was  therefore  responsible  for  its 
occurrences.  Not  surely  universally,  nor  directly.  I  should 
be  unwilling  to  make  even  Lord  North's  administration 
answerable  for  all  the  actions  of  Butler's  rangers ;  and  I 
should  be  still  more  sorry  to  make  all  England  amenable 
either  for  Lord  North's  administration  or  for  Butler's 
rangers.  Was  the  American  war  an  unanimous  and  heart- 
felt war  of  the  people?  Were  the  best  patriots  and  the 
brightest  luminaries  of  our  senate  for,  or  against  it?  Chat- 
ham declared  that  if  America  fell  she  would  fall  like  the 
strong  man — that  she  would  embrace  the  pillars  of  our 
constitution  and  perish  beneath  its  ruins.  Burke,  Fox,  and 
Barre  kindled  even  the  breasts  of  St.  Stephen's  chapel 
against  it ;  and  William  Pitt  pronounced  it  a  war  against  the 
sacred  cause  of  liberty.  If  so,  the  loss  of  our  colonies  was  a 
blessing,  compared  with  the  triumph  of  those  principles  that 
would  have  brought  Washington  home  in  chains.  If  Chat- 
ham and  Pitt  were  our  friends  in  denouncing  the  injustice  of 
this  war,  then  Washington  was  only  nominally  our  foe  in 
resisting  it ;  and  he  was  as  much  the  enemy  of  the  worst 
enemies  of  our  constitution,  as  if  he  had  fought  against  the 
return  of  the  Stuarts  on  the  banks  of  the  Spey  or  the 
Thames.  I  say,  therefore,  with  full  and  free  charity  to  those 
who  think  differently,  that  the  American  war  was  disgraceful 
only  to  those  who  were  its  abettors,  and  that  the  honour  of 
Englishmen  is  redeemed  in  proportion  as  they  deprecate  its 
principles  and  deplore  its  details.  Had  my  theme  even 
involved  English  character  more  than  it  does,  I  could  still 
defend  it.    If  my  Canadian  critic  alleges  that  a  poet  may  not 
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blame  the  actions  of  his  country,  I  meet  his  allegation  and 
deny  it.  No  doubt  a  poet  ought  not  for  ever  to  harp  and 
carp  upon  the  faults  of  his  country ;  but  he  may  be  her  moral 
censor,  and  he  must  not  be  her  parasite.  If  an  English  poet 
under  Edward  III  had  only  dared  to  leave  one  generous  line 
of  commiseration  to  the  memory  of  Sir  William  Wallace, 
how  much  he  would  have  raised  our  estimation  of  the  moral 
character  of  the  age !  There  is  a  present  and  a  future  in 
national  character,  as  well  as  a  past,  and  the  character  of  the 
present  age  is  best  provided  for  by  impartial  and  generous 
sentiments  respecting  the  past.  The  twentieth  century  will 
not  think  the  worse  of  the  nineteenth  for  regretting  the 
American  war.  I  know  the  slender  importance  of  my  own 
works.  I  am  contending,  however,  against  a  false  principle 
of  delicacy  that  would  degrade  poetry  itself  if  it  were 
adopted  ; — but  it  never  will  be  adopted. 

I  therefore  regret  nothing  in  the  historical  allusions  of  my 
poem,  except  the  mistake  about  your  father.  Nor,  though  I 
have  spoken  freely  of  American  affairs,  do  I  mean  to  deny 
that  your  native  tribes  may  have  had  a  just  cause  of  quarrel 
with  the  American  colonists.  And  I  regard  it  as  a  mark  of 
their  gratitude  that  they  adhered  to  the  royal  cause,  because 
the  governors  acting  in  the  king's  name,  had  been  their  most 
constant  friends,  and  the  colonial  subjects,  possibly  at  times 
their  treacherous  invaders.  I  could  say  much  of  European 
injustice  towards  your  tribes,  but  in  spite  of  all  that  I  could 
say,  I  must  still  deplore  the  event  of  Christians  having 
adopted  their  mode  of  warfare,  and  as  circumstances  then 
stood,  of  their  having  evoked  their  alliance.  If  the  Indians 
thirsted  for  vengeance  on  the  colonists,  that  should  have 
been  the  very  circumstance  to  deter  us  from  blending  their 
arms  with  ours.  I  trust  you  will  understand  this  declaration 
to  be  made  in  the  spirit  of  frankness,  and  not  of  mean  and 
inhospitable  arrogance.  If  I  were  to  speak  to  you  in  that 
spirit,  how  easily  and  how  truly  could  you  tell  me  that  the 
American  Indians  have  departed  faster  from  their  old 
practices  of  warfare,  than  Christians  have  departed  from 
their  habits  of  religious  persecution.  Were  I  to  preach  to 
you  about  European  humanity,  you  might  ask  me  how  long 
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the  ashes  of  the  Inquisition  have  been  cold,  and  whether  the 
slave  trade  be  yet  abolished?  You  might  demand  how 
many — no,  how  few  generations  have  elapsed  since  our  old 
women  were  burnt  for  imaginary  commerce  with  the  devil, 
and  whether  the  houses  be  not  standing  from  which  our 
great-grandmothers  may  have  looked  on  the  hurdles  passing 
to  the  place  of  execution,  whilst  they  blest  themselves  that 
they  were  not  witches  !  A  horrible  occurrence  of  this  nature 
took  place  in  Scotland  during  my  own  grandfather's  life-time. 
As  to  warlike  customs,  I  should  be  exceedingly  sorry  if  you 
were  to  press  me  even  on  those  of  my  brave  old  ancestors, 
the  Scottish  Highlanders.  I  can,  nevertheless,  recollect  the 
energy,  faith  and  hospitality  of  those  ancestors,  and  at  the 
same  time  I  am  not  forgetful  of  the  simple  virtues  of  yours  \ 

^  Considering  the  filial  motives  of  the  young  chiefs  appeal  to  me, 
I  am  not  afraid  that  any  part  of  this  letter,  immediately  relating  to 
him,  will  be  thought  ostentatious  or  prolix.  And  if  charitably 
judged,  I  hope  that  what  I  have  said  of  myself,  and  of  my  poem, 
will  not  be  felt  as  offensive  egotism.  The  public  has  never  been 
troubled  wiih  any  defences  of  mine  against  any  attacks  on  my 
poetry  that  were  merely  literary:  although  I  may  have  been  as 
far  as  authors  generally  are  from  bowing  to  the  justice  of  hostile 
criticism.  To  show  that  I  have  not  been  over-anxious  about 
publicity,  I  must  mention  a  misrepresentation  respecting  my  poem 
on  Wyoming  which  I  have  suffered  to  remain  uncontradicted  for 
ten  years.  Mr.  Washington  Irving,  in  a  biographical  sketch  prefixed 
to  it  in  an  American  edition,  described  me  as  having  injured  the 
composition  of  the  poem  by  showing  it  to  friends  who  struck  out  its 
best  passages.  Now  I  read  it  to  very  few  friends,  and  to  none  at 
whose  suggestion  I  ever  struck  out  a  single  line.  Nor  did  I  ever 
lean  on  the  taste  of  others  with  that  miserable  distrust  of  my  own 
judgment  which  the  anecdote  conveys.  I  knew  that  Mr.  Irving  was 
the  last  man  in  the  world  to  make  such  a  misrepresentation  in- 
tentionally, and  that  I  could  easily  contradict  it ;  but  from  aversion 
to  bring  a  petty  anecdote  about  myself  before  the  world,  I  forebore 
to  say  anything  about  it.  The  case  was  different  when  a  Canadian 
writer  hinted  at  the  patriotism  of  my  subject.  There  he  touched 
upon  my  principles,  and  I  have  defended  them,  contending  that  on 
the  supposition  of  the  story  of  Wyoming  being  true,  it  is  a  higher 
compliment  to  British  feeling  to  reveal  than  to  palliate  or  hide  it. 
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I  have  been  thus  special  in  addressing  you  from  a  wish  to 
vindicate  my  own  consistency,  as  well  as  to  do  justice  to  you 
in  your  present  circumstances,  which  are  peculiarly  and 
publicly  interesting.  The  chief  of  an  aboriginal  tribe,  now 
settled  under  the  protection  of  our  sovereign  in  Canada,  you 
are  anxious  to  lead  on  your  people  in  a  train  of  civilization 
that  is  already  begun.  It  is  impossible  that  the  British 
community  should  not  be  touched  with  regard  for  an  Indian 
stranger  of  respectable  private  character,  possessing  such 
useful  and  honourable  views.  Trusting  that  you  will  amply 
succeed  in  them,  and  long  live  to  promote  improvement  and 
happiness  amidst  the  residue  of  your  ancient  race, 

I  remain,  your  sincere  well-wisher, 

Thomas  Campbell. 

[The  above  letter  was  published  in  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine  for  February,  1822,  pp.  97-101,  and  has  been 
reprinted  in  Stone's  Life  of  Brant  ?[ 
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By  Henky  Sweet,  M.A.     Third  Edition.         .         .       [Extra  fcap.  8vo.  -zs.  bd. 

Aji  Anglo-Saxon  Reader.  In  Prose  and  Verse.  With  Gram- 
matical Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossary.  By  the  same  Author.  Sixth 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.         ....       [Extra  fcap.  8vo.  8*.  td. 

A  Second  Anglo-Saxon  Reader.     By  the  same  Author. 

[Extra  fcap.  8vo.  45.  td. 

Old  English  Reading  Primers.     By  the  same  Author. 

I.    Selected  Homilies  of  ^■Elfric.  [Extra  fcap.  8vo.  stiff  covers,  \s.  6d. 

II.     Extracts  from  Alfred's  Orosius.  [Extra  fcap.  8vo.  stiff  covers,  is.  6d. 


First  Middle  English  Pri?ner,  with  Grammar  and  Glossary. 


By  the  same  Author. [Extra  fcap.  8vo. 


— Second  Middle  English  Primer.     Extracts  from  Chaucer,  with 

Grammar  and  Glossary.     By  the  same  Author.         .         .       [Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s. 

Tancock.  An  Elementary  English  Grammar  and  Exercise  Book. 
By  O.  W.  Tancock,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  King  Edward  VI's  School,  Norwich. 
Second  Edition. [Extra  fcap.  8vo.  is.  6d. 

An  English  Gramtnar  and  Reading  Book,  for  Lower  Forms 

in  Classical  Schools.     By  O.  W.  Tancock,  M.A.     Fourth  Edition. 

[Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3 J.  6d. 
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A    SEHIES    OF    ENGLISH    CLASSICS. 

(chronologically  arranged.) 

Chancer.  I.  The  Prologue ;  The  Knightes  Tale ;  The  N^omte  Prestes 
Tale.  Edited  by  R.  Morris,  LL.D.  A  New  Edition^  with  Collations  and 
Additional  Notes,  by  W.  W.  Skeat,  Litt.D.   .         .       [Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2S.  6d. 

II.    The  Prioresses  Tale ;   Sir  Thopas ;    The   Monkes    Tale ; 

The  Clerkes  Tale  ;  The  Sqiiieres  Tale,  ^c.     Edited  by  W.  W.  Skeat,  Litt.  D. 
Third  Edition.  .         . [Extra  fcap.  8vo.  45.  6d. 


III.   The  Tale  of  the  Man  of  Lawe ;    The  Pardoneres  Tale ; 

The  Second  Nonnes    Tale;    The  Chanouns  Yevtannes   Tale.      By  the  same 
Editor.     New  Edition,  Revised.        ....       [Extra  fcap.  8vo.  45.  t>d. 

IV.  Minor  Poems.    By  the  same  Editor.    [Crown  8vo.  loj.  dd. 


V.   The  Legend  of  Good  Women.     By  the  same  Editor. 

[Crown  Bvo.  ts. 

Iiangland.  The  Vision  of  William  concerning  Piers  the  Plowman, 
by  WiLUAM  Langland.      Edited  by  W.  W.  Skeat,  Litt.  D.     Fourth  Edition. 

[Extra  fcap.  8vo.  \s.  6d. 

Gamelyn,  Tlie  Tale  of.     Edited  by  W.  W.  Skeat,  Litt.  D. 

[Extra  fcap.  8vo.  stiff  covers,  \s.  6d. 

Wycliffe.  The  Nezv  Tesfamejtt  in  English,  according  to  the  Version 
by  John  Wycliffe,  about  a.d.  1380,  and  Revised  by  John  Purvey,  about 
a.d.  1388.     With  Introduction  and  Glossary  by  W.  W.  Skeat,  Litt.  D. 

[Extra  fcap.  8vo.  6s. 

The   Books  of  Job,   Psalms,   Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,   and  the 

Song  of  Solomon :  according  to  the  Wycliffite  Version  made  by  Nicholas  de 
Hereford,  about  a.d.  1381,  and  Revised  by  John  Purvey,  about  a.d.  1388. 
With  Introduction  and  Glossary  by  W.W.Skeat, Litt.D.  [E.xtrafcap.  8vo.  35.  6d. 

Minot.  The  Poems  of  Laurence  Minot.  Edited,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  Joseph  Hall,  M.A [Extra  fcap.  8vo.  41.  td. 

Spenser.     The  Faery  Queene.     Books  I  and  II.     Edited  by  G.  W. 
KiTCHiN,  D.D.,  with  Glossary  by  A.  L.  Mavhew,  M.A. 

Book  I.     Tenth  Edition.        .....       [Extra  fcap.  Bvo.  is.  6d. 

Book  II.    Sixth  Edition., [Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s.  td. 

Hooker.     Ecclesiastical  Polity,  Book  I.     Edited  by  R.  W.  Church, 

M.A.,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.     Second  Edition.      .'      .'      .'  [Extra  fcap.  Bvo.  2.v. 

Marlowe  and  Greene.  Marlowe's  Tragical  History  of  Dr.  Faustus, 
and  Greene's  Honourable  History  0/  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay. 
Edited  by  A.  W.  Ward,  Litt.  D.     New  Edition.      .     [Extra  fcap.  Bvo.  6s.  6d. 

Marlowe.  Edward  II.  Edited  by  O.  W.  Tancock,  M.A.  Second 
Edition [Extra  fcap.  Bvo.  Pa/>er  covers,  is.  cloth,  t,s. 
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Shakespeare.     Select   Plays.     Edited  by  W.  G.  Clark.  M.A.,  and 

W.  Alois  Wright,  D.C.L [Extra  fcap.  8vo.  ^^(^coz/^r*. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice,     is.  Macbith.     is.  6d. 

Richard  the  Second,    is.  6d,  Ha7tilet.     is. 

Edited  by  W.  Aldis  Wright,  D.C.L. 

The  Tempest,     xs.  6d.  Coriolanus.     is.  6d. 

As  You  Like  It.     is.  6d.  Richard  the  Third,     is.  6d. 

A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  is.  6d.     Henry  the  Fifth,     is. 
Twelfth  Night,     is.  6d.  King  John.     xs.  6d. 

Julius  Cazsar.     is.  King  Lear.     xs.  6d. 

Shakespeare  as  a  Dramatic  Artist ;  a  popular  Illustration  of  the 
Principles  of  Scientific  Criticism.  By  R.  G.  Moulton,  M.A.  Second  Edition^ 
Enlarged. [Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Bacon.  Advancement  of  Learning.  Edited  by  W.  Aldis  Wright, 
D.C.L.     Third  Edition [Extra  fcap.  8vo.  4J.  6</. 

Milton.  I.  Areopagitica.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  John 
W.  Hales,  M.A.     Third  Edition [Extra  fcap."  Svo.  3J. 

II.    Poems.     Edited  by  R.  C.   Browne,   M.A.      In  two 


\ 


rvers. 

J 


Volumes.     Fifth  Edition. 

[Extra  fcap.  Bvo.  (ts.  6d.     Sold  separately,  Vol.  I.  4J.,  Vol.  II.  3*, 
In  paper  covers  : — 
Lycidas, -^d.        L' Allegro,  ^id.         II  Penseroso,^d.        Comus,(>d. 

III.  Paradise  Lost,     Book  I.      Edited  with  Notes,  by  H.  C. 


Beeching,  M.A.         .        .         [Extra  fcap.  Bvo.  xs.  ttd.      In  Parchment,  3^.  6d. 

IV.  Samson  Agonistes.     Edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes 

by  John  Churton  Collins,  M.A.     .        .         [Extra  fcap.  Bvo.  stiff  covers,  is. 

Bunyan.        The  Pilgrim's  Progress,    Grace  Abounding,     Relation  of 
the  Imprisonment  of  Mr.  John  Bunyan.     Edited  by  E.  Venables,  M.A. 

[Extra  fcap.  Bvo.  ^s.     In  Parchment,  6s. 

Clarendon.    I.  History  of  the  Rebellion.    Book  VI.    Edited  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  T.  Arnold,  M.A.        .        .        .   [Extra  fcap.  Bvo.  4.^.  td. 

II.  Selections.     Edited  by  G.  Boyle,  M.A.,  Dean  of  Salisbury, 

[Crown  Bvo.  "js.  td. 
Dryden.     Select  Poems.     {Stanzas  on  the  Death  of  Oliver  Crojmuell ; 
Astma  Redux ;  Annus  Mirabilis;  Absalom  and  Achitophel ;  Religio  Laid; 
The  Hind  and  the  Panther.)    Edited  by  W.  D.  Christie,  M.A. 

[Extra  fcap.  Bvo.  35.  6d. 

Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy.     Edited,  with  Notes,  by  T.  Arnold, 

M.A [Extra  fcap.  Bvo.  35.  6d. 

I^ocke.     Cofiduct  of  the   Understanding.     Edited,   with   Introduction, 
Notes,  &c.,  by  T.  Fowler,  D.D.     Second  Edition.        .       [Extra  fcap.  Bvo.  2*. 

Addison.     Selections  from  Papers  in  the  '  Spectator?     By  T.  Arnold, 
M.A.    Fifteenth  Thousatid.      .        [Extra  fcap.  Bvo.  4^.  6d.    In  Parchment,  6s. 

Steele.     Selected  Essays  from  the  Taller,  Spectator,  and  Guardian.   By 
Austin  Dobson.  ...       [Extra  fcap.  Bvo.  55.    In  Parchment,  js.  6d. 
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Pope.     1.  Essay  on  Man.     Edited  by  Mark  Pattison,  B.D.     Sixth 

Edition [Extra  fcap.  8vo.  is.6d. 

II.  Satires  and  Epistles.     By  the  same  Editor.   Second  Edition. 

[Extra  fcap.  8vo.  ^s. 


Pamell.     IVie  Hermit [Paper  covers,  2d. 

Berkeley.   Selections.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.   By  A.  C.  Eraser, 
LL.D.     Third  Edition. [Crown  8vo.  7^.  6</, 

Jolinson.     I.     Rasselas.      Edited,   with  Introduction   and  Notes,  by 
G.  BiRKBECK  Hill.,  D.CL. 

[Extra  fcap.  8vo.  limp,  2s.  ;  Bevelled  boards,  ^sSd.  ;  in  Parchment,  ^.td. 

II.    Rasselas ;    Lives    of  Dryden    and  Pope.       Edited    by 


Alfred  Milnes,  M.A [Extra  fcap.  8vo.  4^.  td. 

—. —  Lives  of  Dryden  and  Pope.    By  the  same  Editor. 

\_Stiff  cffvers,  2s.  6d. 
III.    Life  of  Milton.      Edited,  with   Notes,  &c.,   by  C.   H. 


Firth,  M.A.        .        .        .   [Extra  fcap.  8vo.  stiff  covers,  is.  6d.  ;  cloth,  zs.  td. 
IV.     Vanity    of  Human    Wishes.       With  Notes,   by  E.  J. 


Payne,  M.A [Paper  covers,  ^d. 

Gray.     Selected  Poems.     Edited  by  Edmund  GossE,  M.A. 

[In  Parchment,  35. 

The  same,  together  with  Supplementary  Notes  for  Schools.    By 

Foster  Watson,  M.A [Extra  fcap.  8vo.  stiff  covers,  is.  6d. 

Elegy,  and  Ode  on  Eton  College.       .      .       .    [Paper  covers,  2d. 

Goldsmith.     Selected  Poems.     Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
Austin  Dobson         .         .         [Extra  fcap.  8vo.  y.  td.    In  Parchment,  45.  td. 

The  Traveller.    Edited  by  G.  Birkbeck  Hill,  D.CL. 

[Extra  fcap.  8vo.  stiff  covers,  is. 

The  Deserted  Village.  [Paper  covers,  2d. 

Cowper.     I.      The  Didactic  Poems  of  1782,  with  Selections  from  the 
Minor  Pieces,  a.d.  1779-1783.     Edited  by  H.  T.  Griffith,  B.A. 

[Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3J. 

II.     The    Task,   with    Tirocinium,    and  Selections    from   the 

Minor  Poems,  a.d.  1784-1799.     By  the  same  Editor.    Second  Edition. 

[Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3J. 

Burke.     I.     Thoughts  on  the  Present  Discontents  ;  the  two  Speeches  on 
America.    Edited  by  E.  J.  Payne,  M.A.     Second  Edition. 

[Extra  fcap.  8vo.  4J.  td. 

II.      Reflections  on  the  French   Revolution.       By  the   same 

Editor.     Second  Edition [Extra  fcap.  8vo.  5J. 

III.      Four  Letters    on    the    Proposals  for  Peace    with   the 


Regicide  Directory  0/  France.     By  the  same  Editor.    Second  Edition. 

[Extra  fcap.  8vo.  5*. 
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Burns.    Selected  Poems.     Edited  by  J.  Logie  Robertson,  M.  A. 

[Crown  8vo.  ts. 

Keats.     Hyperion,  Book  I.     With  Notes,  by  W.  T.  Arnold,  B.A. 

[Paper  covers,  4^. 

Byron.    Childe  Harold.   With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  H.  F.  TozER, 
M.A. [Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3^.  6d.      In  Parchinent,  ^s. 

Scott.     Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.     Edited  with  Preface  and  Notes  by 
W,  MiNTO,  M.A.     With  Map. 

[Extra  fcap.  8vo.  stiff  covers,  is.     In  Parchment,  35.  6d. 

Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.      Introduction  and  Canto  T,  with 

Preface  and  Notes,  by  W.  MiNTO,  M.A [Paper  covers,  6d. 

Marmion.     Edited  by  T.  Bayne.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3^-.  td. 

Campbell.    Gertrude  of  Wyoming.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes, 
by  H.  Macaulay  Fitzgibbon,  M.A. [Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2^. 

Typical  Selections  from  the  best  English  Writers.    Second  Edition. 
In  Two  Volumes.       .         .  ....      [Extra  fcap.  Svo.  3J.  6rf.  each. 


HISTORY    AND    GEOGBAFHY,    &c. 

Freeman.     A    Short  History  of  the  N'orman  Conquest  of  England. 
By  E.  A.  Freeman,  M.A.     Second  Edition.     .         .       [Extra  fcap.  Svo.  -zs.  6d. 

G-eorgfe.     Genealogical   Tables  illustrative  of  Modem   History.      By 
H.  B.  George,  M.A.     Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.    [Small  4to.  12J. 

Eusrhes  (Alfred).    Geography  for  Schools.    Part  I,  Practical  Geography. 
With  Diagrams [Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

Sitchin.     A  History  of  France.     With  Numerous  Maps,  Plans,  and 
Tables.     By  G.  W.  Kitchin,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Winchester.    Second  Edition. 
Vol.  I.  To  1453.     Vol.  II.  1453-1624.     Vol.  III.  1624-1793.    each  zos.  6d. 

Lucas.     Lntroduction  to  a  Historical  Geography  of  the  British  Colonies. 
By  C.  P.  Lucas,  B.A.  ....        [Crown  Svo,  with  8  maps,  45'.  (id. 

T— Historical  Geography  of  the  Colonies,    Vol.  I.     By  the  same 

Author.     With  Eleven  Maps. [Crown  Svo.  5^. 

Bawlinson.     A   Manual  of  Ancient  History.     By  G.  Rawlinson, 
M.  A.,  Camden  Professor  of  Ancient  History.   Second  Edition.   [Demy  Svo.  x^s. 

XLoGTers.     A  Manual  of  Political  Econojny,  for  the  use  of  Schools. 
By  J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  M.A.     Third  Edition.         [Extra  fcap.  Svo.  4^.  (id. 


MATHEMATICS  AND  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE. 


MATHEMATICS   AND    PHYSICAL    SCIENCE. 

Aldis.  A  Text  Book  of  Algebra  {with  Answers  to  the  Examples^  By 
W.  Steadman  Alois,  M.A. [Crown  8vo.  75,  dd. 

Combination  Chemical  Ziabels.  In  Two  Parts,  gummed  ready  for  use. 
Part  I,  Basic  Radicles  and  Names  of  Elements.     Part  II,  Acid  Radicles. 

[Price  3J.  td. 

Hamilton  and  Ball.  Book-keeping.  By  Sir  R.  G.  C.  Hamilton, 
K.C.B.,  and  John  Ball  (of  the  firm  of  Quilter,  Ball,  &  Co.).  Neiu  and 
Enlarged  Edition [Extra  fcap.  8vo.  is. 

*#*  Ruled  Exercise  Books  adapted  to  the  above.    (Fcap.  folio,  i.r.  (>d.) 

Eensley.  Figures  ?7iade  Easy :  a  first  Arithmetic  Book.  By  Lewis 
Hensley,  M.A [Crown  8vo.  6d. 

AnsTuers   to   the   Examples   in  Figures   made  Easy,  together 

with    2000    additional    Examples  formed  from  the   Tables  in  the  same,   with 
Answers.     By  the  same  Author [Crown  Svo.  is. 

The  Scholars  Arithmetic.     By  the  same  Author. 

[Crown  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

Answers  to  the  Examples  in  the  Scholar's  Arithmetic.     By 

the  same  Author [Crown  Svo.  is.  td. 

The  Scholar^s  Algebra.     An   Introductory  work   on  Algebra. 

By  the  same  Author. [Crown  Svo.  2s.  td. 


Euclid  Bevised.  Containing  the  essentials  of  the  Elements  of  Plane 
Geometry  as  given  by  Euclid  in  his  First  Six  Books.  Edited  by  R.  C.  J.  Nixon, 
M.A.     Second  Edition [Crown  Svo.  dr. 

May  likewise  be  had  in  parts  as  follows  : — 
Book  I,  w.        Books  I,  II,  If.  6</.        Books  I-IV,  3^.         BooksV-VI,  3J. 

Geometry   in  Space.     Containing   parts   of  Euclid's   Eleventh 

and  Twelfth  Books.     By  the  same  Editor.         .        .        .       [Crown  Svo.  3^.  6d. 

Pisher.     Class -Book  of  Chemistry.     By  W.  W.  Fisher,  M.A.,  F.C.S. 

[Crown  Svo.  4J.  6d. 

Harcourt   and  Madan.     Exercises  in  Practical  Chemistry.     Vol.  I. 

Elementary  Exercises.     By   A.    G.    Vernon    Harcourt,  M.A.,    and    H.    G. 

Madan,  M.A.    Fourth  Edition.     Revised  by  H.  G.  Madan,  M.A. 

[Crown  Svo.  los.  td. 
Williamson.      Chemistry  for  Students.     By  A.  W.   Williamson, 

Phil.  Doc,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  College,  London.   A  New 
Edition  with  Solutums [Extra  fcap.  Svo.  Sj.  td. 
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nnllah.     The  Cultivation  of  the  Speaking  Voice.     By  John  Hullah. 

[Extra  fcap.  8vo.  -zs.  6d. 

Maclaren.  A  System  of  Physical  Edtuation:  Theoretical  and  Prac- 
tical. With  346  Illustrations  drawn  by  A.  Macdonald,  of  the  Oxford  School  of 
Art.     By  Archibald  Maclaren,  the  Gymnasium,  Oxford.     Second  Edition. 

[Extra  fcap.  8vo.  -js.  dd. 

Trontbeck  and  Dale.  A  Music  Primer  for  Schools.  By  J.  Trout- 
beck,  D.D.,  formerly  Music  Master  in  "Westminster  School,  and  R.  F.  Dale, 
M.  A.,  B.  Mus.,  late  Assistant  Master  in  Westminster  School.  [Crown  8vo.  is.  6d. 

Tyrwhitt.  A  Handbook  of  Pictorial  Art.  By  R.  St.  J.  Tyrwhitt, 
M.A.  With  coloured  Illustrations,  Photographs,  and  a  chapter  on  Perspective, 
by  A.  Macdonald.     Second  Edition.         .        .        .       [8vo.  /tat/ morocco,  i8s. 

Upcott.     An  Introduction  to  Greek  Sculpture.      By  L.  E.  Upcott, 

M.A [Crown  8vo.  4^.  (>d.         j| 

Student's  Handbook  to  the  University  and  Colleges  of  Oxford. 
Tenth  Edition [Crown  Bvo.  2s.  6d. 

Helps  to  the  Study  of  the  Bible,  taken  from  the  Oxford  Bible  for 
Teachers,  com'prisin^  Summaries  of  the  several  Books,  with  copious  Explanatory 
Notes  and  Tables  illustrative  of  Scripture  History  and  the  Characteristics  of 
Bible  Lands  ;  with  a  complete  Index  of  Subjects,  a  Concordance^  a  Dictionary  of 
Proper  Names,  and  a  series  of  Maps.  ....      [Crown  Bvo.  3,1.  6</. 

%*  A  Reading  Room  has  been  opened  at  the  Clarendon  Press 
Warehouse,  Amen  Corner,  where  visitors  will  find  every  facility 
for  examining  old  and  new  works  issued  from  the  Press,  and  for 
consulting  all  official  publications. 


fS"  All  communications  on  Literary  Matters  and  suggestions  of  new 
Books  or  new  Editions ^  should  be  addressed  to 

The  Secretary  to  the  Delegates, 
Clarendon  Press, 
Oxford. 

Eontion:  HENRY  FROWDE, 

Oxford  University  Press  Warehouse,  Amen  Corner. 

^iJtnburg]^:  12  Frederick  Street. 

<©iforti:  Clarendon  Press  Depository, 

116  High  Street. 
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